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riBST FRUITS OF PARIS. 



When Lucien Chardon, otherwise de Bubempré, poet 
and great man in the provinces, left Angoulême to seek 
his famé and fortune in Paris under the auspices of 
Madame de Bargeton and in her company, their Joumey 
together was not ail that might hâve been expected. 
Keither he, nor Louise de Bargeton, nor Gentil, her 
footman, nor Albertine the waiting-maid, ever spoke of 
the events of that journey, but it can easily be seen 
how the perpétuai présence of servants made it rather 
an awkward affair for a lover who regarded the matter 
in the light of an elopement. 

Lucien, who had never travelled post in his life, was 
aghast at seeing nearly the whole sum on which he 
counted for a year's support scattered along the road 
between Angoulême and Paris. Like ail those who 
unité the spontaneity of childhood with vigor of intel- 
lect, he committed the blunder of ezpresslng his naïve 
amazement at the novelty of the things he met. A man 

should hâve studied a woman thoronghly before he lets 

1 
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her see his émotions or his thoughts as thej arise. A 
mistress who is tender and also noble, smiles at cliild- 
like impulsiveness and understands it ; bat if vanity 
underlies her affection, she will not foi'give a lover for 
being childish, vain, or pettj. Many women are suoh 
extravagant worshippers ttiat tbey insist on making a 
god of their idol; while others, who love a man for 
himself before loving him for their own sakes, adore 
his littleness as much as they do his greatness. Lucien 
had not yet discovered that Madame de Bargeton's love 
was grafted on pride; he made the great mistake of 
not explaining to himself certain smilea which flickered 
on her lips during this joumey when, instead of repress- 
ing his gambols, he gave way to them like a young rat 
escaping from his hole. 

The travellers stopped before daybreak at the hôtel 
du Gaillard-Bois, rae de l'Échelle. They were both so 
fatigaed that Louise went to bed immediately, but not 
until she had ordered Lucien to take a room on the floor 
above her. Lucien also went to bed and slept tîU four 
o'clock in the afbemoon, at which hour Madame de 
Bargeton sent to hâve him wakened and called to dinner. 
He dressed himself hurriedly, seeing how late it was, 
and found Louise in one of those misérable rooms which 
are the disgrâce of Paris, where, in spite of ail the great 
city's pretensions to élégance, there is not a single hôtel 
in which a traveller can hâve the comforts of a home. 
Lucien conld scarcely recognize his Louise in that cold, 
sunless room, with its faded curtains, its misérable tiled 
floor and shabby vulgar furniture, either old or bougbt 
at a bargain. It is a fact that some persons never do 
hâve the same aspect or the same value when separated 
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from the forms, things, and places which served to frame 
them. Living personalities bave a sort of atmosphère 
which is needful to them Just as the chiaro-scaro of the 
Dutch interiors is nécessary to give life to the figares 
which the genias of the paiuters pats into them. Pro- 
vincials are nearly ail thus. 

Moreover, Madame de Bargeton seemed to Lucien 
more dignified, more thonghtful than she onght to be 
at a moment when their happiness was about to begin 
withoat alloy. But be had no chance to complain ; for 
Gentil and Albertine were both in the l'oom serving 
dinner. The dinner, too, was far from being the 
abondant, gênerons meal of the proyinces ; the dishes, 
skimped by careful measnrement^ came from a neigh- 
boring restaurant and were ill-served and meanly por- 
tioned. Paris is not libéral in the little things of life to 
which persons of moderate means are oondemned. Ln- 
oîen awaited the end of the dinner to question Louise, 
in whom he perceived a change that was to him inex- 
plicable. He was not mistaken. A serions event — 
for reflections are eyents in the mental life — had hap- 
pened while he slept. 

About two in the aftemoon the Baron Sixte du Châ- 
telet had arrived at the hôtel, waked up Albertine, 
uiged his désire to see her mistress, and had waited 
nntil Madame de Bargeton had time to dress. Louise, 
whose curiosity was excited by this unexpected arrlTol 
in Paris of her former admirer, believing that she had 
earefully concealed her traces, received him about three 
o'clock. 

^' I hâve followed you at the risk of a reprimand from 
the administration/* he said, ^' for I foresaw what would 
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happen. But even if I lose my place, you shall not be 
lost, — never ! " 

*^ What can jon mean?" crîed Madame de Bargeton. 

^' 1 see too plainly that yoa love Lucien," he said, 
with a tenderly resigned air ; ^' for a woman must love 
a man deeply when she acts without reflection, when 
Bhe forgets the proprietieS; — you, who know them so 
well. Do you seriously think, my own adored Naïs, 
that you will be received by your cousin, Madame 
d'Espard, who is at the apex of Paiisian social llfe, 
or indeed in any salon in Paris, when it comes to be 
known that you hâve fled from Angoulême with a 
young man after a duel fought by 3'our husband on his 
account? Monsieur de Bargeton's removal to 3'our 
father's house at Escarbas has the look of a séparation. 
In such cases, the husband alwa3*s begins by fîghting 
for his wife's honor and leaving her free aflerwards. 
Love Monsieur Chardon de Rubempré if you choose, 
protect him, make what you will of him, but don't live 
together. If any one hère knew that you had even 
travelled to Paris with him in the same carnage, you 
would be put in the index expurgatorius of the society 
you hâve come to seek. Besides, Naïs, don't make 
such sacrifices to a young man you hâve never y^t com- 
pared with others ; whom you hâve not subjected to any 
test ; who may indeed forget you to-morrow for some 
Parisian woman whom he thinks more likely than 3'ou 
to advance his ambitions. I don't wish to do injus- 
tice to the man 3'ou love, but you must permit me to 
consider your interests before his and say to you : 
' Stud3' him I Know the full bearings of what you 
do.' If 3'on find the doors of society shut against 
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jon, if the women refuse to receive jou, at any rate 
bave the satisfaction of beingsure that the man for 
whom yoa make such sacrifices will alwa^^s be worthy 
of them and comprehend them. Madame d'Espard is 
ail the more prudish and severe because she is herself 
separated from her husband, — the world does not know 
why ; but the Navarreins, the Blamont-Chauvrys, the 
Lenoncourts, ail stand by her, the most straight-laced 
women visit her and treat her with the ntmost respect ; 
in short, the Marquis d'Espard is entirely in the wrong. 
You will see the trnth of what I am telling yon the very 
first time that you visit her. I assure you that I, with 
my knowledge of Paris, am able to predict that you will 
DO sooner enter Madame d'Espard's salon than you will 
hope she may not find out you are at the hôtel du Gail- 
lard-Bois with the son of an apothecary, — Monsieur de 
Rubempréy as he calls himself. You will hâve rivais 
hère who are far more astute and scheming than those 
yon had in Angoulême ; they will not fail to discover 
who you are, where you are, whence 3'ou came, and what 
you are doiog. I see plainly that you bave counted on 
being to a certain extent incognita. But you are one 
of those persons for whom an incognito does not exist. 
You will meet Angoulême everywhere ; for instance, the 
deputîes from the Charente who come to the opening 
of the Chambers, or the gênerai on furlongh, who is now 
in Paris, — it needs only one person from Angoulême 
to divulge that your life bas something peculiar about 
it ; 3'ou will then be rated as nothing more than Lucien's 
mistress. If you should hâve any need of me — for any 
purpose, no matter what — you will find me at the Re- 
ceiver-general's, rue du Faubourg-Saint-Honorè, not far 
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from Madame d*£spard's hoase. I know the Maréchale 
de Carigliano, Madame de Sérizy, and the Président of 
the Coancil sofficiently well to présent jou to them ; 
bat you will meet so many persons of the hlghest rank 
at Madame d'Ëspard's that yon will, if yoa take a jadi- 
ciotts ooarse now, hâve no need of me. Far from seeking 
an entrance into salons, yoa will be soaght in them." 

Du Châtelet might hâve talked on longer and Ma- 
dame de Bai^eton would not hâve interrupted him. 
She was struck by the justice of his remarks. The 
qneen of Angoulême had really been oonnting on her 
incognito, 

"You are right, my dear friend," she said, "but 
what am I to do?" 

" Allow me to find yoa a soitable suite of fumished 
apartments," replied Châtelet '^ The expense will be 
less than living at a hôtel, and you will virtnally be at 
home ; if you will take my advice, you will sleep there 
to-night." 

" How did 3'on find ont my address? " she said. 

" Your carriage was easily recognized ; besides, I was 
following you. At Sèvres, the postilion who left yoa 
there told 3'our address to my man. Will yoa allow me 
to be 3'oar steward ? I will write you a line the moment 
I hâve found you suitable lodgings.** 

" Very good," she said ; " do so." 

The words seemed almost nothing, but they meant 
ail. The Baron du Châtelet had spoken the language 
of the world to a woman of the world. He appeared 
before her in ail the élégance of a Parisian toilet ; a 
well-appointed cabriolet had brought him ; after he left 
her, Madame de Bargeton walked to the window aoci' 
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dentally, reflecting on her position, and Bhe saw the 
old dandy drive away. A few moments later, Lucien, 
abruptly awakened and hastily dressed, presented him- 
self before her eyes in his nankeen tronsers, shrunken 
by a year's washing, and his shabby little frock-ooat. 
He was handsome, truly, but ridiculously dressed. 
Cover the Apollo Belvédère or the Antinous with the 
clothes of a porter — wonld you then perceive the divine 
créations of Greek and Roman art? The eyes compare 
before the heart rectifies their hasty mechanical judg- 
ment. The contrast between Lucien and du Châtelet 
was too violent not to strike Madame de Bargeton 
forcibly. 

When dinner was over, about six o'clock that even- 
ing, Louise made a sign to Lucien to corne and sit 
beside her on the paltry little sofa covered with yellow- 
flowered red calioo on which she was seated. 

'* Dear Lucien," she said, '^ do you not think that if 
we hâve committed a folly which wiU injure us both it 
would be wise to undo it? We must not, my dear 
cbild, live together in Paris, nor let any one suspect we 
came hère in company. Tour future dépends a great 
deal on my position, and I must not spoil it at the out- 
set. So, to-night, I am going to move into lodgings 
not far from hère ; you must stay on in this hôtel ; we 
shall see each other every day, and no one can find 
fault with that" 

Louise then expounded the laws of the great world to 
Lucien, who opened his eyes very wide. Without as yet 
knowing that women who get over their follies are get- 
ting over their love, he did understand that he was no 
longer the Lucien of Angoulême. Louise now spoke 
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Bhe was in fact so careful that in Paris her idcas would 
seem stingy. She had brought nearly twenty thousand 
francs with her in a drafb on the Beceiver-general, in- 
tending to make that sum cover ail her surplus expenses 
for four years. Already she began to fear it might not 
be enough and that she would hâve to run in debt. Du 
Châtelet told her that the apartment would only cost 
her six hundred francs a month. 

^'A mère nothing," he said, observing how she 
started. '^ You hâve a carnage at your command for 
five hundred francs a month ; and besides that 3'ou will 
hâve only your toilet to think of. I assure you that a wo- 
man who goes into the great world, as you will, cannot 
do difierently. If you wish to get Monsieur de Barge- 
ton made a Receiver-general or obtain a place for him 
in the Eing's household, 3'ou must not live on a poor 
scale. Hère nothing is ever given except to the rich. 
It is fortunate for you," he went on, " that you hâve 
Gentil to go about with you and Albertine to dress you, 
for Parisian servants are ruinons ; and with such an in- 
troduction into Society as you hâve, you will seldom eat 
a meal at home." 

Madame de Bargeton and the baron talked of Paris. 
He told her ail the news of the day; the thousand 
nothîngs that persons must know under pain of not 
being Parisian at ail. He gave her much advice as to 
the shops from which she ought to supply herself with 
what she wanted ; Herbault he named for head-dresses, 
Juliette for bonnets, and he gave her the name of a 
dressmaker worthy to take the place of Victorine. In 
short, he made her feel the necessity of di&'Angoulêm- 
izing herself as soon as possible. Then he departed 
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with a Btroke of policy which occurred to him at tlie 
last moment. 

^^ To-morrow/' he saîd carelesslyy ^^ I shall no doubt 
hâve a box at one of the théâtres, and I will come for 
jou and Monsieur de Bubempré, for I hope you will 
permit me to do the honora of Paris to both of you." 

^'He bas more generosity in his nature than I 
thought," said Madame de Bargeton to herself on 
finding Lucien included in the invitation. 

In the month of June the ministers never know what 
to do with their boxes at the théâtres ; the ministerial 
deputies and their constituents are busy with their vin- 
tage or in getting in their hay ; the most exacting ac- 
quain tances of the ministers are travelling or living in 
their country-places ; consequently at that time of the 
year the best boxes at the Parisian théâtres are fiUed 
with an anomalous crowd of persons whom the regular 
attendants never see again, and who give the audito- 
rium somewhat the appearance of a shabby carpet Du 
Châtelet knew that, thanks to this circumstance, he could 
procure Madame de Bargeton the pleasure ail provincials 
prefer at small expense. 

The next day, Lucien, for the first time since he had 
known Louise, was told she was ont when he went to 
see her. Madame de Bargeton had gone to make cer- 
tain indispensable purchases, and take counsel with the 
solemn and illustrious authorities in female dress whom 
du Châtelet had named to her; for she had written 
on her arrivai to her cousin, the Marquise d*£spard, 
and wished to be prepared for what might foUow. 
Though Madame de Bargeton had that confidence in 
herself which comes of long ascendency, she was, 
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neyertheless, siognlarly afhtid of seeming provincial. 
She had tact enough to know that first impressions 
connt for much in the relations between women ; and 
though she knew she had sufficient capacity to put her- 
self on the level of snperior women like Madame 
d'Espard yety soon, she felt the need of friendly good- 
will at the start, and saw the neoessity of not missing 
any élément to snccess. She felt therefore infinitely 
obliged to du Châtelet for having shown ber the means 
of preparing to enter the great world on equal terms. 

It so çhanced that the Marquise d'Ëspard was in a 
position which made her eztremely well pleased to be 
able to do a service to a member of her hnsband's familj'. 
Without apparent cause, the Marquis d'Espard had re- 
tired from the world ; he paid no attention to his own 
aflairs, nor to political matters, nor to his famil}', nor to 
his wife. Left mistress of herself, the marquise felt the 
necessity of being supported by the world. She was 
very glad therefore of an opportunlty to take her hus- 
band's place in this instance and make herself the pro- 
tectress of his family. She determined to put some 
ostentation into her patronage in order to make her 
husband's neglect the more obvions. No sooner, there- 
fore, did she receive the note Louise addressed to her 
than she wrote to '' Madame de Bargeton, née Nègre- 
pelisse," one of those charming missives the style of 
which is so fascinating that it takes some time to 
perceive their want of depth. 

^^ She was delighted," she said, *' that cireumstances 
should briug into her family a person of whom she had 
so often heard and with whom she ardently desired to 
become acquainted; Parisian friendships were not so 
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exclusive as to prevcnt her fh>m wishing to love others ; 
and if that wish were not fùlfilled in tbis instance, it 
would be only one more illasion to bury with the rest 
She placed herself wholly at tlie disposai of lier cousin, 
and would bave gone to see her at once were it not for 
a slight indisposition which kept her at home ; but she 
desired to express how much obliged she was that her 
cousin had thought of her." 

During Lucien's first rambling walk along the boule- 
vards and through the rue de la Faix, he was, like ail 
new-comers, far more interested by things than by per- 
sons. The first things that strike a mind new to Paris 
are the great masses, the luxury of the shops, the height 
of the houses, the multitude of carnages, the violent 
contradiction between extrême luxury and extrême pov- 
erty. Amazed at a crowd of which he had never seen 
the like, this créature of imagination was conscious of 
a sensé of his own extrême diminution. Persons who 
receive considération of any kind in the provinces and 
meet at every step some proof of their importance, can- 
not easily accustom themselves to this total and sudden 
loss of value. To be something in one's own neighbor- 
hood and nothing in Paris, are two states of being 
which need a transition period; and those who pass 
too abruptly from one to the other fall into a species of 
humiliated dépression. To a young poet who wanted 
an écho to ail his sentiments, a confident for aU his 
ideas, a soûl to share his every émotion, Paris was 
likely to be a désert 

Lucien, who had sent his humble wardrobe by carrier 
rather than exhibit to Madame de Bargeton the poverty 
of his baggage^ had not yet fetched the box, marked 
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'^ to be called for/' which contained his best blae coat ; 
8o that he felt embarrassed by the meanness, not to 
say dilapidation, of his clothes when he called to see 
Madame de Bargeton at the hour he had been told 
she woald retui'n; he found with her the Baron du 
Châtelet, who carried them both to dine with him at 
the Rocher de Cancale. Lucien, bewildered by the 
whhi of Paris, could say nothing to his mistress, for 
they were ail three in the carnage, but he pressed her 
hand, and she replied in an amicable manner to the 
thoughts he thus expressed. 

After dinner du Châtelet took his guests to the 
Vaudeville. Lucien felt much secret discontent at 
du Cliâtelet's aspect, and privately cursed the accident 
which brought him to Paris at that particular time. 
The baron had put his journey to the score of his 
ambition; he hoped, he said, to be appointed secre- 
tarj'-general of one of the ministries, and to enter the 
Council of State as master of pétitions ; and he had 
corne to Paris to remind the government of the promises 
made to him, — a man of his pretensions could not re- 
main a director of taxes ; he would rather be nothing, 
or become a deput}', or return to diplomacy. So saying 
be swelled and magnified himself ; and Lucien, vaguely 
recognizing in the old dandy the superiority of the man 
of the world who knows Parisian life, felt especially 
mortified in owing him a pleasure. Just where the 
young man and poet felt particularly uncasy and em- 
barrassed the man of social life was like a fish in its 
élément Du Châtelet smiled at the hésitations^ amaze- 
ments, questions, ail the little mistakes into which want 
of knowledge cast his rival, like the old sea-dogs who 
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langh at greenhorns before tbey get what are called 
their sea-legs. However, the pleasure Lucien took in 
bis firat glimpse of the Bights of Paris compensated for 
tbe annoyance bis blunders caused bim. 

Tbis evening was remarkable for Lucien's secret 
répudiation of manj of bis ideas about provincial life. 
Tbe circle of bis opinions widened, societj took otber 
proportions. Tbe proximity of several pretty Parisian 
women, elegantly dressed with a certain crisp freshness, 
led bim to notice tbe old-fasbioned look of Madame 
de Barge ton's gown, tbougb it was ratber prétentions ; 
neitber tbe material, nor the eut, nor the color was in 
tbe style of the day. The fashion of ber bair, wbich 
bad lately so fascinated bim in Angoulême, now seemed 
to bim in sbocking taste compared witb tbe cbarming 
arrangement of tbe beads about bim. ^ Will she always 
look like tbis?" thought be, not knowing that ber day 
bad been spent in preparing for a transformation. 

In tbe provinces there is neitber choice nor compari- 
sîon to be made ; faces that are constantly seen acquire 
a conventional beauty. A woman wbo is thought pretty 
in the provinces obtains little or nô attention wben 
translated to Paris, for she bas only been beautiful by 
tbe application of tbe proverb, " In the country of the 
blind the one-eyed men are kings." Lucien's eyes 
made tbe comparison which Louise h ad made the 
nigbt before between du Châtelet and himself. More- 
over, at tbis very moment Louise was allowing berself 
to make further strange reflections about ber lover. 
Notwithstanding bis great beaut}-, the poor poet bad no 
style. Hîs coat, the slceves of wbich were too short, 
bis countrified gloves, bis frayed waistcoat, made bim 
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absolutely ridîculous beside the jouDg men abont them ; 
Madame de Bargeton thought bis whole air pitîable. 
Da Châtelet, paying her unobtrusive attentions, watch- 
ing over her with a silent care tbat betrayed a deep 
sentiment, -—du Cliâtelet, élégant and as much at bis 
ease as an actor who returns to the boards of bis own 
théâtre, now regained in two dajs ail the ground he 
had lost in her mind in the last six months. Though 
commonplace persons will not admit tbat feelings can 
change abraptly, nothing is more certain than tbat two 
lovers do diverge from each other far more quickl}' than 
they corne together. A disillaslon was beginning for 
Louise and Lucien about each other, the cause of which 
was Paris itself. Life was suddenly magnified to the 
poet's eyes, Just as society took a new aspect in those 
of Louise. For the one, as well as for the other, 
nothing was needed but some chance accident to snap 
the ties tbat united them. The occasion was not long 
in coming. Meantlme, on the evening in question 
Madame de Bargeton dropped the poet at bis hôtel and 
returned to her own rooms accompanied by du Châtelet ; 
a most unpleasant circumstance to the poor lover. 

'^ What will they say about me? " he was tbinking as 
he went up the stairs to bis dismal chamber. 

^' That poor lad is certainly extremely dull," said 
du Châtelet, smiling, as soon as the carriage door was 
closed. 

'^ It is always so with those who bave a world of 
thought in their heart and brain," said Madame de 
Baigeton. " Men who bave many things to express in 
noble Works long meditated despise conversation, — an 
employment in which the intellect cheapens itself into 
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email change," added the proad Nègrepelisse, who still 
foand courage to défend Lucien, — less however for 
Lucien's sake than for her own. 

<' I grant jou that^" said the baron, " but we live with 
persons, and not with books. Mj dear Nais, I eee that 
ihere is nothing really between you and Lucien as jet, 
and I am delighted. If you décide to put into your life 
an interest which you hâve never had so far, I do 
entreat you let it not be for a sham man of genius. 
Suppose you were mistaken I suppose that afber a time, 
when you came to compare him with real talent, with 
the remarkable men whom you are about to meet, sup- 
pose you should then discover, dear, beauUful siren, 
that 3-0U had taken upon your dazzling shoulders and 
borne to port, not a man with a lyre, but a iittle rhyme* 
ster, without manners, without scope, silly, presuming, 
one who may hâve intellect enough for THoumeau, but 
shows a yery ordinary capacity in Paris ! After ail, 
volumes of verse quite as good as Monsieur Chardon's 
poetry are published weekly in Paris. I implore you to 
pause, consider, compare. To-morrow, Friday, is an 
opéra night," he added as the carriage tumed into the 
rue Neuve-de-Luxembourg. '^Madame d'Espard has 
the box of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber and will, 
no doubt, invite you to go with her. To see you in your 
glory, I shall go to Madame de Sérizy's box. They 
give ' Les Danaldes.' " 

'^ Adieu," shesaid. 

The next day Madame de Bargeton endeavored to 
arrange a suitable moming dress in which to call upon 
her cousin Madame d'Espard. The weather was cold 
and she could find nothing better in her old-fashioned 

2 
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Angoulême wardrobe than a certain green velvet gown 
trimmed in a rather excessive manner. Lucien, on his 
side, had felt the necessity of fetching his famous blae 
tail-coat (with the rest of his baggage sent from An- 
goulême bj carrier) ; for he was by this time seîzcd with 
horror at his shabby surtout, and wished to put himself 
in proper dothes in case he met Madame d'Ëspard or 
was invited to her house unexpectedl3\ He jumped 
into a hackney-coach in order to bring his parcels back 
more expeditiously. In two hours' time he spent four 
francs, which gave him much to think of as to the finan- 
cial demands of Farisian life. After arraying himself 
in the superlatives of his wardrobe, he went to the rue 
Neuve-de-Luxembourg, where, on the threshold of Ma- 
dame de Bargeton's apartment, he met Gentil in Com- 
pany with a magnificentlj' plumed chasseur. 

'^ I was going to 3'our house, monsieur; madame 
sends you this little note," said Gentil, knowing noth- 
ing of the formulas of Farisian respect, accustomed as 
he was to the easy ways of provincial life. The chas- 
seur accordingly took the poet for a servant. 

Lucien opened the note, which told him that Madame 
de Bargeton was spending the day with Madame d'Ës- 
pard and would go with her to the Opéra at night ; but 
Lucien, added Louise, was to go there also, for the 
marquise ofTered a seat in her box to the young poet to 
whom she was delighted to procure that pleasure. 

*^ She loves me ! my fears are foolish," thought 
Lucien; '^ she wishes to présent me to her cousin 
to-night." 

He skipped for joy, and resolved to spend his time 
gayly till the happy evening came. Rushing to the 
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Tuileries he determined to walk about and dream nntil 
it was time to go and dine at yér3''8. Behold him 
Bprîngîng, light with happiness and gayety, along the 
terrace of the Feuillants, examining the promenaders, 
the pretty women with their admirers, the élégant 
young men arm in arm in pairs saluting each other 
with glances as they passed. What a contrast that 
terrace presented to the Promenade of Angoulême ! 
The birds of this magnifieent aviary were very différent 
from those of Beaulieu ! Hère was a wealth of ail the 
eolors of the ornithological familles of India and America 
compared to the gray tones of the birds of Europe. 

Lucien passed two agonizing hours in the Tuileries ; 
hë had a violent révulsion of feeling, and judged him- 
self and things as they were. In the first place he did 
not see a single tail-coat on any of thèse élégant 3-oung 
men. If he did see a coat of that eut it was sure to be 
wom by some old man of another dass or some poor 
devil, evidently from the suburbs, or perhaps a shop- 
man. As soon as he perceived that there were two 
styles of dress, one for the moming another for the 
evening, our poet, with his quick perceptions and keen 
émotions, saw the ngliness of his own apparel and the 
defects which made his coat ridiculous, with its old- 
fashioned eut and eccentric color, and its iVont flaps, 
Ump with use, flapping together ; its buttons, too, were 
rubbed at the edges, and fatally white lines defined its 
creases. Then his waistcoat was too short, and the 
style of it so grotesquely provincial that he hurriedly 
buttoned his coat in order to hide it And lastly, as a 
final blow, he did not see a single pair of nankeen 
tronsers ezcept among the common people; well-bred 
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persons were ail wearlng charming fancj' materials or 
irreproachably fresh white ones. Besides, ail trousers 
were madc with straps and his met the heels of bis 
boots with difflculty, theîr bottom edges curling up as 
If from a violent antipathy. He wore a white cravat 
with embroidered ends, worked by his sister, who, hav- 
ing seen the dandies of Angoulême wearing them, had 
made him a supply. Not only did no one, except grave 
personages, old financiers, stem magistrates, wear white 
cravats in the moming, but poor Lucien beheld, hurry- 
ing along the pavement of the rue de Rivoli on the out- 
side of the iron railing, a grocer-boy carrjûng a basket 
on his head, at whose chin the poet of Angoulême 
spied two ends of a cravat embroidered by the hand of 
Bome adored grisette. At the sight, Lucien received a 
blow on that oi^an, still very doubtfully defined, where 
our sensibilities harbor, and where, ever since émotions 
hâve existed, men lay their hands when excessive joy 
or excessive pain oveii;akes them. 

Pray do not call this statement puérile. To the rich 
who hâve never known this sort of suffering there must 
be something mean and incredible in it ; but the anguish 
of the poor and the unfortunate, from whatever cause it 
comes, is not less deser^'ing of attention tiban the crises 
which revolutionize the lives of the powerful and the 
privileged of the earth. Besides, is there not as much 
real misery on the one side as on the other. Change 
the terms : instead of a coat or a costume more or less 
désirable, call it the ribbon of an order, a distinction, 
a title. Those apparently trifliug things hâve made 
the misery of many a brilliant existence. Thèse petty 
matters are moreover, of enormous importance to those 
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who wish to appear to hâve what tbej hâve not ; often 
thej are their onlj means of possesBiug such things 
later. Lucien felt a cold sweat run down bis back in 
tbinking tbat be would bave to appear tbat evening in 
bis présent ciotbes before tbe Marquise d'Ëspard^ a 
relation of tbe first Gentleman of tbe Bedcbamber, a 
woman wbose bouse was frequented by tbe illustrious 
men of ail careers, — tbe cboioest in France. 

^^ I look like tbe son of an apotbecary, notbing better 
tban a sbop-boj/' be tbougbt, witb rage in bis beart as 
be watcbed tbe graceful^ élégant young men of tbe 
faubourg Saint-Germain, ail of wbom bad a certain air 
wbicb rendered tbem alike in tbe fineness of tbeir Unes, 
tbe nobility of tbeir carriage and gênerai bearing, wbile 
ail were individually différent by tbe setting in wbicb 
tbey cbose to présent tbemselves. Eacb made tbe most 
of bis Personal advantages by a certain scenic présenta- 
tion wbicb is quite as well understood and practised 
among tbe young men of Paris as among tbe women. 
Lucien derived from bis motber tbose precious pbysical 
distinctions wbicb now met bis eyes ; but in bim tbe 
gold was in tbe nugget and not minted. His bair was 
iU-cut. Instead of raising bis cbin by a supple wbale« 
bone stock, be felt bis face buried in a Tillanous sbirt- 
collar ; tbe cravat, offering no résistance, allowed bis 
bead to bang. Wbat woman could bave imagined bis 
sbapely feet in tbose ignoble conntry boots? Wbat 
young man would baye envied tbat graceful figure 
bidden by tbe blue sack be bad bitberto believed to be 
a coat? He saw ravisbing studs on dazzling sbirts, — 
bis own sbirt was grimy I AU tbese élégant gentlemen 
were ezquisitely gloved, — bis gloves were tbose of a 
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gendarme I That jonth twirled a cane with a beantifbl 
knob, this other wore a shirt with cufTs held in place by 
tiny gold battons ! One, who was talking to a woman, 
playcd with a charming whip, and the tUll plaits of his 
trouserSy on whîch were little splashes of mud, also his 
clanging spura and his tightly buttoned overcoat showed 
that he was about to mount one of two horses held by 
a little tiger no bigger than his thumb. Another took 
from his fob a watch as flat as a five-franc pièce, and 
looked at the hour like a man who was either awaiting or 
had missed an appointment. 

Gazîng at ail thèse charming extemals, the like of 
which Lucien had never so much as imagined, be became 
suddenly aware of the world of saperfluities, and he 
trembled to think what an enormous capital was needed 
to play the part of a man in society. The more he 
admired the easy, happy air of thèse yoang men, the 
more he was conscious of his own awkward air, the air 
of one who does not know where the path he Is follow- 
ing ends ; who cannot find the Palais-Royal when almost 
in it ; and who when he asks a passer-by to tell him 
where the Louvre is, receives for answer, '* Whj', this 
is it" 

Lucien felt himself parted from the world about him 
by a sort of gulf, and he began to consider how he 
should cross it, for he firmly resolved to be like this 
délicate, graceful, refined youth of Paris. Ail thèse 
patricians bowed to women divinely dressed and dl- 
vinely beautiful, — women for whom Lucien would hâve 
been hacked in pîeces, like the page of Countess 
Kônigsmark, as the price of a single kiss. In the 
twilight of his memory Louise loomed up, compared 
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with thèse sovereigns, as an old woman. He met sev- 
eral women on this occasion of whom the history of the 
nmeteenth century will one day speak; whose mînd, 
beauty, and love-affaira will not be less celebrated than 
those of the queens of former days. He saw a sublime 
young woman, Mademoiselle des Touches, better known 
under the name of Camille Maupin, a writer of emi- 
nence, as dlstinguished for her beauty as for the lofki- 
ness of her mînd, whose name was repeated in à low 
voice by many persons, men and women, on the 
promenade. 

*' Ah ! *' thought Lucien, " this is poesy." 
What was Madame de Bargeton beside that angel, 
brilliant with youth and hope and promise, smiling 
softly, yet with a black eye vast as heaven, burning as 
the Sun. She was laughing and talking with Madame 
Firmiani, one of the most charming women in Paris. 
A Yoice cried in Lucien's soûl : '' Intellect is the lever 
with which to move the world;" but another voice 
cried as loudly, that the fulcrum of intellect was 
money. 

He would not stay amid his ruins, on the stage of his 
defeat, and he turned to the Palais-Royal, after asking 
his way, for he did not yet know the topograpby of 
the neighborhood. Once there he went to Véry's and 
ordered, by way of initiation into the pleasures of Paris, 
a dinner which consoled his despair. A bottle of Bor- 
deaux, Ostend oysters, a fish, a partridge, and some 
macaroni, with fruit, formed the ne plus ultra of his 
desires. As he regaled himself on this innocent de- 
bauch he thought of how he could show bis mind 
before the Marquise d^Espard that evening, and redeem 
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IL 

fHE QBEAT MAn's ENTRANCE INTO THE GREAT WOBLD. 

When Lucien reached the Opera-house, lie followed 
Madame de Bargeton*s instructions, and asked for the 
box of the Gentlemen of the Bedchamber. At sight of 
a man whose spick and span élégance made him look 
like a waiter at a wedding, the box-keeper requested 
him to show his ticket. 

*' I hâve none." 

" Then you cannot enter," was the curt reply. 

'^ But I belong to Madame d'Espard's partj." 

" We know nothing of that," said the box-keeper, 
exchanging an imperceptible smile with his colleagues. 

Just then a carriage drew up under the péristyle. A 
chasseur, whom Lucien did not recognize, let down the 
steps of a coupé, from which two women in evening 
dress descended. Lucien, who did not wish to receive 
an insolent request from the box-keeper to stand aside, 
made way for the two ladies. 

^' That lady is the Marquise d'Espard whom you pre- 
tended to know," said the box-keeper, sarcastically. 

Lucien was dumfounded, ail the more because Madame 
de Bargeton seemed not to recognize him in his new 
plumage. But when he approached her she smiled and 
said : — 

''This is fortunate ; come." 
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Tbe men in the box-offioe were sobered. Lucien fol- 
lowed Madame de Baigeton, who, as she went np the 
broad staircase of tbe Opera-hoose, presented her 
Bubempré to Madame d'Ëspard. The box of the Greu- 
tlemen of the Bedchamber is the one that stands pro- 
jected at the lower end of the anditoriam ; the oocopants 
can see ail, and eveiy one présent can see them. Lucien 
placed himself in a chair behind Madame de Bargeton, 
glad to remain in the shade. 

*^ Monsieur de Bubempré," said the marquise in a 
flatterîng tone of Yoice, ^^ jon hâve come to the Opera- 
house for the first time, and jou ought to hâve a full 
view of it. Take this seat ; place yourself in front ; my 
cousin and I will permit it." 

Lucien obeyed ; the first act was just conclnding. 

*' Tou hâve emplo3'ed jour time well," said Louise, 
in a low voice, in her surprise at the change which had 
taken place in Lucien's appearance. 

Louise herself was not changed. The juxtaposition 
of a woman in the height of the fashion like Madame 
d'Ëspard was so great an injury to her, the brilliant 
Parisian was such a foil to the imperfections of the pro- 
vincial beauty, that Lucien, doubly enlightened by the 
brilliant world before him and by the élégant créature 
beside him, saw, alas ! in poor Louise the real woman, 
the woman such as the Parisians saw her, — tall, thin, 
pimpled, faded, angular, stiff, aflected, prétentions, 
provincial in speech, and, above ail, ill-dressed. The 
folds of an old Parisian gown will still show taste ; it 
can be understood and imagined as it once was ; but an 
old provincial gown is inexplicable, laughable. The dress 
and the woman were equally devoid of grâce or fresh- 
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ness; the velvet was as dappled and Bpotted as the 
coroplexion. Laden, ashamed of having loved thîs bag 
of bones, reflected tbat he could take advantage of her 
next sermon on virtue to leave her. 

His excellent sight enabled him to see ail the opera- 
glasses tumed to this, the most fashionable and aristo- 
cratie box in the house. The élégant women présent 
were ail examining Madame de Bargeton, and smiling 
to one another as thej did so. If Madame d'Espard 
observed thèse gestures and féminine smiles and knew 
their cause, she was quite indiffèrent to tliem. In the first 
place, she was well aware that everj one would know her 
companion to be a poor relation from the provinces, a 
class of persons with whom every Parisian faraily is 
afflicted. Besides, when her cousin had expressed some 
fears as to her dress, she had reassured her cordially ; per- 
ceiving that Madame de Bargeton, once properly dressed, 
would fulfil ail the other requirements of manner and 
cohduct. Louise might be wanting in the ways of the 
world, but she possessed the native dignity of a woman 
of rank, and that nameless something which is called 
race. The following Monday she would take her revenge 
and show them Madame de Bargeton in another lîght. 
Moreover, afler society had learned that this woman was 
her cousin, the marquise knew it would suspend its satire, 
and wait for fùrther examinatîon to judge of her. 

Lucien had no conception of the change that could 
be wrought in Madame de Bargeton's appearance bj' a 
scarf wound round her throat, a pretty gown, an élé- 
gant head-dress, and the advice of Madame d'Espard ; 
who had, for instance, as they went up the stairway, 
told her cousin not to carry her handkerchief displayed 
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in her hand. Good or bad tas te is shown bj a thou- 
saDd little trifles of that kind, whicli a clever woman 
instantly learns, and manj women never comprehend. 
Madame de Bargetoo, already very willîng to learn, 
had eyen more intelligence than she needed to perceive 
her mistakes. Madame d'Espard, sure that such a pupil 
would do her honor, did not hold back from advising 
her. Between the two women a compact was at once 
formed and cemented by tbeir mntnal interests. Ma- 
dame de Bargeton felt a sndden worship for the idol of 
the day, whose manners, wit, and snrroundings had se- 
duced, dazzled, and fascinated her. She recognized in 
Madame d'Ëspard the occult power of an ambitions 
grande dame^ and soon told herself that her best 
means of snccess lay in becoming the satellite of such a 
planet; she therefore nureservedlj^ admired her. The 
marquise was alive to this ingenuous adoration ; she 
was interested in a cousin who seemed to her dépend- 
ent and poor ; she liked to hâve a pupil to train, and 
asked nothing better than to tum Madame de Bargeton 
into a lady-companion, a slave who would sing her 
praiseSy — a treasure as rare among Farîsian women 
as a devoted critic is in the literar}" tribe. 

However, the stir of curiosity became so visible that 
the new importation could not fail to perceive it ; and 
Madame d'Espard politely endeavored to tum her off 
the scent of its real meaning. 

*'If we hâve any visitors," she said, '* we shall per- 
haps find out to what we owe the honor of the notice 
those ladies are bestowing upon us." 

" I suspect that my old gown and my provincial face 
amuse them," said Madame de Bai^eton, langhing. 
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^'No, it is not jou; it is sometbing I cannot quite 
make out," replied Madame d'Espard, looking directly 
at the poet for the first time, and seeiniug to think him 
singularly dressed. 

'^ There 's Monsieur du Châletet," sald Lucien, at this 
instant raising his finger and pointing to the box (that 
of Madame de Sérizy) where the old beau, much reju- 
venated, was sitting. 

Madame de Bargeton bit her lips with vexation at 
Lucien's gesture, and the marquise did not restrain a 
look and smile of astonishment which said so disdain- 
fully: "Where does this 3'oung man come from?" 
that Louise was humiliated in her love, — the most gall- 
ing of ail sensations to a Frenchwoman, and one she 
never forgives a lover for having caused her. In this 
social world where little things are made of such impor- 
tance, a gesture, a word may destroy a man. The piin- 
cipal merit of fine manners and the tone of good society 
is that it ofTers an harmonious whole in which ail things 
are well-blended and nothing salient shocks. Even 
those who, either from ignorance or from some impulse 
of thougbt, do not observe the laws of the science of 
Society, will neverthelcss understand that in this har- 
monious whole a single discord is, as it is in music, a 
complète négation of the science itself, in which ail the 
conditions ought to be observed to the smallest particu- 
lar under pain of its ceasing to exist 

"Who is that gentleman?" asked the marquise. 
"Do you already know Madame de Sérizy?" 

"Ahl is that lady the famous Madame de Sérizy 
who has had so many adventures and is received every- 
where in spite of them? " 
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^' An unheard-of thing, my dear," replied the mar- 
quise; *' explicable perhaps, but unexplained. The 
most important men are friends of hers ; why? no one 
has ever solved the mystery. Is that gentleman who 
is with her now the lion of Angoulême ? " 

<^ Monsieur le Baron du Châtelet," said Louise, who 
gave him in Paris, ont of vanity, the tîtle she denied 
him in Angoulême, ^' is a man who makes people talk 
about him. He is a friend and companion of General 
de Montriveau." 

" Ah ! " said the marquise, *' I never hear that name 
without thinking of the poor Duchesse de Langeais, 
who disappeared like a shooting-star. There," she went 
on, indicating another box, " are Monsieur de Rastignac 
and Madame de Nucingen, wife of a banker, a business 
man, a second-hand dealer on a large scale ; a man who 
has hoisted himself into society by his money, and who 
is said to be lîttle scrupulous in his ways of increasing 
it. He takes a world of pains to make people believe 
in his dévotion to the Bourbons ; he has made several 
attempts to be received by me. In taking Madame de 
Langeais' opera-box his wife expected to acquire the 
poor dnchess's grâce and wit and vogue, — the fable of 
the jay in the peacock*s feathers ! " 

^' How can Monsieur and Madame de Rastignac, 
whom we know to hâve only three thousand francs a 
year, support their son in Paris?" remarked Lucien to 
Madame de Bargeton, surprised at the élégance and 
luxury exhibited in the 3'oung man's dress. 

" It is easy to see that you hâve just come from An- 
goulême," said the marquise, sarcastically, without 
lowering her opera-glass. 
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Lucien did not understand her ; he wa8 entlrely ab- 
sorbed in gazing at the différent boxes, where he feU 
that opinions were being formed on Madame de Barge- 
ton^ and saw the curiosity of whieh he himself was the 
objeot 

On the other hand, Louise was sîngularly naortified at 

the little notice the marquise took of Lucien's beauty. 

'^He cannot be as handsome as I thought hîm," she 

said to herself. After that, it was but a step to think 

him less brilliant. 
The curtain was now down. Du Châtelet had gone 

to pay a visit to the Duchesse de Carigliano, whose box 

adjoined that of Madame d'Espard, and he now bowed 

to Madame de Bargeton, who replied by an inclination 

of her head. A woman of the world sees everything, 

and the marquise noticed the élégance and style of du 

Châtelet's clothes. Just then four gentlemen came into 

Madame d'Espard's box, one after the other ; ail four 

were celebrities in the gay world of Paris. 

The first was Monsieur de Marsay, a man fkmous for 

the passions he had inspired, and personally remarka- 

ble for a species of girlish beauty, a soft, effeminate 

beauty, counteracted however by a fixed, calm, clear, 

and rigid glance lîke that of a tiger ; he was loved, but 

he terrified those who loved him. Lucien also was 

handsome; his glance was soft, but his eyes were so 

blue and limpid that he seemed to lack the force and 

power by which so many women are attracted. More- 

over, nothing as yet had brought the poet into notice 

and given him confidence, whereas de Marsay had a 

vigor of mind, a consciousness of pleasing, a style of 

dress appropriate to his character which crushed ail 
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rivais who approached him. Imagine what Lucien, 
8tiff and starched in his new clothes, was in such a 
présence ! De Marsay had conquered the right to say 
impertinent things by the wit and grâce of manner with 
which he accompanied them. The greeting accorded to 
him by the marqaise instantly reyealed to Madame de 
Bargeton his importance. 

The second visitor was a Yandenesse, — the one who 
had caused the scandai about Lady Dodley; ayoang 
man of gentle manners, modest and intelligent, whose 
Buceess in the world was through the opposite qualities 
to those on which de Marsay relied; he had been 
warmly introdaced to Madame d'Ëspard by her cousin 
Madame de Mortsauf. The third was General de 
Montriveau, the cause of the flight and death of the 
Duchesse de Langeais. The fourth was Monsieur de 
Canalis, one of the most illustrions poets of the day, — a 
3'oung man still in the dawn of famé, and who, prouder 
of being a nobleman than a poet, was pretending to 
*^ pay attentions" to Madame d'Ëspard, the better to 
conceal his passion for her aunt the Duchesse de 
Chaulieu. In spite of his many aflTected grâces, the 
yast ambition which cast him later into the whirlpool of 
politics was already discernible. His beauty, almost 
finicai, and his caressing manners scarcely disguised 
even now the profound egotism of his nature and the 
perpétuai scheming for a position that was still prob- 
lematical ; but the choice he had made of Madame de 
Chaulieu, a woman over forty years of âge, had lately 
earned for him certain court benefits, the approval of 
the faubourg Saint-Germain, and the abuse of the lib- 
éral party, who called him the '^ poet of the sacristy." 

3 
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Stndjing the four yoang men, Madame de Bargeton 
understood the indifférence that the marquise had shown 
for Lucien. After the conversation began, and each of 
thèse clever, acute minds was revealed by remarks 
which had more sensé and more depth than Louise had 
heard in a month in the provinces, and, above ail, after 
the great poet had uttered a few thrilling words (sîg- 
nificant of the materialism of the day gilded by poesy), 
Louise underatood du Châtelet's waming of the préviens 
evening. Lucien was henceforth nothing. Every one 
regarded the poor unknown young fellow with such 
cruel indifférence, he seemed to be there in their midst 
so like a stranger who did not know their language, 
that after a while the marquise took pity on him. 

'^ Allow me," she said to Canalis, '* to présent to 
you Monsieur de Rubempré. Your position in the 
literary world is so high that I am sure you will wel- 
come an aspirant Monsieur de Rubempré has just 
arrived from Angoulême ; he needs your introduction to 
those whose business it is to bring genius to light. He 
has as yet no enemies who can make his fortune by 
attacking him. It would certainly be a very original 
thing to enable him to obtain through frîendship that 
which the rest of you obtain through jealousy." 

The four young men ail looked at Lucien while the 
marquise spoke. Though de Marsay was less than six 
feet from him, he took up his eyeglass to look him 
over, then his glances wcnt from Lucien to Madame 
de Bargeton, and from Madame de Bargeton back to 
Lucien, uniting them in one sarcastic look which mor- 
tified them cruelly ; he examined them as though they 
were curions animais, then he smiled. That smile 
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was like the thrust of a dagger to the great man of 
the provinces. Félix de Vandenesse seemed more 
charitable, and Armand de Montriveau gave Lucien a 
look which soanded him to the core. 

'^Madame," said Monsieur de Canalis, bowing, '^ I 
will obey yon, in spitc of the personal interests which 
prompt us not to do services to rivais, — but you 
accustom us to miracles.^' 

*' Then do me the favor to dine with me on Mon- 
day nezt and meet Monsieur de Rubempré ; you can 
talk at your ease about literary affairs ; and I will try 
to catch a few of the tyrants of literature and the noted 
persons who patronize them, — the author of ' Ourika/ 
for instance^ and some of the young poets with right 
opinions." 

*' Madame la marquise/' said de Marsay, ^^ if you 
fàvor Monsieur de Rubempré for his intellect, I shall do 
BO for his beauty ; I will give him such advice as will 
make him the happiest dandy in Paris. After that he 
can be a poet if he likes." 

Madame de Bargeton thanked her cousin by a look 
ftill of gratitude. 

"I did not know you were jealous of men of intel- 
lect," said Montriveau to de Marsay. ''Happiness 
kills poets, yon know." 

^*' Is that why Monsieur de Canalis is proposing to 
be married?" said de Marsay, wishing to see how 
Madame d'Espard would receive the idea. 

Canalis shrugged his shoulders, and Madame d' Espard, 
Madame de Chaulieu's nièce, began to laugh. 

Lucien, who felt in his new clothes like one of the 
Egyptlan hermœ, was ashamed of having nothing to 
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rcply. Ai last, however, he managed to saj to Madame 
d'Ëspard in bis tender voice : '^ Your goodiiess, ma- 
dame, will oblige me to succeed." ' 

Du Cbâtelet entered tbe box at this moment, snatch- 
ing his opportunity to make his friend Montriveau, one 
of the kings of Paris, présent him to the marquise. 
He bowed to Madame de Bargeton, and begged 
Madame d'Ëspard to pardon the libertj he had taken 
in invading her box ; he had been so long separated 
from his comrade Montriveau, — thej had not seen 
each other since they parted in the désert. 

^* To part in the désert, and meet at the opéra ! '' said 
Lucien. 

^*- Trulj theatrical," said Canalis. 

Montriveau at once presented the Baron du Châtelet 
to the marquise, who granted the former secretary of 
the Impérial princess a réception that was ail the more 
cordial partly because she had seen him well received 
in three boxes (Madame de Sérizy especiallj- receiving 
only those who were properly admitted), and also be- 
cause he had the honor of being one of Montriveau's 
companions. This last claim was evidently so strong 
that Madame de Bargeton observed in the tone and 
looks and manners of the four gentlemen that they 
admitted du Châtelet as one of themselves without 
discussion. The dictatorial bearing of du Châtelet in 
the provinces was thus explained to her. 

Presently the Baron seemed to see Lucien for the 
first time, and he made him one of those chilling little 
bows by which one man slights another and indicates to 
men of the world the inferior position that he holds in 
Society. The bow was aocompanied by a look whicb 
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fieemed to say, '^ How dîd he get hère? " The look 
was understood, for de Marsay leaned over to Montri- 
veaa and saîd in hîs ear, but loud enough for the baron 
to hear him : " Ask him who that singular young man 
ig ; he looks like the lay figure in a tailor's window.*' 

Da Châtelet spoke for a moment in a low voice with 
bis frlend Montriveau, as if renewing acquaintance, but 
really, no doubt, he was cutting his young rival to 
pièces. 

Surprised by the readiness of mind and the brilliant 
cleverness with which thèse men answered each other, 
Lucien was bewildered by the wit and epigram, and, 
especially, the facile flow of thelr talk and their ease 
of manner. The luzury of dothes and surroundings 
which had so confounded him in the moming, he now 
found in ideas and in words. He asked himself by what 
mysterious faculty thèse men could find at will such 
piquant reflections and repartees, which he knew that he 
himself could not hâve imagined without long médi- 
tation. Besides, thèse five men of the world were per- 
fectly at their ease, not only in their talk, but also in 
their clothes ; they seemed to wear nothing new and 
nothing old ; there was nothing resplendent about them, 
and yet they attracted the eye. Their luzury to-day 
was that of yesterday and would be that of to-morrow. 
Lucien became suddenly aware that he looked like a 
man who was handsomely dressed for the first time in 
his life. 

'^My dear fellow/' said de Marsay to Félix de 
Yandenesse, '' that litUe de Rastignac is flying himself 
like a kite ! there he is with the Marquise de Listomère ; 
he's making progress! I wonder why he keeps his 
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opera-glass on us^ — possibly he knows monsieur?'* 
added the dandy, addressîng Lucien, but without look- 
ing at hlm. 

^' It wonld be strange," remarked Madame de Barge- 
ton, '* if the name of a man we are ail proud of in his 
native town had not reached him ; his sister lately 
heard Monsieur de Rubempré read some âne verses at 
my house." 

Fëlix de Vandenesse and de Marsay now took leave 
of Madame d*Espard and made their way to Madame 
de Listomère, a sister of Félix. The second act was 
beginning, and Madame d^Espard, her cousin, and Lucien 
were presently lefl alone, — some of the vîsitors depart- 
ing to explain Madame de Bargeton to the women who 
were puzzled by her présence ; others to tell of the arrivai 
of a poet and to laugh at his clothes. Canalis returned 
to the Duchesse de Chaulieu, and did not icave her box 
again. Lucien was thankful for the dispersion caused 
by the rising of the curtain. 

AU Madame de Bargeton's fears concerning Lucien 
were increased by the attention her cousin had bestowed 
on the Baron du Châtelet, which was totally différent 
from the protecting politeness she had showed to Lucien. 
During the second act Madame de Listomère's box 
continued full of visitors, who seemed to be excited 
by some conversation relating to Madame de Bargeton 
and Lucien. Eugène de Rastignac was evidently the 
wit of the party ; he gave the eue to that Parisian 
laughter which, daily seeking pastures new, hurries to 
exhaust the présent subject and to leave it, old and 
wom-out, for another. Madame d'Espard herself be- 
came uneasy; but knowing that spite does not long 
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leave those it wounds in ignorance of its malice, she 
awaited the end of the act 

When feelings undergo a révulsion, as was now the 
case with Lacien, and also with Madame de Bargeton, 
yery strange things can happen in a short space of time ; 
moral révolutions are produced by laws which work 
rapidly. Louise had constantly in her memory the wise 
and politic words which du Châtelet had said to her 
about Lucien as they drove home from the Vaudeville. 
Every sentence was a prophecy, and Lucien seemed bent 
on fulfilling them ail. In losing his illusions about Ma- 
dame de Bargeton, as Madame de Bargeton had lost 
hers about him, the poor lad, whose fate was something 
like that of Jean-Jacques Rousseau, imitated the latter 
in 80 far as being fascinated by Madame d'Espard and 
falling in love with her on the spot 

Yonng men, or men who remember the émotions of 
their youth, will know that this passion was extremely 
probable and natural. The charming little manners, 
the choice language, the délicate tones of the voice of 
this graceful woman, so high in station and so envied, 
affected the poet as Madame de Bargeton had affected 
him in Angoulême. The mobility of his character 
prompted him to désire her powerful influence, — could 
he but wîn her, it was his I he had succeeded in Angou- 
lême with another woman, why not hère ? Involuntarilj', 
and in spite of the magie of the opéra, novel as it was 
to him, his eyes, attracted by this magnificent Célimène, 
turned to her constantly ; the more he looked at her, 
the more he longed to look. 

Madame de Bargeton intercepted one of thèse spark- 
ling glances. She began to observe Lucien, and soon 
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saw tbat he was more intent upon the marquise than 
upoD the play. She would willingly hâve resîgned her- 
self to be deserted for the fifty daughters of Danaus ; 
but no sooner had a glanée, more ambitions, ardent, 
and significant than the rest, explained to her what 
was passing in Lucien's mind, than she became jealous, 
though less for the future than for the past 

" He never looked at me like that!" she thought. 
" Good God ! Châtelet was right." 

She saw the blunder of her love. When a woman 
cornes to repent of her weakness, she passes, as it were, 
a sponge over her life and effaces everything. Never- 
theless, though every movement of Lucien angered her, 
she continued calm. 

De Marsay returned between the acts accompanied 
by Monsieur de Listomère, for the purpose of informing 
the banghty marquise that the over-dressed yonth she 
had admitted to her box was no more named de Ru- 
bemprë than a Jew was possessed of a Christian name ; 
Lucien, they told her, was the son of an apothecary 
named Chardon. Monsieur de Rastignac, who was 
well-informed about Angoulême, had been, they said, 
amusing two boxes already at the expense of the 
mummy whom Madame d'Espard called her cousin, and 
the précaution that lady took to hâve an apothecary in 
her train. To this de Marsay added a number of 
Parisian wîtticisms, forgotten as soon as said, behind 
which, however, lurked du Châtelet, the aotual worker 
of this Carthaginian treachery. 

'< My dear," said Madame d'Espard to Madame de 
Bargeton, behind her fan, " do pray tell me if your 
protégé is really Monsieur de Rubempré. " 
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'^ He bas taken bis motber's name ! " said Louise, 
embarrassed. 

But wbat was bis fatber's name?'' 
Cbardon I " 
Wbatdidbedo?" 

" He was a cbemist l '^ 

'' I felt certain, my dear cousin, tbat tbose people 
conld not be laugbing at you, a lad}' wbom I accept. 
But I must say I do not care to bave jokes made about 
my acquaintance witb tbe son of an apotbecary. If 
you are willing, let us leave the tbeatre togetber 
immediately." 

Madame d'Espard's look and manner became at once 
snpercilious, tbougb Lucien could not imagine in wbat 
way bc bad caused so great a cbange of countenance. 
He first tbougbt tbat bis waistcoat was in bad taate 
(wbicb was true), tbat tbe fasbion of bis coat was ex- 
aggerated (wbicb was also true), and be determined to go 
tbe next day to tbe most celebrated tailor in Paris and 
obtain tbe proper clotbes in wbicb be migbt, on tbe fol- 
lowing Monday, rival tbe men be was to meet at Madame 
d'£spard's dinner. Lost in reflection, he sat during tbe 
third act witb bis eyes fixed on the stage. While ap- 
parently looking at the splendid show before him, be 
was giving himself up to bis dream about Madame 
d'Espard. Tbe sudden coldness of ber manner was a 
yiolent rebuff to tbe intellectual ardor witb wbicb be 
plunged into this new émotion, careless of the diffl- 
culties be perceived and resolving to vanquish them. 
He came out of bis méditation at last to look again at 
his new idol, but, on turning bis bead, he saw tbat he 
was alone ; be beard a sligbt noise, the door was dos- 
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ing; Madame d'Espard had carried off her cousin. 
Lucien was amazed to the last degree at this abrupt 
désertion ; but he did not think long about it; for the 
reason that it was utterly inexplicable. 

When the two women were in their carriage and it 
was roUing along the rue de Richelieu towards the fau- 
bourg Saint Honoré the marquise said in a tone of re- 
pressed anger : — 

^' M}' dear friend, what are you thinking of ? Pray 
wait till the son of an apothecary is really famous be- 
fore you take him up. The Duchesse de Chaulieu does 
not yet acknowledge Canalis; though he is already 
celebrated, and a gentleman too. That youth is neither 
your son nor your lover — at least I suppose so? " said 
the haughty woman, casting a sharp inquisitive look at 
her cousin. 

*' How lucky for me that I kept hlm at a distance 
and granted nothing,'' thought Madame de Bargeton. 

^^ Well," resumed the marquise, who took the expres- 
sion of her cousin's eyes for an answer, '' let him go 
now, I entreat you. To dare to assume an illustrions 
name ! — wh}* that 's an audacity society ought to pun- 
ish. Of course I admit it is his mother's name ; but 
pray reflect, my dear, that the king alone has the right 
to confer, by letters-patent, the name of the family of 
Bubempré on the son of a daughter of the house. If 
she made a mésalliance, the favor would be immense, 
and it would require a fortune, the rendering of great 
services, and very high influence to obtain it Those 
absurdl}^ fine dothes he is wearing prove that he is 
neither rich nor a gentleman ; his face is handsome, 
but he strikes me as very dull ; he does not know how 
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to carrj himself, nor how to talk ; in short, he bas never 
had anj social edacation. How came yoa ever to take 
him up?" 

Madame de Bargeton, who now rejected and de- 
nied Lncien as Lucien had already rejected and denied 
her in his own mind, was terribly alarmed lest her 
cousin should find out the truth of her joumey fh>m 
Angoulême. 

^' Dear cousin," she said. *' I aiïi in despair at hav- 
ing compromised you." 

'^ I cannot be compromised," said Madame d'Espard, 
smiling. '' I am thinking only of you." 

'^ But you inyited him to dinner on Monday.'' 

''I shall be ill," said the marquise, quickly; ''you 
can let him know of it ; I shall give orders that he is 
not to be admitted under either of his names." 

Lucien took it into his head to walk about the foyer 
between the two last acts, seeing that everybody did so. 
Noue of the persons who had come into Madame d'Es- 
pard's box bowed to him or even appeared to see him, 
which seemed a most extraordinai*y thing to the poet of 
the provinces. Also du Châtelet, whom he tried to 
join, watched him out of the corner of his eye, and 
evaded him. Growing more and more convinced by 
the appearance of the men who were walking about the 
foyer that his clothes were ridiculous, Lucien returned 
to his box and sat in a corner of it, where he stayed 
during the rest of the opéra, absorbed partly by the 
splendid spectacle of the ballet in the fifbh act, partly 
by the aspect of the boxes along which his eyes ranged, 
and partly by his own reflections in présence of this 
great world of Parisian society. 
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*' So this îs my kingdom ! " he said to himself ; '' this 
is the world I hâve to master I " 

He went back to hîa hôtel on foot, thinking over ail 
that was said by the persons who had oome to Madame 
d'Ëspard's box; over their manners, their gestures, 
their way of ooming in and going out ; ail of which came 
back into bis memory with astonishing accuracy. 
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m. 

ONE LOST ILLUSION. 

The next morning, towaixis mid-day, Lucien's first 
act was to go to Staub the great tailor of that period. 
From him he obtained, by entreaty and the assurance 
of cash paymenty a promise that his coat should be 
ready for the famous Monday. Staub eveu went so 
far as to promise him a waistcoat, a pair of trousers, 
and a charming overcoat for the décisive day. Lucien 
ordered shirts, handkerchiefs, in short, a complète little 
outfit at a linen-maker's, and had himself measured for 
boots and shoes by a oelebrated boot-maker. He bougbt 
a handsome cane at Verdier's, gloves and shirt-buttons 
from Madame Irlande ; in a word, he did his best to 
put himself on the level of the greatest dandies. When 
he had gratified ail his fancies, he made his way to the 
rue Neuve-de-Luxembourg and found that Louise had 
already gone out. 

'^ Madame dines with Madame d'Espard," said Al- 
bertine, '' and will not return till late." 

Lucien dined at a restaurant in the Palais-Royal for 
foily sous and went to bed early. The nezt day, Sun- 
day, he called to see Louise by eleven o'clock, and was 
told she was not up. At two o'clock he rcturned. 

*^ Madame does not receive," said Albertine ; ^^ but 
she gave me a little note for you." 
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*^ Does not reccive I " ezclaimed Lucien, " why I am 
nobody." 

'' I don't know/' said Albertine in a veiy impertinent 
tone. 

Lucien, less surprised at Albertine's behavior than at 
the fact of receiving a note from Madame de Bargeton, 
took the missive and read the following disheartening 
Unes as he walked along : — 

" Madame d'Ëspard is indisposed ; sbe cannot reoeive you 
on Monday. I myself am not well, but I am just dressing to 
go to her and keep her company. I am very sorry for this 
little disappointment ; but your talents reassure me. I am 
certain you will succeed without clap-trap assistance." 

^^ And no signature I " exclaimed Lucien, who found 
himself in the Tuileries without knowing he had walked 
a step. The gifl of second sight which some men 
of talent possess made him suspect the catastrophe 
of which this chilling note was merely the forerunner. 
Lost in thought he wandered on, looking at the statues 
in the place Louis XV. The weather was fine. Hand- 
some carriages passed him in a steady stream, going 
towards the avenue of the Champs Élysëes. He fol- 
lowed the crowd of pedestrians, and watched the three 
or four thousand carriages which flock along that fine 
avenue of a Sunday and make it another Longchamps. 

Dazzled by the brîlliant show of horses, toilets, and 
livcrieS; he walked on and on, till he reached the Arc 
de Triomphe, then unfinished. What were his feelings 
when, as he turned to retrace his steps, he saw Ma- 
dame d'Espard and Madame de Bargeton in an élégant 
calèche, behind which waved the plumes of the chasseur 
in green and gold! The stream of carriages went 
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elowly and then stopped on accoant of an obstruction. 
Lucien oould see the transformation of Louise ; her old 
self was not reoognizable ; the colors of her toilet were 
chosen in a way to set off her complexion ; her gown 
was charming, her hair most becomingly arranged, while 
a daintj bonnet of exquisîte taste was remarkable be- 
side eyen that of Madame d'Espard, who oontrolled the 
fashion. There is an indefinable way in which a man 
must wear a hat ; too far back and it gives him a bold 
look; too far forward and 3'ou think him suspicions; 
over to one side and his air is cavalier ; but a well-bred 
woman may put on her bonnet precisely as she fancies, 
and she always looks welL Madame de Bargeton had 
solved that curions problem instantly. A belt defined 
her slender waist. She had already caught the ges- 
tures and ways of her cousin ; sitting beside her, she 
played with an élégant vinaigrette fastened to one of 
the Angers of her right hand by a little chain, exhibit- 
ing thus her slender and well-gloved hand without ap- 
parently intending it. In short, she had made herself 
like Madame d'Espard without imitating her ; she was 
a worthy cousin of the élégant marquise, who seemed 
to be proud of her pupiL 

The men and women on the sidewalk gazed at the 
brilliant équipage which bore the arms of the d'Espards 
supported by those of the Blamont-Chauvrys. Lucien 
was surprised at the great number of persons who 
seemed to know the two cousins ; he was ignorant that 
the whole of Paris, comprised in twenty salons, already 
knew of the relationship between Madame d'Espard 
and Madame de Bargeton. Young men on horseback, 
among whom Lucien recognized de Marsay and Rastig- 
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nac, joined the calèche of the two ladies to escort it to 
the Bois. Lucien could easily perceive by their ges- 
tnreB that they were complimenting Madame de Barge- 
ton on her toilet Madame d'Ëspard sparkled with 
grâce and health ; her illness was evidently a pretext 
to avoid receiving Lucien ; for, as he did not fail to ob- 
8er\'e, she had not postponed the dinner to another day. 
The angry poet went towards the calèche, walking 
slowly, and when he was within full view of the two 
women he bowed to them. Madame de Bargeton 
would not see him; the marquise looked at him 
through her eyeglass and did not retum his bow. 

This répudiation by the Parisian aristocracy was by no 
means the same as that by the sovereigns of Angoulême ; 
when the latter attempted to wound him they admitted his 
power and considered him a man ; whereas, to Madame 
d'Espard he actually had no existence. It was not a 
judgment ; it was a refusai of justice. A cold chill 
seized the poor poet when de Marsay took np his eye- 
glass and looked at him ; tbat done, the Parisian lion 
dropped the glass in a manncr that seemed to Lucien 
like the fall of the knife of the guillotine. 

The carriage passed on. Anger and a désire for 
vengeance took possession of the despised man ; if he 
could haye laid hands on Madame de Bargeton then 
and there, he would hâve strangled her ; he would hâve 
made himself a Fouquier-Tinville for the delight of send- 
ing Madame d'Espard to the scaffold ; gladly would he 
hâve made de Marsay suffer some of those refined tor- 
tures which savages invent. He saw Canalis go b}' on 
horseback, élégant as the most winning of poets should 
be, and bowing right and left to the prettiest women. 
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(< My God I gold at any prioe ! " thonght Lucien ; 
^^ money is the only power before which this world 
kneels. No," cried his conscience, ^' not money, famé ; 
and famé is, worki Work? that is David's word. 
Grood God, why I am hère? But I will triumph yet! 
I will drive along this avenue with chasseurs to my 
carnage ; I will win some Marquise d'Espard yet." 

Muttering thèse furious words, he went to dine at 
Hurbain's for forty sous. The next day, at nine 
o'clock, he went to see Louise, intending to reproach 
her for her barbarity. Not only was Madame de 
Bargeton ^^ not at home " to him, but the porter at 
the gâte refused to allow him to pass up. He then 
stationed himself in the street and watched till twelve 
o'clock. At that hour du Châtelet lefl the house, 
caught sight of the poet out of the corner of his eye, 
and endeavored to avoid him. Lucien, stung to the 
quick, pursued his rival; du Châtelet, feeling himself 
cornered, tumed back and bowed with the évident in- 
tention of passing on after showing that civility. 

'* Monsieur," said Lucien, '' grant me a moment ; I 
hâve two words to say to you. You hâve shown me 
some friendship, and I invoke it to ask you a trifling 
service. You hâve just lefb Madame de Bargeton; 
explain to me the cause of my rejection by her and 
by Madame d'Espard." 

^^ Monsieur Chardon," replied du Châtelet, with false 
kindliness, ^' do you know why those ladies lefb you 
at the Opéra?" 

" No," said the poor poet 

'^ Well, Monsieur de Rastignac has done you a bad 
torn at the start. That young dandy, being questioned 

4 
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about yon, declared that jour name is not de Babemprë, 
but Chardon, that yoar mother is a monthly nurse, that 
yonr father doring his lifetime was apothecary at l'Hou- 
mean, a suburb of Angoalême, and that your sister, a 
pretty young woman who ironed shirts admirably, was 
aboat to marry a printer in Angoulême named Séchard. 
Sach is the world ! If you corne before it yon must be 
discussed. Monsieur de Marsay retumed to Madame 
d'£spard*s box to laugh over the affair with her, and 
the two ladies at once disappeared, feeling that they 
were compromised in being seen there with 3'ou. Don't 
attempt to see either of them again. Madame de Barge- 
ton will not be received by her cousin if she continues to 
know you. You hâve genius ; revenge yourself. The 
world disdains you ; disdain the world. Take refuge in 
a garret ; write masterpieces ; seize power in some way, 
and the world will be at your feet ; you can then retum 
the braises it has given you on the very ground where 
you received them. The more regard Madame de 
Bargeton has shown you in the past, the greater the 
aversion she will now feel to 3'ou. That is the way with 
women's feelings. The question now is not to recover 
her as a friend, but to avoid making her an enemy. I 
will show you a means of doing this. She must hâve 
written you letters ; send them ail back to her ; she will 
be touched by such an act, which is that of a gentleman ; 
later, if you should happen to need her, she will not be 
hostile. As for me, I hâve so high an opinion of your 
future career, that I am already defending you every- 
where ; and henceforth if I can be of any service to 3'ou, 
you will find me ready." 
Lucien was so dejected, pale, and overoome, that he 
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did not retarn the frigidly polite salutation which the 
old bean bestowed upon him. He returned to his hotel^ 
where he foond Staub hiniself, who had corne, less to try 
on the clothes (which he did try on) than to ascertain 
from the landlady of the ^*- Gaillard-Bois*' the financial 
standing of his customer. Lucien had arrived in a 
post-chaise ; Madame de Bargeton had brought him back 
from the théâtre in her carriage last Thursday evening. 
So far so good. Staub called Lucien '^ Monsieur le 
comte/' and took pains to show him with what talent 
he had brought out his handsome shape. 

'* A young man dressed like that," he said, ^' may 
walk in the Tuileries and marry a rich Englishwoman 
in a fortnight." 

This joke of the German tailor, the perfection of his 
dotlies, the fineness of the cloth, and the grâce he be- 
held in his person as he tumed himself about before the 
glass, did certainly comfort Lucien and make him less 
gloomy. He told himself, vaguely, that Paris was the 
capital of chance, and for the time being he believed in 
chance. Had n't he a volume of poetry, and a magni- 
ficent romance, '' The Archer of Charles IX.," in 
manuscript? Staub promised the overcoat and the 
rest of the garments for the following day. 

The next moming the boot-maker, the shirt-maker, 
and the tailor arrived, ail with their bills. Lucien, ig- 
norant of the usual way of getting rid of them, and still 
under the influence of provincial customs, paid the 
bills ; but havîng paid them, he became aware that only 
three hundred and sixty francs remaîned out of the two 
thousand he had brought with him, — and this at the end 
of a week ! Nevertheless, he dressed himself and went 
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"^ Tes, madame, thanks to you, nothîng does remain to me 
— nothing? do I say nothing? but it is of that the world 
was made ; genius must follow God. I begin by imitating 
His mercy ; you need not tremble unless I tum to evil ; then 
indeed you will be the accomplice of my faults. NoI I 
pity you because you will no longer be a sharer in the famé 
to which I go, led on by labor." 

Having written that emphatic letter, fall of the 
sombre dignlty which an artist of twenty-one takes 
pleasure in exaggerating, Lucien's mind reverted to his 
own family. He saw once more the pretty rooms 
David had arranged for him by sacrificing part of his 
narrow means ; a remembrance of the tranquil, modeste 
middle-class joys he once had tasted came over him ; 
visions of his mother, of his sister, of David, were 
about him ; he saw once more the tears they shed as he 
lefb them to seek his fortune, and he wept ; for he was 
now alone in Paris, the city of his hopes, without 
friends, without protection. 

A few days later Lucien wrote as follows to his sister 
who was married by that time to David Sechard : — 

My Dear Eve, — Sisters hâve the melancholy privilège 
of sharing more griefs than joys when they are part of the 
existence of brothers vowed to Art, and I begin to fear I 
shall continue to be a burden to you. Hâve I not already 
wom you out, — aU of you who hâve sacrificed yourselves 
for me? 

But the memory of the past, full of the joys of home, 
supports me in the solitude of my présent I fly, like an 
eagle retuming to its nest, across the space that parts me 
from those true affections, after experiencing the first 
miseries, the first déceptions of the world of Paris. 
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Hâve your candies blinked ? hâve the logs on the hearth 
rolled down ? and has my mother said, '* There, Lucien is 
thinking of ns " ? and did David answer, " He is battling with 
men and things " ? 

Eve, I Write this letter for no eye but yours. To you 
alone do I dare to tell the good and the evil which happen to 
me, blushing for both, for good ïa as rare hère as evil should 
be. You are now to hear many things in few words. 
Madame de Bargeton was ashamed of me ; she deserted, dis- 
missed, repudiated me on the ninth day after our arrivai 
When she sees me she tums away her head ; and I, to f ollow 
her into society, hâve spent seventeen hundred and fif ty of 
the two thousand francs which you, my dear ones, obtained 
for me with such difficulty. " Spent them 1 *' I hear you say, 
<< on what ? " My poor sister, Paris is a strange whirligig ; a 
dinner can be had for eighteen sous, but the simplest at a 
f ashionable restaurant costs fifty francs ; there are waistcoats 
and trousers for four francs forty sous, but good tailors will 
make noue under a hundred francs. Feople pay a sou to 
cross a gutter when it rains ; but the slightest distance in a 
hackney-coach costs thirty-two sous. 

After living for a time in the fashionable quarter, I hâve 
now corne to a house in the rue de Gluny, one of the mean- 
est and gloomiest streets in Paris, squeezed between three 
chnrches and the old buildings of the Sorbonne. I occupy a 
fumished room on the fourth floor of this house, and though 
it is very dirty and shabby I pay fifteen francs a month for 
it. I breakfast on a two-sous roll and a sou*s worth of milk, 
but I dine very weU at the restaurant of a man named 
Flicoteaux on the place de la Sorbonne. Until next winter 
my living will not cost more, at least I hope not, than sixty 
francs a month, everything included. Therefore my remain- 
ing two hundred and forty francs will keep me four months. 
Between now and then I shall surely hâve sold my novel, 
*' The Archer of Charles IX." and the poems you know of , 
which I shall caU "Daisies." 
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Therefore you must not be at ail nneasy about me. If 
the présent is mean, and bare, and chilling, the future is 
blue, and rich, and splendid. Nearly ail great men hâve 
ezperienced the vicissitudes which now affect but do not 
overwhelm me. Plautus, a great comic poet, was a miller's 
drudge; Machiavelli wrote "The Prince," at night after 
laboring in a crowd of other workmen by day. The great 
Cervantes, who lost an arm at the battle of Lepanto, and 
was called " the old one-armed " by the scribblers of his 
time, was f orced by lack of a publisher to put an interval 
of ten years between the first and second parts of his 
sublime ** Don Quixote." 

We, of our time, are not so badly off as that. Distress 
and poverty can only touch the unknown men of talent; 
the moment they make a name, writers become rich, and I 
shall be rich. I live by thought; I pass the greater 
part of my day in the library of Sainte-Geneviève, where 
I am gaining the éducation I still need, without which I 
could not go far. 

To-day, therefore, I am almost happy. In a few more 
days I shall be joyously reconciled to my position. I give 
myself up through ail my waking hours to a toil I lové ; 
material living is secured to me ; I meditate much, I study ; 
I do not see that I can now be wounded, having renounced 
Society, in which my vanity did suffer for a time. Illustrious 
men in ail âges hâve lived apart f rom the world. They are 
like the birds in a grove, they sing, they charm ail Nature, 
but no eye sees them. Thus will I do — and so doing I 
shall realize the ambitions plans of my souL 

I do not regret Madame de Bargeton. A woman who 
could act as she has acted does not deserve a thought. Neither 
do I regret having quitted Angoulême. That woman did 
well for me when she persuaded me to Paris and cast me 
upon my own resources. Paris is the home of writers, 
thinkers, poets. Hère, alone, can famé be cultivated ; already 
I feed upon the noble sustenance she gamers for the soûl in 
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thèse days. Hère writers find, in the muséums, in the col- 
lections, the living works of ail the genius of the past to 
warm and stimulate their imagination. Hère, alone, vast 
libraries, always open, offer food and information to the 
mind. In short, there is in Paris, in the air, in every détail 
of its being, a soûl which breathes and impresses itself on 
àll literary création. We learn more things in half an hour, 
by merely conversing in a café or by spending one evening at 
the théâtre, than in ten years of provincial lif e. Hère, in 
truth, ail things are a drama to the eye, comparison and 
instruction to the mind. Extrême cheapness, excessive cost, 
that is Paris, where every bee can find its honey and every 
soûl may assimilate what it needs. Therefore, though I 
sulfer just now, I repent of nothing. On the contrary, a 
noble future spreads bef ore me and uplif ts my heart, wounded 
for the moment only. 

Adieu, my dear sister ; do not expect to hear from me 
regularly ; one of the peculiarities of Paris is that one does 
not realize how time Aies. Life rushes on with frightful 
rapidity. I kiss my mother, and David, and you, dear Eve, 
more tenderly than ever. 

Your Lucien* 
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TV. 

TWO VABIETIE8 OF PUBLISHEB. 

Flicoteaux is a name inscribed on many memories. 
Few Btudents lived in the Latin quarter during the first 
twelve years of the Restoration who did not fréquent 
that temple of hunger and poverty. The dinner, oom- 
posed of three dishes, oost eighteen sous, ineluding a 
décanter of wine or a bottle of béer ; twenty-two sous 
with a whole bottle of wine. The cause that undoubt- 
edly prevented this friend of youth from making a 
colossal fortune was an item in his prospectus printed 
in large letters and thus worded : Bread at discré- 
tion, — in other words, unlimited bread. Many a dis- 
tinguished famé had Flicoteaux for its foster-father. 
Certainly the heart of more than one famous man must 
be conscious of a thousand ineffable memories as he 
passes that well-known shop window, with its lîttle 
panes, looking on the place de la Sorbonne and the 
rue Neuve-de-Richelieu, which Flicoteaux II. and III. 
hâve respected, even after the July days. Thèse suc^ 
cessors of the first Flicoteaux hâve had the sensé to 
leave untouched the dïngy tints and the respectable 
elderly air which manifest so deep a disdain for the 
charlatanism of exteriors, — that novel form of adver- 
tisement made to the eyes at the expense of the stomach 
by nearly ail the restaurateurs of thèse days. Instead 
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of the stuffed game-birds destined never to be cooked ; 
instead of those fantastic fishes, such as never swam ; 
instead of *' earlj yegetables " (which might be called 
antediluvial), exposed in specious show to entice the 
corporals and their womenfolk, the honest Flicoteaux 
exhibîted hia salad-bowls, patched with many a rivet, 
or heaps of stewed prunes, rejoicing the ejes of the 
consumer, sure that the word dessert^ delusive on other 
prospectuses, was a reality at Flicoteaux's. Six-pound 
loaves eut in four were likewise reassuring as to the 
bread ad libitum. 

Such was the luxury of an establishment which, had 
it existed in his day, Molière would hâve rendered 
famous, so mirth-provoking is the sound of an epigram- 
matic name. Flicoteaux exists; it will exist so long 
as students eat to live. Yes, it was and is where they 
eat, — nothing more nor less than that ; but they eat 
there as they work elsewhere, with a serions or joyous 
diligence acoording to their characters or their circum- 
stances. This celebrated establishment consisted, at 
the time of which we speak, of two long, low, narrow 
rooms, placed at right angles, and lighted, one from the 
place de la Sorbonne, the other from the rue Neuve-de- 
Richelieu. Both were furnished with tables, probably 
taken fh>m some couvent refectory, for their length was 
monastic; and the places for the regular customers 
were marked by napkins rolled up and thrust into num- 
bered métal rings. Flicoteaux I. changed his table- 
linen only once a week, but Flicoteaux IL changed, it is 
said, twice a week as soon as he found that compétition 
was threatening the dynasty. 

This restaurant was, in fact, a workshop with suitable 
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ils, rather than a hall of festive pteasure ; every 
,te bis food and âepaTt«d qnickly. The waiten 

and went without lingering; ail were bnsy; ail 
needed. The viande were not Tarions ; the potato 
>erpetaa1. Ireland might not possess a potato; 
oot might be lacking eveiywhere elee, but at 
%aux'8 never. For the last thirty yeare it has 
ihed tbere, of that beantifnl golden color loved 
tian, with minced-up greenery scattered over it ; 
as you knew it in 1814 yon will find it in 1840. 
mtlcts and the beefateaks are to the dinner-lista of 
istabliahment what grouse and stai^eon are to 

of Véry, — extraordinary diahes, which niust be 
ed in the morning. The female of the gcnns ox 
ils and her son abounds under the most ingenuoua 
ta. When the mackerel and the whiting bear 

npon the coasts of France they bound thence to 
«aux's. There the vicissitudes of agriculture are 
ted and the caprices of Frencb seasons. You caa 
tbings there about the phases of nature which the 
nd idle and indiffèrent hâve no idea of. A etudent 
id in tbe Latin quarter acquirea at Flicoteauz'a 
lost accurete knowledge of times and seasons ; he 
s when atring-beana and peas do ripen, when cab- 
will scent the hall, what species of salad abounds, 
ïhy the beetroot faila. An old calumny, lasting 
to the time when Lucien appeared there, attributed 
tpearance of beefateaka to a period of moitality 
g horses. 

r Fansian restaurants offer a really finer sighL 
you will meet with youth and faith gayly enduring 
ty, though grave and ardent, eamest and anxious 
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faces are not lacking. Clothes are generaUj neglected. 
Castomers who oome well-dressed are remarked upon, 
for everybody knows what such unwonted apparel sig- 
nifies, — a mistress ezpected, a théâtre in prospect, or 
a visit to the upper sphères. Hère, it is said, lasting 
friendships haye been fonned among students who, 
later in life became celebrated men ; in fact, an instance 
of that will be found in this history. Nevertheless, 
excepting the yonng men of the same ooantry neighbor- 
hood who congregate together at an end of the tables, 
the diners hâve, as a gênerai thing, a gravity which 
does not easily nnbend, perhaps because of the catholi- 
city of the wine. Those who hâve cnltivated Flicoteaux 
for any length of time can remember several grave and 
mj'sterioos personages wrapped in a fog of chiUing 
poverty, who hâve dined there for two or more years 
and hâve then disappeared; no light on the lives of 
such Parisian wraiths being ever given to the eyes of 
their inqoisitive co-diners. The friendships started at 
Flicoteaax's were dinched in the adjoining cafés to the 
famés of a spiritaous punch or the glow of a half-cup 
of coffee hallowed by a gloria of some sort. 

During the first days of his installation in the rue de 
Cluny, Lucien, like other néophytes, was timid and reg- 
ular in his behavior. Aller his disastrous trial of fash- 
ionable life which had swept away his capital, he threw 
himself into work with that youthful ardor that soon 
succumbs to the difiSculties and the amusements offered 
by Paris to ail existences, be they luxurious or poverty- 
stricken, — difficulties and temptations which can be 
only resisted by the savage force of real talent or the 
dogged will of ambition. 
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Laden usaallj betook himself to Flicoteaox's aboat 
half-past foar in the afbernoon, having observed the 
advantage of arriving among the first ; the dishes were 
then more yaried, and there was still enough of which- 
ever he preferred. Like ail poetic natures he liked a 
particular seat, and his choice in this instance was not 
without discernaient. From the first day of his attend- 
ance at Flicoteaux's he had noticed, near the comptoir ^ 
a table at which the faces of the dîners and the scraps 
of their conversation which reached his ears indicated 
literary companionship. Moreover, a sort of instinct 
told him that bj sitting near the comptoir he would be 
in doser relations with the heads of the restaurant. 
Accordingly he sat down at a little square tablé near bj, 
where he saw two covers laid with clean napkins not in 
métal rings, intended, no doubt, for transient guests. 
Directly opposite to him sat a pale and thin young man, 
apparently as poor as himself, whose fine, wom face re- 
vealed that hopes relinquished had wearied his mind and 
left within his soûl deep furrows where no seed now 
could germinate. Lucien felt himself impelled to this 
unknown man by thèse vestiges of poesy lingering about 
him and by an irrésistible impulse of sympathy. 

This young man, the first person with whom the poet 
of Angoulême conversed, afber ezchanging civilities 
and observations for about a week, was named Etienne 
Lousteau. Like Lucien, Etienne had left his provincial 
home, a town in Berry, about two years earlier. His 
animated gestures, his buming glance, his curt, succinct 
speech, betrayed at times some bitter knowledge of 
literary life. Etienne had come from Sancerre with a 
tragedy in his pocket, drawn to Paris by the same 
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desires whîch enticed Lacien, — famé, power, money. 
At first he dined daily at Flicoteaux's, soon only now 
and then. Lucien missed him. When young meii 
bave met the night before, the interest of their con- 
Tersation bolds over into that of the next day ; but 
thèse interyals of absence obliged Lucien to break the 
ice anew each time they met) and retarded an intimacy 
which, during thèse first weeks, had made but litUe 
progress. 

By questioning the dame du comptoir Lucien learned 
that his acquaintance was on the Btskffof Sk petit joumalj 
and wrote the dramatic articles on pièces acted at the 
Ambigu-Comique^ the G^té, and the Panorama-Dra- 
matique. This was enough to make him a personage 
to Lucien, who determined to begin a conversation and 
make some efforts to obtain a friendship which might 
be useful to his own career. The journalist was absent 
two weeks. Lucien did not as yet know that Etienne 
only dined at Flicoteaux's when he had no money, 
which fact gave him his morose, disillusioned look, and 
the stiffness which Lucien met with courteous smiles and 
pleasant words. Nevertheless, such an intimacy re- 
quired deliberate thought before it was entered upon ; 
for this unknown journalist was evidently leading a 
costly life, mingled with petit verres, cups of coffee, 
bowls of punch, théâtres, and suppers. Now, during 
his first weeks in the Latin quarter Lucien's behavior 
was that of a child bewildered by his first expérience 
of Parisian life. After studying the costs of llving 
and calculating bis resources, he dared not foUow the 
ways of Etienne, fearing to be again drawn into the 
blnnders he now so deeply regretted. Still under the 
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inflaence of his provincial faiths, his guardian angels, 
£ye and David, rose before his mind at eveiy evil 
thought, reminding him of the hopes they had placed 
upon him, of the happiness of his mother, for which he 
was acooontable, and of ail the promises of bis genius. 
He continued therefore to spend his momings in the 
library of Sainte-Geneviève studpng history; where 
his first researches showed him horrible mistakes in his 
'^ Archer of Charles IX." When the librarj closed he 
returned to his cold damp bedroom to correct his work, 
recast it, or reject whole chapters. After dining at 
Flicoteaux's he walked along the Passage du Commerce 
to Blosse's *^ Literaiy Cabinet," where he spent his 
evenings reading oontemporary literatare, newspapers, 
periodicals, and volumes of poetry, to keep himself in 
touch with the intellectual movement of the day, and 
returned to his wretched room at midnight having saved 
the cost of fuel and lights. Thèse readings changed 
his ideas so completely that he revised the collection 
of his sonnets upon flowers, his dear *' Daisies," and 
worked over them until scarcely a hundred Unes remained 
the same. 

At first, therefore, Lucien led the pure and innocent 
life of those guileless young provincials who think the 
food provided by Flicoteaux luxurious living compared 
with that of their family home, who refresh themselves 
by sauntering slowly along the alleys of the Luxem- 
bourg, looking obliquely at the pretty women, with 
swelling hearts, and who never leave the student 
quarter, where they dévote themselves religîously to 
work for the sake of their fUture career. But Lucien, 
born a poet, soon possessed by eager desires, was 
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powerless against the sedactions of theatrical posters* 
The Théâtre- Français the Vaudeville, the Variétés, the 
Opera-Comique, where he sat in the pit, took some sixty 
firancs ont of his pocket. What poet could resist the 
enjoyment of seeing Talma in the parts which he 
made so famous? The théâtre, that first love of ail 
poetic natures, fascinated Lucien; the actors and the 
actresses seemed to him imposing personages. He 
never dreamed of the possibility of crossing the foot- 
lights and seeing them familiarly. Thèse givers of his 
delîght were to his mind wonderful beings whom the 
journals ought to treat as one of the great interests of 
the State. To be a dramatic author, to see his plays 
acted, — oh, what a dream to nurse ! That dream a few 
bold spirits, like Casimir Delavigne, had realized ! 

Such teeming thoughts, such moments as thèse of 
belief in himself, followed by despair, agitated Lucien's 
being and kept him in the path of toil and economy, 
notwithstanding the low mutterings of more than one 
importunate désire. Through excess of virtue he for- 
bade himself to ever enter the Palais-Royal, that place 
of perdition, where in a single day he had spent fifty 
francs at Véry's and nearly five hundred francs in 
dothes. When he yielded to the temptation of seeing 
Fleury, Talma, the two Baptistes, or Michot, he stood 
for five hours in the queue to obtain a seat in the dark 
gallery. Often on such occasions, after waiting two 
hours, the words ^'There are no seats left*' would 
écho in the ears of many a disappointed student. After 
the play Lucien retumed home with lowered eyes, look- 
ing at nothing in the streets, crowded at that hour with 
séduction. A few adventures of extrême simplicity 

6 
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may hâve happened to him, sach as take a vast place 
in timid and yoathfol imaginations. 

Frightened one day when counting his money at the 
rapid diminution of his capital, Lucien felt oold chills 
ran down him as the necessity of obtaining a publisher 
and doing some work for pay came over him. The 
3'ouug Journalist of whom he would fain hâve made a 
friend no longer dined at Fiicoteaux's. Lucien waitcd 
and hoped that something would turn up, but nothing 
came. In Paris, lucky accidents happen only to those 
who are much in the world ; the yariety of a man's in- 
tercourse with life increases his chances of success ; luck 
is always on the side of numbers. Like a true provin- 
cial, in whom the sensé of prudence long remains, Lucien 
did not wish to reach a period when a few francs only 
would remain to him. He resolved to face a publisher. 

On a cold morning in the month of September he 
walked along the rue de la Harpe with his manu- 
scripts under his arm. He went as far as the quai 
des Augustîns, following the sidewalk and looking 
altemately at the waters of the Seine and the shops 
of the publishers, as if some guardian angel were ad- 
vising him to throw himself into the river rather than 
into literature. After agonizing hésitation, after ex- 
amining with the deepest attention the faces he could 
see throngh the Windows or the doors, faces more or 
less kindly, cheerful, scowling, joyous, or sad, he came 
upon a house before which the clerks were packiug 
books in haste. Shipments were evidently being made ; 
the walls were covered with advertisements : — 

"For sale: The Soutabt, by M. le Vicomte 
d'Arlincourt, third édition. L^okide, by Victor Du- 
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caDge, 5 vois. 12nio, printed on fine paper, price 12 frs. 
Moral Inductions^ bj Eératry." 

*' They are lacky, those fellows ! ** thought Lucien. 

The advertisement, or rather the poster, a new and 
original invention of the famous Ladvocat, was then 
flourishing for the first time on the walls of Paris. The 
city was soon oyermn by the imitators of this novel 
method of advertising, which broaght in qaite a reve- 
nue to the State. Lucien, his heart swelling with ardor 
and disquietude, Lucien, so great in Angoulême, so lit- 
tle in Paris, slid along the walls of the houses trying to 
summon courage to enter that shop, full of clerks, cus- 
tomers, and publishers. 

*' And perhaps authors," thought Lucien. 

*' I wish to speak to Monsieur Vidal or to Monsieur 
Porchon," he said to a clerk. 

He had read the sign in large letters : '^ Vidal and 
Pobchon; publishing-commissioners for France and 
foreign oountries.'' 

<^ They are both engaged," said the busy clerk. 

" I will wait." 

The poet was left to himself in the shop, where he 
ezamined the packages. He stayed there two hours 
looking at the titles of books, opening the volumes and 
reading a page of them hère or there. At last, he found 
himself leaning against a glass partition covered with 
smaU green curtains, behind which he now suspected 
that either Porchon or Vidal was ensconced, for he 
overheard the following conversation : — 

" Will you take five hundred copies? If so, I '11 let 
you hâve them at five francs and give you a double com- 



mission." 
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'* What price does that make them? '' 

^' Sixteen sous less.'* 

^^ Four francs, foar sous? " said Vidal or Porchon, to 
whoever was making the offer. 

" Yes," replied the seller. 

" With time allowance?" 

^' Old screw I then you '11 paj me in eighteen months 
with notes at a jear's sight?" 

*' No, paid at once," replied Vidal or Porchon. 

' ' What time, nine months ? " asked the writer, or, more 
probably, his publisher, whowasdoubtlessoffering a book. 

*' No, my dear fellow, one year," replied the buyer. 

There was silence for a moment. 

^' You are squeezing the blood out of me I " cried the 
seller. 

'' But do you suppose we shall sell five hundred copies 
of 'Lëonide' in a year?" replied the publishing-com- 
missioner to the agent of Victor Ducange. '^ If books 
went off as publishers wish, we should be millionnaires, 
my dear friend; but they go as the public choose. 
Walter Scott's novels are selling at eighteen sous a 
volume, three francs twelve sous the set, and you 
expect me to sell your trash higher ! If you want me 
to push the book, make it worth my while. Vidal ! " 

A stout man left a desk and came forward, putting 
his pen behind his ear. 

'' On your last journey how many Ducange books did 
you get off ? " asked Porchon. 

'' I soid two hundred of the ' Little Old Man of 
Calais ; ' but in order to do that I had to oome down 
on two other books which give less commission, — * 
regular nightingales." 
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Later, Lucien learned that the nickname ^^ nightin- 
gale" is applied by publishers to bocks which staj 
perched upon their Bhelves in the darkest depths of 
the warehouses. 

'^ Besides, joa know," continued Vidal, '^ Picard is 
preparing to seU novels. We are promised twenty per 
cent discount on the trade price in order to make him 
a saccess." 

^^ Very good, then ; at one year/' said the seller, 
dolefully, frightened by the last remark made, as it 
were confidentially, between Vidal and Porchon. 

** Is that settled? " asked Porchon. 

" Tes." 

The selling pablisher left the place. Lucien heard 
Porchon remark to Vidal, ^'We hâve three hundred 
copies already engaged ; payment is delayed a year ; 
we can sell the whole batch of the * Lëonide * at five 
firancs, payment in six months and — " 

** Yes, I see," said Vidal; ^' that is fifteen hundred 
francs clear." 

'^ Oh ! I knew he was pressed." 

'* He is losing money ; he pays Ducange four thou- 
sand francs for two thousand copies." 

Hère Lucien stopped Vidal short by showing himself 
at the door of the glass cage. 

'^ Gentlemen," he said to the partners, '^ I hâve the 
honor to wish you good-moming." 

The publishers scarcely returned his salutation. 

^^ I am the author of a novel on the history of France, 
in the style of Walter Scott ; it is called ^ The Ai'cher of 
Charles IX. ; ' and I propose to you to publish it." 

Porchon cast a frigid look at Lucien, and laid his pen 
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on his desk. Vidal looked at the anthor radely, and 
replied : — 

*^ We are not publîshen ; we sell books on commis- 
Bien. We never nndertake books on oar own acconnt, 
unless the writers hâve made a name. Besides, in 
any case, we deal onlj in serions books, historiés, oom- 
pendiums." 

*^ Bat my book is serions ; its object is to depict in a 
trne light the stniggle of the Catholics who stood for 
absolute govemment against the Protestants who wanted 
a republic." 

^^ Monsieur Vidal I " called a clerk. 

Vidal slipped out. 

*' I don't say, monsieur, that yonr book may not be a 
masterpiece," said Porchon, with an nncivil gesture, 
** but we only concem ourselves with books already 
printed. 60 and see those firms which buy manu- 
scripts ; there 's Père Doguereau, rue du Ck>q, near the 
Louvre ; he buys novels. If you had come sooner you 
might hâve seen Pollet, Doguereau's rival, one of the 
publishers in the Galeries de Bois ; he has just gone 
out." 

*' Monsieur, I hâve a collection of poems — ** 

** Monsieur Porchon I " called some one. 

*' Poems ! " cried Porchon, angrily ; *' whom do you 
take me for?" he added with a sneer, disappearing 
into a wareroom behind him. 

Lucien crossed the Pont-Neuf a prey to many reflec- 
tions. The facts he had discovered from this commer- 
cial lingo showed him plainly enough that to such 
publishers books were like hats to hatters, — goods to 
buy cheap and sell dear. 
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^' I made a mistake in going there,'' thought he ; but 
he was, ail the same, shocked at the brutal and mate- 
rial aspect under which literature had been shown to 
him. He presently came to a modest little shop in the 
rue du Coq^ over the door of which was painted, in yellow 
letters on a green ground, the words : ''Doguebeau, Pub- 
LisHEB." Lucien remembered having seen that name at 
the bottom of the titlepages of various novels he had 
opened in Blosse's reading-room. He entered, not 
without that inward trépidation which ail men of imag> 
ination feel at the prospect of a struggle. He found 
a sîngular old man within, — one of the most original 
figures of the book-trade under the Empire. 

Doguereau wore a black coat with long square skirts, 
though the fashion of the day required what were called 
<^ cod-fish tails/' He had a waistcoat of some common 
wooUen materîal in squares of divers colors, from the 
pocket of which depended a steel chain and a brass key, 
which jingled against a pair of huge black breeches. 
The watch must hâve been about the size of an onion. 
This attire was completed by a pair of thick wooUen 
Btocklngs, iron-gray in color, and shoes with silver 
buckles. The old man was bareheaded, and his gray 
hair hung down rather poetically in straggling locks. 
Père Doguereau, as Porchon had caUed him, resembled 
a professor of belles-lettres as to coat, breeches, and 
shoes, but his waistcoat, watch, and stockings were 
those of a shopkeeper. His countenance did not con- 
tradict this curions combinatlon ; he had the magiste- 
rial, dogmatic air and the wom face of a professor of 
rhetoriç, and the keen eyes, the suspicions mouth, the 
vague uneasiness of a bookseller. 
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Becured and hirnself free to labor. He planned a new 
abode, arranged his mode of life, a litUe more and he 
wonld even hâve made purchases for it He whiled 
awaj the time and his impatience in Blosse's reading- 
Toom. Two days later old Doguerean, greatly sur- 
prised at the style Lucien had displayed in a first 
work, pleased with the exaggeration of the characters 
which the period of the drama permitted, struck with 
the ardor of imagination with which the young aathor 
had developed his plot (the old man had not lost his 
power of appréciation), — old Doguerean, we say, came 
to the house where his embryo Walter Scott was living. 
He had made up his mind to pay a thousand francs 
down for the absolute possession of '* The Archer of 
Charles IX.'^ and to bind Lucien in writing to supply 
him with other works. But when the old fox saw the 
house he reoonsidered his intentions. 

'^ A young man who lives in such a place as this/' 
thonght he, '^has humble tastes; he loves study and 
work; eight hundred francs will be enough to give 
him/' 

The landlady^ of whom he asked his way to Monsieur 
Lucien de Rubempré's apartment, replied, ^'Fourth 
floor ! " The publisher looked up, saw that the sky was 
above that floor^ and thought to hirnself: — 

^* This young man is a good-looking fellow ; he is in 
fact a very handsome man ; if he earns much money he 
will waste it, he won't work any longer. In our mutual 
interests I shall offer him six hundred francs, — in ready 
money, not bills." 

So thinking, he went upstairs and rapped three 
knocks on Lucien's door, which the young man opened. 
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The bareness of the room was depressing. On the 
table was a bowl of milk and a two-sous roll. This 
penary of genias struck old Dogaereau. 

*' May he long keep to thèse simple habits, this fru- 
galit}', thèse modest wants," thought he ; then he said 
aloud : ^* I am very glad to see you. luis is how Jean- 
Jacqnes, with whom you hâve much in common, lived. 
Iq sach lodgings as thèse the fire of genius bonis and 
does great works. This is how men of letters ought to 
live, instead of junketing in cafés and restaurants, los- 
ing their time, their talent, and our money." So saying, 
he sat down. *^ Young man," he went on, '' yonr novel 
is not bad. I was once a professor of rhetoric, and I 
know French history ; there are excellent things in the 
book ; in short, you hâve a future before you." 

**Ah! monsieur." 

^* Well, as I told you, we can do business together. 
I will buy your novel." 

Lucien's heart glowed, he palpitated with Joy, he was 
about to enter the literary world, at last he would see 
bimself in print 

" I will pay you four hundred francs, said Doguereau, 
in a honied tone and looking at Lucien in a way that 
seemed to indicate an effort at generosity. 

" A volume? " said Lucien. 

*' The whole book," replied Doguereau, not heeding 
Lucien's astonishment. *^ But," he added, *' it will be in 
ready inoney. You must bind yourself to give me two 
Buch books every year for six years. If the first is sold 
off within six months I will engage to pay you six hun- 
dred for the sncceeding books. At the rate of two a 
year you will eam a hundred francs a month ; that will 
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secare jour livelihood and joa wUl be happj. I bave 
sathors to whom I paj onlj thiee handred francs a 
novel. I give two handred francs for a translation 
from the English. Formerlj, soch priées woold hâve 
been exorbitant'' 

^^Monsieur, we cannot come to anj agreement on 
sucb tenns, and I reqaest jon to retom mj manuscript,'* 
said Lucien, cruelly disappointed. 

^'There it is/' said the old man. '^ You don't nnder- 
Btand business, monsieur. In bringing out an author's 
first work a publisher risks sixteen hundred francs on 
the printing and the paper. It is casier to make a 
novel than it is to prodnce that sum of money. I bave 
a hundred novels now on mj hands but I bave n't a 
hundred and sixty thousand francs in my cashbox. 
Alas, I hâve n't made that sum during ail the twenty 
years I bave been a publisher. No man can make a 
fortune by bringing out novels. Vidal and Porchon will 
only sell them for us on terms which are becomîng day 
after day more extortionate. Where you risk your time 
I am forced to spend two thousand francs. If I make a 
mistake, for habent suafaJta libelli, 1 lose my two thou- 
sand francs ; while as for you, you bave only to launch 
an ode against public stupidity. After thinking over 
what I bave had the honor to say to you, you will 
come and see me, — yes, you will come back to me," 
repeated the publisher, authoritatively, in reply to a 
gesture of superb disdain from Lucien. ''Far from 
finding other publîshers willing to risk two thousand 
francs on an unknown author, you will not find even a 
clerk who would give himself the trouble to read 3*our 
manuscript I; who bave read it, can show you a 
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good manj faults of grammar in it" Lucien looked 
mortiûed. *' When I see jou again you will hâve lost a 
hundred francs," added the old man ; ^^ for I shall then 
give you only three hundred for that novel." He rose, 
bowed, and tumed to go ; but on the sill of the door 
he stopped and said : ^' If you had no talent, no future 
before you, if I did not take an interest in studious 
young men, I should never hâve proposed to you such 
libéral terms. A hundred francs a month ! think of it ! 
However, a novel in a drawer is not a horse in a stable ; 
it won't eat oats — but then, it does n't provide any I " 

Lucien took his manuscript and flung it on the floor 
crying out, " l 'd rather burn it ! " 

^' You hâve the head of a poet," said the old man. 

Lucien devoured his bread and gulped down his milk 
and went out. The room was not big enough to con- 
tain him ; he would hâve tumed and doubled upon him- 
self like the lion in his cage at the Jardin des Plantes. 
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Y. 



THB FIRST FBUEITD. 



AT the libraiy of Sainte-Geneyiève, to which Laden 
DOW made his way, he had long noticed, and always in 
the same oorner, a young man aboat twenty-five years 
of age^ who seemed to work with a steady application 
which nothing diatarbed, — the test of true literary 
toilers. This yonng man had evidently been in the 
habit of coming to the library for some time ; the clerks 
and the librarian himself showed him attentions; he 
was allowed to take ont books which, as Lucien noticed, 
he brought back punctually the next day. The poet 
recognized in this unknown stndent a brother in penury 
and hope. 

Smally thin, and pale, this toiler hid a noble brow 
beneath a thick black mane of hair, somewhat ill-kept ; 
his hands were beautiful ; he attracted the eye of even 
non-observing persons by a vague resemblance to the 
portrait of Bonaparte engraved after Robert Lefebvre. 
That engraving is a poem of passionate melancholy, 
repressed ambition, subdued activity. Examine it well. 
Tou will find there genius and discrétion, shrewdness 
and grandeur. The eyes hâve a soûl like the eyes of a 
woman. Their glanée is eager into space, désirons of 
difficulties to vanquish. Were the name '' Bonaparte" 
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not written beneath it joa still would pause to gaze 
upon that portrait and contemplate it The young man 
wbo seemed to embodj this engraving usually wore 
trousers à pied in thick-soled shoes ; a frock-coat of 
common cloth, a black cravat, a waîstcoat of graj and 
white cloth, buttoned to the neck, and a cheap hat. His 
contempt for ail unnecessarj care in dress was obvions. 
This noticeable person, marked with the seal whîch 
genias stamps upon the forehead of her slaves, Lncien 
had seen at Flicoteaux's. He was, in fact, the most 
regular of the customers; he ate to live, pajing no 
attention to the food, with which he seemed familiar ; he 
drank water only. Whether in the library or at 
Fliooteaux's, he manifested in ail things a sort of dig- 
nity which came no doabt from the oonselousness that 
hîs life was oocopied with great things; this made 
him, in some degree, inapproachable. His glance was 
thoughtM. Méditation inhabited that noble brow, 
whîch was finely eut. Lucien felt an involuntary 
respect for him. Several tîmcs they had mntually 
glanced at each other as if to speak, when entering or 
leaving the library or the restaurant, and then refhiined 
as if neither dared to take the step. This silent guest 
always took his place in a retired corner of the dining- 
room looking on the place de la Sorbonne. Lucien had, 
therefore, no opportunity of joîning him, though he felt 
strongly drawn to the young worker who showed so 
many unspoken signs of superiority. The natures of 
both, as they knew later, were timid and virgin, and 
subject to those fears which are pleasurable émotions to 
solitary minds. Without a sudden meeting between 
thcm at the moment of Lucien's présent disaster per* 
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haps thej wonld never hâve oome into peraonal oom- 
mmiication. Bot noir, as Loden entered the me 
des Grès, he saw the nnknown worker retoming firom 
Sainte-GenerîèTe, at an nnnsoal hoor. 

*^ The lîbrary is dosed, I do not know why, monsienr,** 
he said. 

Tears were in Lacien's ejes at the moment He 
thanked the stodent with a gestnre more eloqoent than 
words, — one of those gestnres which, from jonth to 
joath, open instantlj ail hearts. They walked on side 
bj side along the roe des Giès towaids the me de la 
Harpe. 

^^Then I shall go and walk in the Luxembourg," 
said Lncien. ^* When we hâve once oome ont it is hard 
to tam back to work." 

'^ Yes, we are no longer in the carrent of onr ideas," 
said the other. ^^ You seem dlstressed, monsieur." 

^' A strange thing has jost happened to me," said 
Lncien. 

He related his visit to Vidal and Porchon and that to 
tbe old publisher, and told of the proposais the latter 
had made to him ; he gave his name and added a few 
words as to his situation. For the last month he had 
spent sizty francs on food, thirty francs for lodging, 
twentj at the théâtre, ten for the reading-room, — in ail 
a hundred and twenty francs ; and only a hnndred and 
twenty now remained to him. 

'* Monsieur," said his companion, "your history is 
mine and that of the tbousand or twelve hundred other 
young men who annually come to Paris fh>m the 
provinces. But we are not among the most unfortunate. 
Do you see that théâtre? " he said, pointing to the roofs 
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or the Odéon. ^' One day a man of talent came to liye in 
the garret of one of those honses near the théâtre. He 
was snnk in the depths of poverty ; he was married, — 
an aggravation of miserj which has not jet corne to 
you or me, — married to a woman he loved ; addition- 
ally poor (or rich if you choose) in possessing two chil- 
dren ; overwhelmed with debt, but confident in his pen. 
He offered the Odéon a comedy in five acte. It was 
accepted; the comedians favored it; the manager 
pressed on the rehearsals. The poor author, living in 
a garret which you can see from hère, exhausted his last 
resources in living through the period required to bring 
out his play ; his wife took her clothes to the pawn- 
shop ; the family ate nothing but bread. The day of 
the last rehearsal, the evening before the firat représen- 
tation, that starving household owed fifby francs to the 
baker, the milkmàn, the porter. The author had kept 
his necessary clothes from the pawn-shop, a coat, shirt, 
trousers, waistcoat and boots. Certain of success, he 
clasped his wife to his breast, telling her they had seen 
the last of their troubles. ^ There is nothing now 
against us/ he crîed. ' There is fire,' said his wife. 
'Look, the théâtre is burning ! ' Monsieur, the Odéon 
was burned. Do not complain, therefore; you hâve 
neither wife nor children ; 3*on hâve a hundred and 
twenty francs in 3'our pocket, and you owe no man any- 
thing. That play had a run of a hundred and twenty 
nights at the Théâtre Louvois. The king gave a pen- 
sion to its author. As Buffon said, Genius is Patience. 
Patience is that which most resembles, in man, the 
process which Nature employs in her créations. What 
is Art, monsieur? It is Nature concentrated." 

6 
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The two yoang men were walkîng abont the Laxem- 
boarg. Lucien soon learned the name, afterwards 
famons, of the man who was trying to console him« 
He was Daniel d'Arthèz, now among the most illus- 
trious writers of oar day, and one of those rare beings 
who, in the beautiful words of the poet, présent " the 
harmonv of a noble talent with a noble sonL" 

^« No one can be a great man cheaplj," said 
d'Arthèz in his gentle voioe. ^' Genins waters her 
work with tears. Talent is a moral being which, like 
ail other beings, is subject to the maladies of childhood. 
Society rejects nndeveloped talent just as nature re- 
moves her feeble or deformed créations. Whoever 
wishes to rise above his feliows must be prepared to 
stru^le, and not recoil at difficultj*. A great writer is 
a martyr who does not die, — that's the whole of iti 
Yoa hâve upon yonr brow the stamp of genius," con- 
tinued d'Arthèz, casting a look npon his companion 
which seemed to envelop him, '^but, if yoa hâve not 
will within your soûl, if yoa haye not angelic patience, 
if — at whatever distance from attainment the caprices 
of yonr fate may fling yoa — yoa cannot, Hke the tor- 
toise^ retarn along the path towards yonr Infinité as the 
tortoise retums to its Océan, tben renoance, renoance 
to-day this career." 

^^Are yoo, yoarself, expecting tortures?" said 
Lucien. 

*^YeSy trials of ail sorts, ^calumny, betrayal, injus- 
tice of rivais, the trickery, harshness, insolence of 
publishers. If your work is a fine one, what matters 
afirstloss?" 

^^ Will you read and judge my work?" said Lucien. 
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*' Tes," replîed d'Arthèz. "I livo in the rae des 
Qaatre- Vents, in a house where one of the most illus* 
trioas men and one of the greatest geninses of our time, 
a phenomenon of science, Desplein, the great sui^eon, 
endured his martjrdom in struggling with the first 
difficulties of life and famé in Paris. The thought of 
Desplein gives me eyerj night the dose of conrage 
which I need every morning. I live in the very room 
where he ate, like Rousseau, bread and cherries, — but 
without Thérèse. Corne there in an hour and I shall 
be at home." 

The two poets parted, pressing each other's hand 
with an unspeakable effusion of melancholy tenderness. 
Lucien went to fetch his manuscript, Daniel d'Arthèz 
to pawn his watch and buy two bundles of wood that 
his new friend might find a fire in his oold room. Lucien 
was punctual ; he found a house even less décent than 
the one he lived in, entered through a dark aliey, at the 
end of which was the staircase. D'Arthèz' room, on 
the fifth flour, had two wretched Windows, between 
which stood a bookcase in blackened wood, fuU of 
ticketed paper boxes. A poor bedstead of painted 
wood, like those of schoolboys, a bedside table, and 
two armchairs covered with horsehair stood at the 
farther end of the room, the walls of which were cov- 
ered with checked paper stained by time and smoke. 
A long table piled with papers was placed between the 
fireplace and one of the Windows. Opposite the fire- 
place was a misérable mahogany bureau. A shabby 
carpet covered the whole floor ; this necessary luxury 
lessened the need of fùeL Before the table stood a 
common office*chair coyered with red sheep's-skiny 
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whitened by wear ; six other shabby chairs oompleted 
the fbrniture. 

On the fireplace Lucien saw an old card-table candie- 
stick, with four wax candies, covered with a shade. 
Later, when he one day asked the meaning of such 
luxury in the midst of ail other symptôme of direst 
poverty, d'Arthèz answered that it was impossible for 
him to endure the smell of a tallow candie. This little 
circumstauce shows the delicacj' of his sensés, — a sure 
indication of an exquisite sensibility. 

The rcading lasted seven hours. Daniel listened at- 
tontivoly, without saying a word or making an observa- 
lion, one of the rarest proofs of good taste an author 

can give. 
«» Well? '' said Lucien, laying the manuscript on the 

flrcplaoe. 

•( You are in a good and noble path," answered the 
yonng man, soberl}*, but your work should be donc over 
again. If you do not wish to be a mère imitator of 
Walter Scott you must make for yourself another strie, 
— for you hâve imitated him. You begin, like him, 
with a long conversation to introduce your characters ; 
when they hâve talked, you bring in description and 
action. This juxtaposition, which is necessary to ail 
dramatic art,3'ou employ last Reverse the order of 
things. Substitute for those diffuse conversations, 
which are fine in Scott but colorless with 3'ou, de* 
scriptions, to which our language vividly lends itself. 
Let dialogue be an expected conséquence which crowns 
your préparation of description and action. Enter at 
once upon the action. Handle your subject first one 
way, then another ; grasp it by the head or the tail ; in 
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Bhort, vary your methods, don^t be always the same. 
Walter Scott is without passion ; either he is ignorant 
of it, or the hypocritical morals of hîs nation forbid him 
the use of it To him woman is duty incarnate. With 
rare exceptions bis héroïnes are absolately the same ; 
he bas the matter-of-fact formula for ail of them. They 
proceed from Clarissa Harlowe ; reducing them to one 
idea he could not help making them of one type, yaried 
of course, by a more or less vlvid coloring. Woman 
bas bronght disorder into soclety througb passion. 
Passion bas an infinitude of aspects. Depict passions 
and you bave immense resources, of wbich tbis great 
genius deprived bimself that be might be read by the 
familles of prudish England. In France, you find the 
charming faults and brilllant manners of Cathollcism 
contrasting with the severe and gloomy figures of Cal- 
vinism during the most passionate period of our bis tory. 
But eacb authentic reign, from Charlemagne down, de- 
mands at least one work, — sometimes four or five ; es- 
pecially those of Louis XIV., Henri lY., and François I. 
You might thus write the picturesque bistory or drama 
of ail France, in wbich you could paint the costumes, 
fumiture, bouses, homes, prîvate life itself, prescnting 
at the same time the spirit of the âge, instead of 
laboriously narrating well-known facts. You bave a 
means of being original by correcting the popular errors 
wbich disfigure the memory of so many of our kings. 
Dare, for instance, in tbis first work of yours, to por- 
tray the grand and magnlficent figure of Catherine, 
wbich you baye sacrificed to the préjudices wbich still 
boyer round ber. Paint Charles IX. as he was, and 
not as Protestant writers baye made him. At the end 
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of ten years' toil and persistence joa will bave famé and 
fortune." 

It was now nine o'clock. Lucien imitated the secret 
eenerosity of his new friend by asking him to dine at 
Edon's, where he spent twelve francs. During this 
dinner d'Arthèz revealed the secret of his hopes and 
studies. He believed in no great, incomparable talent 
without a deep, a profound metaphysical knowledge. 
At the présent moment he was culling the philosophie 
riches of ancient and modem tîmes to assimilate them. 
He wished, like Molière, to be a deep philosopher before 
making comédies. He studied the written world and 
the living world ; the thought and the fact. His friends 
were naturalists, young physicians, political wrîters, 
and artists, — serions men and studious, ail of them full 
of promise. He lived b}" writing conscientious articles, 
poorly paid, for dictionaries, either biographie, encyclo- 
pédie, or of natural sciences. He wrote neither more 
nor less than was necessary for his livelihood while 
following his real purpose. D'Arthëz was also writing 
a work of imagination, undertaken solely to study the 
resources of the French language. This book, stiU 
unfinished, he took up and laid aside capriciously, re* 
serving it for days of great distress. It was a psycho^ 
logical study of deep import in the form of a novel. 

Though Daniel unfolded himself modestly he seemed 
gigantic to Lucien. By the time they left the restaurant, 
at eleven o'clock, Lucien was possessed by an ardent 
friendship for that virtue without vainglory, that noble 
nature so unconsciously sublime. He did not discuss 
Daniel's advice, he foUowed it to the letter. His fine 
talent, already ripened by thought^ accepted this criti* 
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cism, made for him and not for others, which opened 
to him the gâtes of a glorious palace of the imagina- 
tion. The lips of the provincial were touched with a 
live coal ; the words of the Parisian toiler found fruit- 
ful ground in the brain of the Angoulême poet. Lucien 
recast his work. 

Joyful in having met in the désert of Paris a heart 
which overflowed with gênerons sentiments in harmonj 
with his own, the great man of the provinces did as ail 
other yonng fellows who are hangrj for affection do ; 
he fastened like a chronic malady on d'Arthèz ; he 
called for him on his way to the library; he walked 
with him in the Luxembourg if the weather were fine ; 
he accompanied him home in the evening afber dining 
beside him at Flicoteaux's ; in short, he hngged to him 
as closely as the soldiers of the Grand Army hugged 
each other on the frozen plains of Russia. During the 
first days of his acquaintance with Daniel, Lucien noticed 
with some mortification that his présence caused a cer- 
tain constraint among the friends who surrounded 
d'Arthèz. The talk of thèse superior men, of whom 
Daniel spoke to him with suppressed enthusiasm, oflen 
seemed restrained within the limita of a reserve which 
was not in keeping with their evidently ardent friend- 
ship; at such times Lucien would take his leave dis- 
creetly, feeling pained by the ostracism of which he 
was the object, and also goaded by the curiosity he felt 
as to thèse unknown persons, who were called by none 
but their baptismal names. Ail of them bore upon 
their foreheads, like d'Arthèz, the stamp of some spécial 
genius. 

Aller certain secret oppositions, privately overcome 
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by Daniel, Lucien was at last deemed worthy of admis- 
sion into this brotherhood of great minds. Henceforth 
ho knew thèse men, united by the warmest sympathies 
and by the serions purposes of their intellectual lives, 
who met nearly every evening at d'Arthëz's lodging. 
They ail foresaw in Daniel a great writer ; they oonsid- 
ered him their leader ever since the loss of their first 
head, one of the most extraordinary geniuses of modem 
times, whO| for reasons unnecessarj" to mention hère, 
had retumed to his life in the provinces, — a man whom 
Lucien often heard the others mention under the 
name of Louis. The reader will easily understaud the 
interest and cnriosity thèse various persons roused 
in the young poet's mind when we mention those who 
hâve since, like d'Arthèz, achieved famé ; some others 
failed. 
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VI. 

THE BBOTHEBHOOD OF HEABTS AND MIMDS. 

Amokg those who are stîll liviag was Horace Bian- 
cboD, then a pupil at the Hôtel-Dieu, since one of the 
lights of the École de Paris, aud too well known now 
to make it necessary to describe his person or explain 
bis character and the nature of his mind. Next to him 
came Léon Giraud, the profoand philosopher, the bold 
theorist, who bas probed ail Systems, expounded them, 
formolated them, judged them, and laid them at the feet 
of bis idol, HUHAiOTT, — always grand, even in his er- 
rors, ennobled by sincerity. Intrepid toiler, conscien- 
tious scbolar, be is now the leader of a school of social 
and moral pbilosopby on which time alone can pronounce 
judgment. If bis convictions bave turned his destiny 
into régions foreign to those of his comrades, be is none 
the less their faitbfal friend. 

Art was represented by Joseph Bridaa, one of the 
best painters of the New School. Were it not for 
private troubles, to which his too impressionable nature 
condemned him, Joseph (whose final word is not yet 
said) might bave continued the traditions of the old 
Italian Masters ; for bis drawing is that of Rome and 
bis coloring of Venice. But love bas kiUed him ; it fills 
not bis heart only, but bis brain ; it upsets his life and 
leads him to describe strange zigzags. If his mistress 
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makes liim too happy or too misérable Joseph sends to 
the Exposition either sketches in which the oolor 
smothers the design, or pictures, finished under the dis- 
tress of Bome imaginarj grief, in which the drawing has 
BO absorbed him that the color, which he handles at will, 
is not distinguishable. He constantl}* disappoints both 
the pnblic and his friends. Hoffmann would hâve 
adored him for his bold innovations on the field of Art, 
for his whims, for his fancy. When he is quite himself 
he rouscB admiration ; he enjoys it ; and is angry when 
he receives no praise for his failures, in which the eyes 
of his own souI sec that which is absent for the eyes of 
the public. Capricioas to the last degree, his friends 
bave often seen him destroy a finished pictare because 
he thought it too carefuU}' worked up. *^ Too fiddling," 
he would say, *^ mère pupil work.'' Original, and some- 
times sublime, he has ail the troubles and ail the enjoy- 
ments of nervous tempéraments in whom a désire for 
perfection ofben turns to disease. His spirit is com- 
panion to that of Sterne, — not, of course, in literaiy 
achievement. His sayings, his flashes of thought hâve 
unspeakable savor. He is éloquent and knows how to 
love his friends, though always with the natural caprice 
which he puts into his feelings as he does into his work. 
He was dear to the brotherhood for precisely that which 
the commonplace world would hâve called his defects. 

Next we hâve Fulgence Bidal, one of the few writers 
of our day who are highly gifted with the comic view ; 
a poet indiffèrent to famé, tossing to the théâtres his 
commonest productions, and keeping in the harem of 
his own mind, for himself and for his friends, his choi- 
cest scènes ; asking nothing from the public but the 
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necessary monej to maintain his independence, and do- 
ing no more work when tbat was attained. Lazj, jet 
prolific as Rossini, compelled, like ail the great comic 
poets, like Molière and Rabelais, to oonsider every- 
thing on the side of the pro and against the contra^ 
he was sceptical, he conld langh and he did laugh at 
everything. Falgence Ridai is a great practical phi- 
losopher ; bnt his science of society, his genius of ob- 
servation, his contempt for famé hâve by no means 
withered his heart As active for others as he is in- 
dolent for himself, when he does make a move it is 
always for a friend. Not to give the lie to his outward 
man which is truly Rabelaisian, he neither dislikes good 
living nor does he seek it ; he is both grave and mirth- 
fal. His friends osed to call him '^ the dog of the 
régiment/* and the name suits him welL 

Three others, quite as remarkable as the four now 
sketched in profile, were fated to succumb in the battle 
of life: Meyraux first, who died after exciting the 
faraoas dispute between Guvier and Geoffroy-Sainte- 
Hilaire on the great question which divided the scien- 
tific world between those rival geniuses some months 
before the death of the one who held to close analytic 
science, against the pantheism of the other, who still 
lives and whom Germany révères. Meyraux was the 
spécial friend of Louis Lambert, who was soon to be 
tom from the world of intellect by a prématuré death. 

To thèse two men, each marked for untimely death, 
both to-day obscure in spite of the vast reachings of 
their knowledge and of their genius, we must add 
Michel Chrestien, a repnblican of broad views, who 
dreamed of a reeonstructed Europe, and who in 1830 
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oounted for mnch in the moral moyement of the Saint* 
Simonians. A politîoian of the atripe of Saint^uat and 
Danton, bat simple and gentle as a girl, fùU of illnsions, 
fùll of love, gifted with a melodioua Toioe that would 
hâve ravished Mozart» Weber, or BoBsini, and sing- 
ing certain songs of Béranger in a waj to intoxicate 
a heart of poeaj, love, and hope, •*— Michel Chrestien, 
poor as Lucien, as Daniel, as ail his friends, eamed his 
living with the indifférence of a Di<^enes. He made 
tables of contents for great works, prospectases for pub* 
lishers, keeping silence about his real opinions, as the 
grave is silent on the secrets of death« This gay 
bohemian of intellect, this great mute statesman, who 
might perhaps hâve changed the face of the world^died, 
a simple soldier, in the doister of Saint*Merri. The 
bail of a shopkeeper sent out of life one of the noblest 
créatures that ever trod the soil of France. Michel 
Chrestien perished for other doctrines than his own. 
His idéal fédération threatened European aristocracy 
far more than the republican propaganda eyer did ; it 
was more rational, less wild, than the shocking ideaa 
of indefinite liberty proclaimed bj those joung madmen 
who thought themselves the heirs of the Convention. 
This noble plebeian was monmed by ail who knew him ; 
none hâve ceased to think, and think often, of this 
great and hidden statesman. 

Thèse nine men formed a brotherhood in which es- 
teem and friendship caused peace and good-will to reign 
among ideas and doctrines that were utterly opposed to 
each other. Daniel d'Arthëz, a man of rank fh>m 
Picardy, held to monarchy with a conviction equal to 
that of Michel Chrestien for his European federalism. 
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Falgenoe Bidal laughed at the philosophical doctriûe9 
of Léon Giraad, who hiioBelf predicted to d'Arthèz tho 
end of Christianity and also of the Family. Michel 
Chrestien, who believed in the religion of Christ, the 
divine law-giver of Equality, defended the immortality 
of the Boul againat the scalpel of Bianchon the analyst. 
They ail argaed and discussed, but never disputed. 
They had no vanity, being their own audience. They 
talked of their work and eonsulted each other with the 
adorable aincerity of youth. Waa it a matter of serioua 
moment? then the opposer abandoned his own views 
to enter into the thoughts of his friend, — ail the more 
qualified to help because he waa impartial in a cause, 
or in a work, which was foreign to his own ideas. 
Nearly ail thèse brethren were gentle and tolérant ia 
spirit; two qualities wliich proved their superiority. 
Envy, that horrible reoord-oflSoe of hopes deceived, 
talents miscanied, successes foiled, pretensions wounded, 
was unknown to them. AU, moreover, were foUowing 
différent paths. 

Thus it was that those who were admitted, like Lu- 
cien, to this brotherhood felt at their ease. True talent 
is always frank, hearty, open, never stiff ; its wit and 
epigram delight the mind, and are not directed against 
self-esteem. When the ûrst émotion of respectful diffl- 
dence passed off, nothing remained but infinité pleasuro 
in the companionship of thèse fine young men. Famil<* 
iarity did not exolude the sensé that each had his own 
value ; every man felt a deep respect for his neighbor ; 
therefore each, feeling the power within him to be either 
the benefactor or the one benefited, accepted kindnesses 
from his neighbor without demur. Their conversations^ 
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full of charm and never flagging, covered the most varied 
Bubjects. Wiiiged like arrows, their words flew to their 
point, and flew fast Great external poverty and the 
splendor of intellectual wealth prodaces a singolar con- 
trast. Among thèse friends, none thought of the hard 
realitles of life unless to make amicable jokes upon them. 
One day when the oold had set in unexpectedly, five of 
d'Arthèz' friends, each prompted by the same thought, 
arrived with an armful of wood under their cloaks, as 
often happens at picnics, where each guest is asked to 
bring a dish, and they ail brîng pâtés. 

Gifted with that moral beauty which reacts npon form, 
and which, not less than toil and midnight stadj', gilds 
young faces with a tint divine, each of thèse friends had 
marked and rather haggard features, which the purity 
of their lives and the fire of thoaght oomposed and 
sanctified. Their foreheads were noticeable for poetic 
breadth. Their eager, brilliant eyes revealed a life un- 
stained. The sufferings of poverty, when felt^ were so 
gayly borne, so heartily accepted, that they did not 
change the serenity characteristic of the faces of young 
men who are still guUtless of grave wrong, who hâve 
not belittled themselves by any of those base compro- 
mises to which poverty, ill-endured, tempts youth — 
the longing for success through any means whatever, 
fair or foui, or the facile compliauce with which so 
many literary men either welcome or pardon treachery. 
That which makes such friendships among men indis- 
soluble, and doubles their charm, is a sentiment which 
can never belong to love, — namely, securîty. Thèse 
young men were sure of themselves ; the enemy of one 
was the enemy of ail ; they would bave ruined their own 
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most argent interests to obej the sacred solîdaritj of 
their soûls. Incapable of baseness, each could pro- 
nonnce a formidable '' No ! " to every accusation against 
the others; he knew he might securelj défend them. 
Eqnals in nobilitj of heart, equals in strength of feel- 
ingy they could think ail and say ail to each other on 
the common ground of science and of intellect ; hence 
the candor of their intercourse, the gayety of their 
speech. Certain of understanding each other, their 
minds could ramble as they pleased ; they kept nothing 
back, neither their hopes and fears, nor their griefs and 
joys ; they thought and suffered with open hearts. The 
precious delicacy which makes the well-known fable of 
the '^ Two Friends" a treasure to fine soûls, was ha- 
bituai with them. Their reluctance to admit an untried 
new-comer into their sphère can be readily understood. 
They were too well aware of the happiness and lofti- 
ness of their intercourse to risk its being troubled by 
new and unknown éléments. 

This fédération of feelings and interests lasted with- 
out jar or disappointment for twenty years. Death, 
which first took Louis Lambert, Meyraux, and Michel 
Chrestien, alone had power to disperse this noble 
pléiades. When, in 1832, Michel Chrestien fell, Horace 
Bianchon, Daniel d'Arthèz, Lëon Giraud, Joseph Bridau, 
and Fulgence Ridai went, in spite of the danger of such 
a step, and reoovered his body at Saint- Merri, to pay it 
their laat honor in the face of burning Politics. They 
took the dear remains to Père-Lachaise by night. Horace 
Bianchon faced ail difflculties and yielded to none ; he im- 
plored the sanction of the ministers, telling them of his 
long friendship for the dead Federalist That burial was 
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a soene deep-grayen in the memorj of the friends, and 
thej were few in number, who surroanded the five al- 
readj celebrated men who prepared it As jon walk 
through that beautifal cemeterj, you maj see a spot, 
bought à perpétuité^ where a grassed grave lies, and at 
its head a black wooden cross on which is marked a 
name in scarlet letters, Michel Chrbstisn. It is the 
only monument of its kind. The five friends thought 
thej could best do homage to that simple man bj 
such simplicity. 

Hère, then, in this cold attic-room, the noblest aspira- 
tions of feeling were realized. There thèse brothers in 
love, ail eqaally strong in their différent departments of 
knowledge, ail tested as by fire in the cmcible of pov- 
erty, enlightened each other mutually in simple good 
faith, tellîng their every thought> even their worst. Once 
admitted to the friendship of thèse ohoice soûls and ac- 
cepted as an eqnal, Lucien stood among them for poesy 
and beauty. He read them his sonnets, and they ad- 
mired them. They would ask him for a sonnet as he 
would ask Michel Chrestien to sing a song. In the 
désert of Paris Lucien found an oasis in the rue des 
Quatre-Yents. 

At the beginning of October, Lucien, having spent 
bis last penny in buying a small supply of wood, was 
without resources in the midst of his most ardent toil, 
that of remodelling his book. Daniel d'Arthèz bumed 
peat, and bore his poverty heroically ; he never com- 
plained ; he was carefùl as an old maid and methodical 
as a miser. Such courage excited that of Lucien, who, 
lately admitted to the brotherhood, felt an invincible ré- 
pugnance to speak of his distress. One moming he went 
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as far as the rue da Coq to sell " The Archer of Charles 
IX." to Dognereau, but did not find him. Lucien did 
not jet understand the compréhension of great minds. 
£ach of his new friends was fully able to oonceive 
the weakness of the poetic natare, the dépression that 
must follow the efforts of a soûl over-excited by the topics 
it was his mission to reproduce. Thèse men, so strong 
to bear their own troubles, were tender to those of Lu- 
cien. They discorered his want of means. After a 
restfbl evening of talk, and méditation, and poesy, of 
flights with outspread wings through the régions of in- 
tellect, the future of nations, the domain of hlstory, the 
brotherhood crowned their day by an act which wili 
show in its sequel how little Lucien had really under- 
stood his new friends. 

*' Lucien, my friend," said Daniel, "you did not 
come to dinner at Flicoteaux's, and we ail know why." 

Lucien could not restrain the tears which came into 
his eyes. 

««You've lacked confidence in us," said Michel 
Chrestien, '^ we shall score that up, and — " 

" We hâve ail," said Bianchon, '^ found some extra 
work : I hâve been taking care of a rich patient for 
Desplein, d'Arthèz got an article to write for the 
* Encyclopédie ; ' Chrestien was starting one evening 
to sing in the Champs Élysëes with a handkerchief and 
four candies, when he got a pamphlet to write for a man 
who prétends to be a statesman, and wanted six hun- 
dred francs' worth of Machiavelli ; Léon Giraud* has 
borrowed fifly francs of his pnblisher; Joseph sold 
some sketches ; and Fulgence got his play acted Sunday 
to a ftiU honse/' 

7 
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''And hère are two hundred francs," said Daniel; 
''accept thcm, and don't let us hâve to scold you 
again ! " 

'' I do believe he wants to bug us/' said Chrestien, 
'' as if we had done something extraordinarj I " 

To fully understand Lucien's feelings in the midst of 
this living encjclopedia of young minds, ail of diverse 
originality and ail equally generous, we must hère give 
the answers which Lucien received the following day 
from his brother-in-law, bis sister, and bis motber, in 
reply to a letter written by him to bis familj', — a 
masterpiece of sensibility and good intentions, but a 
dreadful cr}^ drawn from him by his pecuniar}' distress. 

My dear Lucien (wrote David Séchard), — You will 
find inclosed a draft at ninety days to your order for 
two hundred francs. You can negotiate it with Monsieur 
Métivier, paper-maker, rue Serpente, who is our correspondent 
m Paris. 

My dear brother, we bave absolutely nothing. My wife 
bas taken charge of the printing-office, and does her task 
with a dévotion, a patience, a business activity which make 
me bless heaven daily for having given me such an angel. 
She said it was impossible to send you the help you need. 
But, my dear friend, I think you are in so right a road, and 
bave chosen such noble companions, that you cannot fail of 
your destiny. Therefore, unknown to Eve, I send you this 
draft, which I will find means of paying when it f ails due. 
Do not abandon the path you are in ; it is hard, but it will 
be glorious. I would rather suffer a hundred evils than bave 
you f ail into any of those Parisian mud-holes I bave known 
of . Hâve the courage to avoid, as you bave already done, bad 
places and bad friends, also heedless minds and a certain class 
of literary men whom I learned to estimate at their true value 
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during my etay in Paris. Be the worthy emulator of the 
noble soûls of whom you tell me, — d'Arthèz, Chrestien, 
Giraud, who, for the future, will be dear to me also. Such 
a course cannot fail to be soon rewarded. 

Adieu, my dearly-beloved brother. Your letter deligbts 
my heart, for I did not expect of you such courage. 

David. 

My DEAB Lucien (wrote his sister, less cheerfully), — 
Your letter made us weep. Tell those noble friends towards 
whom your guardian angel led you that a mother and a 
sister pray for them. Yes, their names are engraved upon 
my heart ; I hope I may some day see them. Hère, my dear 
brother, we are working like laborers. My husband, that 
great unrecognized soûl, whom I love daily more and more 
as I hourly discover new riches in his heart, bas neglected 
the printing-office, and I know why. Your poverty, and 
mine, and the mother's eut him to the heart. Our dear 
David is like Prometheus gnawed by the vulture, a bitter 
griei with a sharp beak. As for himself, the noble man I 
he never thinks of self, and yet he aspires to a fortune — 
for our sakes t He spends his whole time in expérimenta 
for making paper ; and he has asked me to take his place in 
managing the printing-office, where he helps me as much as 
his absorbing occupations will allow. But alas 1 I am preg- 
nant. That event, which might hâve crowned me with joy, 
fills me with dread in the situation in which we now are. 
My mother has renewed her yoath, and foimd strength for 
the f atiguing duties of monthly nursing. 

If it were not for the anxieties of money, we should be so 
happy. Old Monsieur Séchard will not give a farthing to 
his son. David went to see him and tried to borrow a small 
siun to help you in your présent necessity, for your letter 
distressed him greatly, but the old man said : *' I know 
Lucien ; he 'U hâve his head tumed, and commit follies." 
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My mother and I, withont David's knowledge, bave pawned 
a few things, which my mother will ledeem as soon as she 
aams the money. We bave thos oolkcted a hundred francs, 
which I send yon by coach. 

If I did not answer your first letter do not be vexed with 
me, dear friend. We were tben ûtting up ail night, and I 
was working like a man ; I did not know I bad sùcb strengtb. 
Madame de Bargeton is a woman withont beart or sonl ; she 
owed it to herself , eyen if she loved yon no longer, to protect 
and belp yon after tearing yon from ns and flinging yon 
into that horrible Parisian océan, wbere it is only by the 
mercy of God that yon baye fonnd true f riends amid the 
flood of men and selfish interests. She is not to be regretted. 
I bave wisbed yon bad some devoted woman near yon, — 
another myself ; bnt now that I know yon bave snob 
friends, I am satisfied. Spread yonr wings, my beantifnl 
loved genins I yon will yet be onr gloiy as yon are onr love. 

Yonr Eve* 

Mt darliko Child, — After ail that yonr sister bas 
said I baye only to add my blessing, and teU yon that my 
iboughts and prayers are filled with yon, — alas 1 to the détri- 
ment, I f ear, of those abont me ; in some hearts the absent 
are always présent» — it is so with mine. 

Yonr MoTHXB. 

Thns it happened that Lncien was able, two days 
later, to retam the loan bis friends bad so gracefaÙj 
made bim. Nev^*, perbaps, bad be fait more inward 
pride ; and the elation of bis self-satisfaction did not 
escape the searcbiug ey es of bis friends and their délicate 
seDsibilities. 

^^ One wonld tbink yon bad a horror of owing ub 
anything/' cried Falgence. 
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<* The satisfaction he shows is veiy serions to my 
eyes," said Michel Chrestien ; *Mt confirms an observa- 
tion I bave akeady made ; Lucien has a great deal of 
vanity." 

'' He is a poet," said d'Arthèz. 

'' Why are you vezed that I shonld hâve snch a nat- 
nral feeling?" asked Lucien. 

<< We ougbt to give him crédit for not hiding it," said 
Léon Giraud ; ^^ he is still frank, but I am afraid he 
will some day avoid us." 

" Why ? " asked Lucien* 

^'Because we read your heart/' replied Joseph 
Bridau. 

*' You bave a diaboUcal spirit," said Michel Chrestien, 
*' which makes you Justify to your own mind a thing 
quite contrary to our principles; instead of being a 
sophist in ideas, you are a sophist in action." 

^' On what do you base that charge? " said Lucien. 

** Tour vanity, my dear poet, which is so great that 
you bring it into your friendahips," said Fulgenoe. 
*^ Ail vanity of that kind is shocking egotism, and ego- 
tism poisons friendship.'^ 

** Good heavens 1 ** cried Lucien, ^^ you don't under- 
stand how truly I love you." 

**If you loved us as we love each other, would you 
hâve made such haste and shown such eagemess in 
paying baok the money we had so much pleasure in 
giving you ? " 

*^ We never lend hère, we give things outright," said 
Joseph Bridau, brusquely. 

<* Don't think us very brutal, dear boy," said Michel 
Chrestien, *^ we are only far-seeing. We are afraid the 
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daj xnay corne when yoa will prefer to shake as off 
rather than owe an3'thing to pure friendship. Read 
Goethe's Tasso, — the finest work of bis fine genias; 
there yoa will see how the poet loved brilllant staffs and 
festivals, and triumphs, and ail that dazzled him. Well, 
do yoa be Tasso withoat his foUy. If the world and 
its pleasares call to yoa, stay hère with us. Put into 
the région of ideas the émotions yoa woald spend apon 
the yanities of life. Make yoar actions virtaoas ; keep 
the evil of life for yoar thoaghts ; and beware, as 
d'Arthèz told yoa, of thinking right and doing ill." 

Lacien bowed his head; he knew his friends were 
right 

'* I admit I am not as strong as yoa ail are," he said, 
with an adorable look. ^' I hâve neither the shoalders 
nor the loins to wrestle with Paris or bear up bravely. 
Natare has given us différent tempéraments and dif- 
férent facalties ; yoa can see as I cannot both sides of 
vice and virtue. For my part, I am already tired ont ; 
and I tell yoa so frankly." 

" We will support you," said d'Arthèz ; *' that is 
exactiy what faithful friends are made for." 

*' The help I hâve just received is accidentai," con- 
tinued Lucien ; '' we are ail poor together. I shall soon 
be in want again. Chrestien has no influence with 
publishers ; Bianchon, too, is oatside of the business. 
D'Arthèz knows only the scientific houses, or the spe- 
cialists who hâve nothing to do with the publication of 
light literature. Léon, Fulgence and Bridau work in a 
Une of ideas which are leagues away from publishers. 
No ; I must décide upon a course, — I must find some 



career." 
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'' Eeep to ours and suffer/' saîd Bianchon ; *' suffer 
bravely and trust to toil/' 

'' What îs suffering to yoa is death to me/' said Lu- 
oien, hastily. 

^' Before the cock crows thrice," said Lëon Giraud, 
smiling, '^ he will betray the cause of toil and take to 
indolence and vice." 

^^What has toil done for you?" asked Lucien, 
laughing. 

''Rome is not half-way between Paris and Italy/' 
said Joseph Bridau. '^ You expect your spring peas to 
ripen ready cooked." 

'^They only do that for the sons of peers of France," 
said Michel Chrestien. *'As for us, we hâve to sow 
them, and water them, but they taste ail the better for 
that" 

The conversation now turned pleasantly to other sub- 
jects. Thèse délicate hearts and keen minds tried to 
make Lucien forget the little quarrel ; he had learned, 
however, that it would be difficult indeed to mislead 
them. 

Before long an inward despair took possession of 
him, but he carefully hid it from the brethren, implaca- 
ble mentors as they now seemed to him. His Southern 
naturct which played so easily upon the keyboard of 
sentiments, led him to make varions contradictory res- 
olutions. Several times he dropped hints of entering 
journalism, but when he did so his friends would ail 
cry ont : '* Beware of that ! " 

^' It would be the grave of the beautiful, poetic Lu- 
cien whom we know and love," said d'Arthèz. 

^^ You are not strong enough to resist the alterna- 
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lions of work and pleasure in the life of Joumalists ; 
such résistance oomes from the yery depths of virtae. 
You woald be so delighted to exercise such power, a 
power of life and death over the works of thoaght, that 
you could make yourself an acoomplished journalist in 
a couple of months. Once a journalist, and jou are 
proconsul in the republic of letters. He who can say 
ail will do ail, — that was Napoleon's own maxim ; and 
it is easily interpreted." 

'* But I shall always be near you/' said Lucien. 

^^ No, indeed," cried Fulgence ; '' we shall count for 
nothing then. When you are a Journalist 3*ou will 
think no more of us than a brilliant, idolized opera- 
girl in her silk-lined oarriage thinks of her yillage, her 
cows, and her wooden shoes. As it is, you hâve too 
many of a journalisf s requirements ; you hâve ail his 
brilHancy and suddenness of thought ; you would never 
repress a witty saying, however much it might eut 
a friend. I know what joumalists are ; I see them 
at the théâtre and they shock me. Joumalîsm is hell, — - 
a pit of iniquity, falsehood, treachery, which no one can 
cross and no one can leave with a pure soûl, — unless 
it be Dante under protection of VirgiPs lanrel." 

The more the brotherhood warned him against this 
course, the more Lucien's désire to know its périls 
tempted him to risk them ; and he began to discuss the 
question seriously with himself : Was it not ridiculous 
to allow distress to overtake him without attempting in 
this way to avoid it? His unsnccessful efforts in behalf 
of his first book made him reluctant to begin another. 
Besides, how oould he live during the time it would take 
to Write it? One month's privation had exhausted his 
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supply of patience, Why oonld not he do nobly what 
Joornalists did ignobly, withoat oonsdenoe or dignity? 
His fHends insulted him by their want of trast; he 
woald prove to them Ma etrength of character. Besides, 
he might aoon be able to help them and be the herald 
of their famé. 

<* What is fHendship worth if it ahrinks from a man 
under any circumstances ? " he said one night to Michel 
Chrestien, having walked home with him in oompany 
with Léon Giraud. 

" Our friendship would shrink from nothing," replied 
Chrestien. '^ If yoa were so unfortunate as to kill your 
mistress I would help yoa to hide the crime, and I might 
perhaps esteem yoa the more for it ; bat if yoa made 
yoarself a spy I woald avoid yoa with horror, for you 
woald then be deliberately base and infamoas, — and 
that is joamalism described in two words. Friendship 
pardons error, the nnreflecting act of passion ; bat it 
oaght to be implacable to those who deliberately traffic 
on their soals, their minds, their thoaght" 

^' Why cannot I make myself a joarnalist merely to 
sell my own novels and poems, and give np joamalism 
when I hâve once made myself a name ? " 

^* Machiavelli coald do that^ bat not Lacien de 
Rabempré/' said Léon Girand. 

^' Ha! " cried Lacien, "l'U prove to you that I am 
better than Machiavelli ! " 

^^Therel" exclaimed Michel, seizing Lëon by the 
shoulder, '^you hâve driven him into it! Lucien," he 
went on, '^you hâve three hundred francs now ; that is 
enongh to live on comfortably for three months ; well, 
then, go to work ; write a second novel ; d'Arthèz and 
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Fulgence will help joa with the plot ; yoa will improve, 
joa hâve the makings of a novelist in yoa. While yoa 
do that I will go myself into one of those lupanars of 
thought ; I '11 make myself a Joamalist for six months 
and sell yoar next book to a pablisher by attacking his 
publications; l'il write articles and get them written 
for you ; we '11 oiganize a success ; 3'ou sball be a great 
man and still remain our Lucien." 

^'Then yoa despise me so much that you thlnk I 
should fail where you would succeed?" said the poet 

^^ Good 6od; forgive him ! what a child he is ! " cried 
Chrestien. 
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BXTEBNALS OF JOUBNALISK. 

Lucien had, meanwhile, stadied the wit and the 
character of the articles in ihQ petits journaux^ Satls- 
fied that he was ftiUj the eqaal of the cleverest of their 
writers, he practised their gjmnastics of thought in 
secret until, at last, he set ont one fine morning with 
the fuli détermination of taking service under some 
colonel of what we may call the Light Brigade of the 
Press. He dressed himself in his best^ and reflected, as 
he crossed the bridges, that authors, journalists, writers, 
in short, his brethren of the pen, would certainlj be 
more disinterested and would show him more considéra- 
tion than the two species of pablisher who had hitherto 
crushed his hopes. He could not, he thought, fail to 
meet with sympath}*, perhaps affection, such as the 
fraternity in the rue Quatre-Vents had already given 
him. 

Filled with such thoughts and the émotions of pre- 
sentiment not yet distrusted, — a species of émotion 
dear to ail men of imagination, — he reached the rue 
Saint-Fiacre, near the boulevard Montmartre, and stood 
at last before a house in which were the ofiftces of a 
petit journal^ with as mnch trépidation as a 3'oung man 
feels on entering a place of ill-repute. Nevertheless, 
he went up the stairs to the entresol^ where the offices 
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were. In the first room, âiyided into two eqaal parts 
by a partition partlj of wood and partly of wire grating 
which reached to the ceiling, he foand a one-armed boI- 
dier, who was holding several reams of paper on his 
head with his one hand, and tbe certificate required bj 
the Stamp office between his teeth. This poor man, 
whose laoe was yellow and mottled with red spots 
(which e*. "ned him the name of Coloquinte), motioned 
Lucien to the cerberus of the newspaper, who was 
behind the partition. This personage was an old officer 
wearing a décoration, his nose enveloped in a gray 
moustache, a black silk cap on his head, and he himself 
buried in an ample blue overcoat, like a tortoise wîthin 
its shelL 

'^ On what day does monsieur wish his subscription 
to begin? " asked the officer. 

'' I hâve not corne to subscribe," replied Lucien. 
The poet looked at the door opposite to the one by 
which he had entered and read the words : ^' EDrroBiAL 
Office," and underneath them the fhrther legend, 
'' The public not admiited." 

(( A remonstrance, no doubt," resumed the soldier of 
Napoléon. ^' Well, yes, we certainly were rather hard 
on Mariette, — I don't eyen know why as yet ; but if you 
want satisfaction I am ready," he added, glancing at a 
row of foils and pistols, — a warlike array set up, like 
a stand of arms, in a corner. 

^' Nothing of the kind, monsieur," said Lucien. *' I 
came to speak to the editor-in-chief." 

" No one is ever hère till four o'clock." 

'^ I say, old Giroudeau, l 've donc eleven oolumns ; a 
hundred sous apiece makes fifby-five francs ; and you Ve 
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only given me forty ; therefore^ as I was saying^ yoa 
still owe me fifteen." 

Thèse words came trom a pinched little face, trans- 
parent as the half-boiled white of an egg, lighted by a 
pair of blue eyes that were terrifying in their malig- 
nancy, — a face belonging to a thin 3'ouug man hidden 
behînd the opaque body of the old oâScer. The voice 
rasped Lucien ; it was something between the mewing 
of cats and the asthmatic strangulation of hyenas. 

'^ Yes, 3'es, my little man/' said the officer, ^^ but you 
are counting titles and blank spaces, and I hâve Fînot's 
orders to add up the total of the Unes and divide them 
by the number required for each column. Having per- 
formed that constricting opération on your copy I make 
you out three columns short." 

'^ Does n't pay for blanks I the Jew ! — but he counts 
them to his partner in the price of the whole édition. 
1 shall go and see Etienne Lousteau^ Vemou — " 

"I can't disobey orders, my boy," said the officer. 
** What nonsense to cry out against your wetnurse for 
fifteen francs, — you who can write articles as easily as 
I can smoke a cigar. Treat your friends to one less 
bowl of punch^ or win an extra game of biUiards, and 
that will square you.'' 

'^ Finot is making savings which shall cost him dear/' 
said the joumalist, departing. 

'* Monsieur," said Lucien, " I will retura at four 
o'clock." 

*' Bless me," thought the cashier, looking at Lucien ; 
^* one might think him Rousseau or Voltaire." 

During the discussion, Lucien, standing by, had no- 
ticed on the walls portraits of Benjamin Constant, Gen* 
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era] Foj, and the seventeen Olastrions oratx>T8 of the 
Libéral party, miDgled with varions caricatures against 
the govemment. He had looked with spécial interest 
at the door of the sanctoarj, where the witty sheet that 
amused him dailj and enjojed the right of ridîculing 
kings and solemn events and of tnming things upside 
down with a clever sajing, was elaborated. 

He now departed to sannter along the bonlevards, 
— a novel pleasnre, bnt so attractive that the hands 
of the docks in the watch-makers' Windows pointed 
to four before he remembered that he had not been to 
breakfast. Then he rapidly retraced his steps to the 
rue Saint-Fiacre, ran npstairs, opened the door, and 
fonnd no one but the one-armed soldier, sitting on 
the stamped paper and eating a crust of bread ; evi* 
dently on sentrj-duty for the newspaper, as in former 
days in barracks. Seeing him thus employed, the bold 
thought occurred to Lucien to pass this wary sentinel. 
He therefore pulled his hat over h!s eyes and opened 
the door of the sanctuary as though he had the run of 
the house. The sacred precincts presented to his eager 
eyes a round table covered with a green doth, and six 
cherry>wood chairs with straw seats that were still 
good. The brick floor had been colored but not yet 
polished ; still it was clean, a proof that the public did 
not fréquent the place. On the fireplace was a mirror, 
a common shop-clock covered with dust, two candie- 
sticks with two tallow candies crookedly stuck into 
them, and a few scattered visiting-cards. On the table 
lay a heap of old newspapers round an inkstand 
adorned with crowquills, on which dried inkspots looked 
like lacquer. There, too, he saw a number of articles 
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written in an illegible almost hîeroglyphic hand, torn 
across the top bj the compositors in the printing-room, 
a sign by which to know the pages already set np. 
Hère and there Lucien saw and admired certain clever 
carîcataFes dra?m on wrapping-paper, no doabt by per- 
sons who were tiying to kill time by killing anything 
else that came to hand. On a sheet of pale-green 
paper were pinned nine pen-and-ink drawings ridiculing 
" The Solitary," — a book then much in yogae through- 
ont Earope. On the margîn of a newspaper Lucien 
perceived a drawing signed by a name that was after- 
wards to become famous bat never illastrious, repre- 
senting a Joumalist holding out his hat, and undemeath 
was written : '* Finot, my hundred francs? " Between 
the fireplace and the window was a tall desk, a ma- 
hogany arm-chair, a waste-paper basket, and a long 
mg, ail coTcred with a thick layer of dust The Win- 
dows had small cnrtains. On the top of the desk lay 
about twenty books, engravings, sheets of masic, snnff- 
boxes à la Charte, the ninth édition of «' The Solitary/' 
(the carrent joke of the day) and a dozen sealed 
letters. 

When Lncien had taken an inventory of this queer 
fornitare and made his reflections apon it, he went back 
to the one-armed soldier, intending to question him. 
Coloquinte had finished his crust and was waiting with 
the patience of a sentinel for the return of the old 
oflScer, who was perhaps taking a walk on the boulevard. 
Just then a woman appeared in the doorway, having 
announced her coming by the rustle of a dress on the 
stairway and the light féminine footfall so easily recog- 
nized. She was rather pretty. 
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** Monsieur," she saîd to Lucien, " T know whj you 
praise those bonnets of Mademoiselle Virginie, and I 
hâve corne to sabscribe for a jear; but tell me first 
what conditions she makes." 

'^ Madame,'' replied Lucien, ^* Ido not belong to tbis 
newspaper." 

« Ah I" 

''Do you subscribe from this date?*' inquired the 
one-armed man. 

''What may madame want?'* said the old officer 
reappearing. 

The handsome milliner tumed to him and they had 
a conférence. When Lucien, growing impatient, re- 
entered the front room he heard their final words : — 

" I shall be delighted, monsieur ; Mademoiselle 
Florentine may come to my shop and choose what she 
likes. I keep ribbons. So it is ail understood, is n't it? 
You are not to say anything more about Mademoiselle 
Virginie, — a bungler ! incapable of producing a shape I 
whereas I am really an inventor." 

Hère Lucien heard the jingle of coins as they fell into 
a drawer ; then the ofiScer sat down to make up his 
daily accounts. 

" Monsieur, I hâve been hère over an hour," said the 
poet, somewhat displeased. 

" Thet/ bave n't come," said the Napoleonic vétéran, 
manifesting a polite regret " I am not surprised. It 
is some time since I bave seen them. It is the middle 
of the month, and they only come, those fellows, about 
pay-day, — the 29th or SOth." 

" But Monsieur Finot? " said Lucien, who now knew 
the name of the editor-in-chiefl 
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^^ He is at home, rae Feydeau. Coloquinte, old man, 
take him ail that bas corne in to-day when you carry 
the paper to the printing-offlce.'^ 

'* Where is the work of the newspaper really done? " 
said Lacien, as if speaking to himself. 

"The newspaper?" said the officer, "the news- 
paper? — broam! broum! Look hère, old man, be 
at the printing-office to-morrow at six, and keep some 
order among the newsboys, will you? The work of 
the newspaper, monsieur, is done in the streets, in the 
writers' bouses, in the printing-room between eleven 
and twelve o'elock at night. In the old days of the 
Emperor, monsieur, thèse shops for wasting paper 
didn't exist. Ha! he'd bave cleared them out with 
a corporal's guard ; he 'd never bave let 'em gibe him, 
like ceux-ci. Ah, well, no use talking I If my nephew 
finds it profitable to write for the son oîP autre — broum ! 
broum I what matter? where's the harm? However, 
to-day subscribers don't seem to be coming in a solid 
phalanx, so I shall shut up and départ." 

" Monsieur," said Lucien, " you seem to me to be 
well-informed as to the editing of a newspaper?" 

"Under its financial aspect, broum! broum!" said 
the old officer, disposing of the phlegm that was in bis 
throat. " According to talent, ûve or three francs a 
oolumn, fifty Unes of forty letters, no blanks, — that 's 
what I know. As for the editors and reporters, they 
are queer scamps, fellows I would n't bave kept in my 
troop; young fools who because they can dabble ink 
over paper affect to despise an old captain of the Im- 
périal guard, a brevet major, who entered every capital 
of Europe with Napoléon." 

8 
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Lucien, feeling himself elbowed towards the door by 
the soldier of Napoléon^ who was ail the while brashing 
bis blae ooat with the manifest intention of leaving the 
place, had the courage to make a stand. 

'' I bave corne to be a writer on the paper," he said, 
^' and I assure you I bave the deepest respect for the 
captains of the Impérial guard, those men of icon.'* 

" Well said, my little civilian," cried the officer, 
poking Lucien in the ribs. '^ But what class of writer 
do you want to be? ^' continued the old vétéran, slipping 
past Lucien and down the stairs to the porter's lodge, 
where he stopped to light bis cigar. ^' If any sub- 
scrîbers corne, Mère Ghollet^ take the money and make 
a note of it. Subsciiptions I always subscriptions ; I 
know nothing else/' he said, tuming to Lucien who had 
foUowed him. " Finot is my nephew, — the only one of 
my family who bas doue anything to help me. There- 
fore, whoever quarrels with Finot will bave to do with 
old Giroudean, captain of the dragoons of the Guard, 
once a plain trooper in the army of the Sambre-et-Meuse, 
five years fencing-master to the First Huzzars, Army of 
Italy . One — two — and the grumbler is in Hades ! " he 
added, making a pass. ^' Now, my little man, we bave 
différent sorts of editors and reporters : there's the edi- 
tor who edits and gets bis pay ; and the editor who edits 
and does n*t get any pay, — we call him the Yolunteer ; 
and besides thèse, there 's the editor who does n't edit 
(lucky for him, for he can't make blunders) ; this kind 
writes, he 's a Journalist, be invites us to dinner, be 
bangs about the théâtres, keeps an actress, and makes 
himself happy. Which kind do you want to be? " 

*' Why, the writer who is well paid." 
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^^ Tes, you are like ail recraits, who want to be mar- 
Bhals of France. Now, you take the advice of old 
Giroudeau, — to the right aboat, march ! better pick 
rags in the gatter for a living. There 's that young 
fellow you saw this moming ; he has eamed only forty 
francs this month, and Finot thinks him the wittiest 
man on the staff; will you do any better? " 

*' When y on enlisted in the Sambre-et-Mense did no 
one warn you of danger?'' 

*'0f course they did/' 

« Well, I am not afraid." 

<« Very good ; then go and see my nephew Finot, a 
good fellow, the best of fellows if you can catch him, 
but slippery as an eel ; always on the go. His business, 
you see, is not to write, but to make others write, and 
it seems to me his troopers would rather be dangliog 
after actresses than blotting paper. Oh, yes, as I say, 
they are a queer lot I I hâve the honor to wish you 
good-day." 

So saying the vétéran twirled a formidable leaded 
cane, a weapon worthy of Germanicus, and left Lucien 
standing on the boulevard as stupefied by this présenta- 
tion of journalism as he had been by the definite results 
of literature brought to his knowledge at Vidal and 
Porchon's. 

Ten times did Lucien call on Andoche Finot, editor- 
in-chief, at his house in the rue Feydean, without 
finding him. If it was early moming Finot had not 
come home ; at mid-day Finot was out, breakfasting, it 
was said, at a certain cafë. At the café, whither 
Lucien betook himself to inquire for the editor with 
extrême reluctance, Finot had jnst departed. Finally, 
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worn-ont and disheartened, Laden began to regard 
Finot as an apocrjphal, even fabalous personage ; and 
he thought his best chance lay in watching for Etienne 
Lousteaa at Fiîcoteaux's. That young journalist might 
be able to explain to him the mjsteiy whîch seemed to 
hang about the paper on which he was emplojed. 

Since the daj, the blessed day, when Lucien had 
ntade the acquaintance of Daniel d'Arthèz he had 
changed his seat at Flicoteaux's ; the two friends dined 
together side by aide, talking in a low voice of litera- 
tare, of subjects to take up, of methods of treatment 
and development. At this particular time Daniel 
d'Arthèz was correcting the revised manuscript of 
*' The Archer of Charles IX. ; " he had even written 
Bome of the finest pages, and a noble préface^ which 
does in fact excel the book, and throws a strong light 
on the dawniug literature of the day. 

One afternoon, jast as Lucien was about to sit down 
in his usual place by Daniel, who had waitcd for him, 
he saw £tienne Lousteau in the doorway. Instantly he 
let go Daniers hand which he had taken, and told the 
waiter he would dine in his former place near the comp- 
toir. D'Arthèz gave Lucien one of those angelic 
looks in which forgiveness mingled with reproach, and 
Bo touched the poet's heart that he caught up Daniers 
hand once more and pressed it. 

'^ It is on a matter of great importance to me ; I will 
tell you about it later," he said. 

Lucien had taken his old place by the time Lousteau 
was in his. He was the first to bow and open the con- 
versation, which made such rapid strides that before 
Lousteau finished his dinner Lucien had gone to his 
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lodgîngs to fetch the manuscript of the ^' Daisies/' 
The joumalist had consented to listen to the sonnetSy 
and Lucien relied npon that outward show of cordiality 
to obtain a footing on the newspaper, and perhaps a 
pnblisher. As he returned, he noticed the sad look 
whîch Daniel, sitting with his head in his hand, gave 
him ; but, weary of poyerty and lashed by ambition, 
he pretended not to see his true friend, and foUowed 
Lousteau. 

It was towards evening, and the pair, the Jonrnalist 
and the néophyte, seated themselves under the trees in 
that part of the Luxembourg which lies between the 
avenue of the Observatoire and the rue de TOuest. The 
latter was then a long, muddy road beside a marsh, and 
so little frequented that during the Parisian dinner- 
hour two loyers might safely quarrel there and kiss and 
make up without fear of being seen. The only person 
likely to see them was the vétéran on guard at the gâte 
of the gardens on the rue de l'Ouest, if he took it into 
his head to lengthen his monotonous beat by a few 
rods. 

Hère it was that the two young men established 
themselves on a wooden bench between two lîndens, 
and Etienne listened to certain sonnets which Lucien 
selected as spécimens of his ^' Daisies." 
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THB SONNETS. 

ETIENNE Loufltean, who now had, after two years' ap- 
prenticeship, his foot in the stirrup of joumalism, and 
who counted among his friends several of the celebrities 
of the day^ was an imposing personage in Lucien's eyes. 
Conseqaently, as he nnroUed the precious manuscript 
of his ^^ Daisies," he deemed it wise to make a sort of 
preamble to the reading of them. 

^^ The sonnet, monsieur/' he said '* is one of the 
most difi9cult forms of poesy ; in fact, it has been gener- 
ally abandoned. No one in France has ever rivalled 
Petrarch, whose language, infinitely more supple than 
ours, admits of a play of thought which oar positivism 
(forgive the word) rejects. I hâve therefore thought it 
oiîginal to make my débat by a collection of sonnets. 
Victor Hugo chose the ode ; Canalis prefers more fugi- 
tive verse; Bëranger has monopolized song; Casimir 
Delavigne, tragedy ; and Lamartine, méditation." 

*^Are yon a classicist or a romanticist?" asked 
Loustean. 

Lucien's puzzled expression denoted such absolute 
ignorance of the then state of things in the republic of 
letters that Lousteau thought it best to enlighten him. 

^' My dear fellow, you hâve come into the thick of a 
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desperate figbt, and yoa rnnst immediatelj cboose jour 
Bide. Literature is, of course, separated into several 
zones ; but our great men are divided into two bostile 
camps. Tbe Rojalists are the romanticists ; tbe Lib- 
érais are tbe classicists. Tbis divergence of literary 
opinions is connected in a way witb tbe divergences of 
poiitical opinion; oonsequently, tbere is war to tbe 
deatb witb ail weapons, ink in torrents, wit witb sbarp- 
ened blade, calumny ground to a point, nicknames ûy- 
ing between tbe rising ligbts and tbe settîng ones, — 
ooming famé, and dead glory. By a singular oddity tbe 
Boj-alist romanticists demand literary liberty and tbe 
revocation of tbe laws wbicb give conventional forms 
to literature ; wbereas tbe Libérais want to maintain tbe 
unities, tbe swing of tbe alexandrine, and tbe classic 
tradition. Literary opinions are tberefore ont of bar- 
mony in eacb camp witb the poiitical opinions of its 
own side. If you are eclectic you wiU bave no one 
witb you. Wbicb side will you take ? " 

*' Wbicb side is tbe stronger?" 

*' Tbe libéral journals bave many more snbscribers 
tban tbe royalist and ministerial journals; nevertbe- 
less, Canalis succeeds, tbougb be is monarcbical and 
religions and protected by court and clergy. But son- 
nets I poob, tbat 's literature before tbe days of Boi- 
leau," said Etienne, seeing tbat Lucien was frigbtened 
at the idea of baving to cboose between two banners. 
'^ Be a romanticist. Tbe romanticists are 3^oung men, 
the classicists old fogies ; the romanticists are certain to 
carry the day. Now, read on." 

'^ Easter Daisies ! " read Lucien, choosing the first 
of the two sonnets wbicb gave tbe tiUe to tbe book. 
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O Easter-daisy, yonr hannonious tiuts 
Are not contrived to dazzle wearied eyes, 
But to our soûls they speak, in half-veiled hints, 
That Sound the depths of human sympathies. 
Do not your gold and silver symbolize 
The treasures that we strive so hard to gain ? 
Is not our lif e-blood, given to win the prize, 
Shown in your petals with the crimson stain ? 
Is it because your tiny flowers were bom 
When Christ, arisen, on that Easter mom 
Cast love and blessing o'er the sleeping earth, 
That now, when autumn days are chill and drear, 
Ton still recall the season of your birth, 
With happy hours long past, yet doubly dear? 

Lucien was piqued by Lousteau's absolute immova- 
bility as he listened to the reading ; he knew nothing 
as yet of the disconcerting impassibiUty which cornes 
of the habit of criticism, — a distinguishing mark of 
joamalists wearied with prose and verse and drama. 
The poet, accustomed to applause, swallowed his disap- 
pointment, and read the sonnet preferred by Madame 
de Bargeton and by some of his friends among the 
brotherhood. 

*' Perhaps this will force some expression trom him, 
thonght he. 

Thb Daisy. 

My name is Margarita, f airest flower 
That staivlike shines on many a verdant lawn ; 
And once, in peace and joy, each rosy dawn 
Beheld me opening to the sun or shower. 
But now, alas I a strange and unknown power 
Consumes my life. Love questions, I reply. 
Unsought, to me was given a mortal dower : 
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I read the book of Fate, and reading, die. 
No more for me are silence and repose ; 
My heart is plucked by loyers in despair, 
To find if, haply, love itself be there ; 
And as the deep-hid secret I disclose 
I die, robbed of my white-rayed coronet, ^- 
The only flower flung down without regret 1 

When he had finished readiug the poet looked at 
his Aristarchus. Etienne Loasteau was attentivelj' 
observing the trees of the adjoining nursery. 

*' Well? " said Lucien. 

*' Well, my dear fellow, go on ! l 'm listening. 
listening without sajing a word is praise in Paris." 

^^ Hâve you had enough? " asked Lucien. 

'^ 60 on," said the journalist, rather roughly. 

Lucien read the foilowing sonnet ; but he did it with 
death in his heart, for Lousteau's impénétrable coolness 
froze him. Had he been a little farther advanced in his 
literary career he would hâve known that the silence or 
roughness of authors under such circumstances betrays 
their Jealousy at a fine work ; just as their admiration 
proves the pleasure they feel at a çommonplace thing 
which reassures their vanity. 

Thb Camellia. 

In Naturels poem flowers hâve each their word *. 
The rose of love and beauty sings alone ; 
The violet's soûl exhales in tenderest tone ; 
The lily's one pure simple note is heard. 
The cold Camellia only, stiff and white, 
Bose without perf ume, lily without graoe, 
When chiUing winter shows his icy f aoe. 
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Blooms for a world that yaînly seeks delight. 
Yet, in a théâtre, or ball-room light, 
With alabaster petals opening f air, 
I gladly see Camellias silining bright 
Aboyé some stately womau's raven hair, 
Whose noble f orm f uMIb the heart's désire, 
Like Grecian marbles warmed by Phidian fire. 

^' What do yen think of my poor sonnets?" asked 
Lucien, resolutely. 

^^ Do yoa wish the truth? " said Lousteau. 

^^ I am yoang enough to love it, and I am so anxious 
to succeed that I can hear it withoat anger — but not, 
perhaps, without despair," replied Lucien. 

" Well, my dear fellow, the involved stj'le of the first 
shows work done in Angoulême, which no doubt cost 
you so much trouble that you can't bear to give it up ; 
the second and the third certainly hâve a Parisian tone ; 
but read me another," added Lousteau, with a gesture 
which seemed perfectly charming to the great man of 
the provinces. 

Encouraged by the invitation, Lucien proceeded to 
read, with more confidence than he had j^et felt, the 
sonnet which d'Arthèz and Joseph Bridau preferred, 
perhaps on account of its color : — 

The Tulip. 

I am the Tulip ; from the Hague I came ; 
So £air am I that e'en the thrif ty Dutch 
Esteem this precious bulb of mine as much 
As costly diamonds ; such is beauty's famé 1 
I hâve a f eudal air ; like some proud dame 
In ample kirtle stiff and farthingale, 
I bear, emblazoned, gules on argent pale 
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Upon my robes, or purple barred with flame, 
Woven of sun-rays and the royal dye ; 
The colors of heaven tell my Maker's name. 
No garden flower with me can hope to vie 
In splendid vesture or in gorgeous bloom ; 
But in my yase-like chalice broad and high, 
Ungenerous Nature poured no rich perfume. 

'* Well? '' said Lucien, after a raoment's silence, which 
eeemed to hlm of interminable length. 

" My dear fellow," said Etienne Lousteaa, gravely, 

looking down at the boots which Lucien had brought 

from Angoulême, and which were now pretty nearly 

wom-out, " I advise you to black your boots with your 

ink and save your blacking ; make tooth-picks of your 

X)ens to look as if you had been dining, and find some 

situation where you can earn a living. Be a sheriff 's 

clerk if you hâve the nerve, or a shop-boy if there 's 

strength enough in your loins, or a soldier if you love a 

bass-drum. You bave got the stuff of three poets, but 

before you succeed 3'ou '11 die six times of hunger if 

you intend to live on the proceeds of your poems. I 

gather from your rather juvénile dîscourse that you ex- 

pect to coin money out of your inkstand. Now mark, 

l 'm not judging your sonnets, which are far superior to 

the poetry which is choking up the shops of the book- 

sellers. Those élégant nightingales (which sell for 

more than other people's poems because of the superflue 

paper on which they are printed) ail come to an end 

over hère on the banks of the Seine, where 3^ou can 

study their song if you choose to make an instructive 

pilgrimage along the quays fh>m old Jerome's booth to 

the Pont Notre-Dame and the Pont-Royal. Yoa'U 
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enoounter on that short trip the Foetical Essa3'S, Inspi- 
rations, Exaltations, H3'mns, Songs, Ballads, Odes, — 
in short, ail the coveys hatched for the last seven jears ; 
muses thick with dust, splashed by the hackney-coaches, 
and radely fingered bj^ the quay loungers who look for 
the illustrations. You say you don't know any one in 
Paris; you hâve no access to a newspaper. Your 
' Daisies ' wiU stay chastely folded as they are ; they 'Il 
never blossom to the world in the glorj* of broad mar- 
gins and adorned with arabesques and tail-pieces such 
as the great Dauriat, that publisher of celebrities, that 
king of the Galeries de Bois, lavishes. My poor bo}', 
I came to Paris like you with my soûl fuU of illusions, 
prompted by the love of Art, led by an unconquerablo 
impulse to seek famé. I leamed the realities of that 
career, the struggles for publication, the practical side 
of poverty. My ardor, long since repressed, m}* first 
enthusiasm, concealed the mechanism of the world ; I 
had to discover it for myself ; I had to butt against its 
machiner}', to be nipped in its hinges, to be greased 
with its oil, and to hear the clanking of its chains and 
fly-wheels. You are going to see, as I saw, under ail 
the beantiful things of which we dreamed, how men 
behaye from passions and necessities. You will be 
forced to share in dreadful struggles, man against man, 
work against work, party against party, in which you 
must fight systematically or you will go under. Such 
unworthy struggles dîsenchant the souI, déprave the 
heart, and wear it ont to its own loss ; for your efforts 
will often end in crowning your rival whom you hâte, 
some commonplace talent called, in spite of you, a genius. 
Literary life is like the stage. Success, snatched or 
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meritedi is applauded by tlie audience ; the ugliness be- 
hind the scènes^ the supemumeraries, the claqueurs, the 
Bcene-shifters, they make the play. M}- dear fellow, yoa 
are now among the audience. There is Btill time ; give 
up the career before you put your foot on the first step 
of the throne for which so many ambitions are fighting, 
and don't dishonor yourself^ as I am doing, to live " 
(a tear moistened Etienne Lousteau's eyes). ^' Do you 
know how I live?" he continued, in a savage tone. 
'' The little money my family could give me was soon 
spent. I was utterly without resources wben I got a 
play accepted at the Théâtre-Français. At the Théâtre- 
Français the protection of a prince or the first Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber is not sufiScient to secure the 
playing of an accepted pièce ; the comedians will only 
play the plays of those who hâve some means of 
injuring their self-love. If you hâve power to get it 
said that the leading gentleman whcezes, or the leading 
lady has an ulcer, no matter where, or that the sou- 
brette's breath is vile, your play will be acted to-morrow. 
I don*t know whether in two years from now I shall 
hâve that power, — it takes too many friends. Mean- 
time, how and where was I to eam my bread ? that was 
the question I had to answer when hunger seized me. 
After many attempts, such as writing a novel which 
Doguerean bought for two hundred francs (and he did 
not make much out of it either), I made up my mind 
that journalism alonc would support me. But how 
could I get into it? I won't tell you now ail my useless 
efforts and entreaties, nor the six dreadful months I 
spent^ working like a galley-slave only to be told that I 
irightened off subscribers, when in fact I was really 
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educating them, — I pass over such affW)Dts. At the 
présent time I am writing the dramatic articles on the 
boulevard théâtres, almost for nothing, in a Journal 
which bclongs to Finot, that fat fellow who breakfasts 
once or twice a month at the Café Voltaire — but you 
don't go there ! Finot is the editor-in-chief. I lîve by 
selUng the tickets which the managers of the théâtres 
give me to pay for my good word, and the books the 
publishers send me, which I review. Besides this I 
trafflc, after satisfying Finot, in a variety of tributes 
made to me by tradesmen for or against whom he lets 
me Write articles. *• Paste of Sultans/ * Cephalic OU,' 
' Brazilian Mixture ' will ail pay twenty or thirty francs 
for a puflT. I am obliged to bark at publishers who 
don't send copies enough to the paper ; Finot keeps two 
and sells them, and I want two to sell. If a book is 
likely to sell well and the publisher is stingy he gets 
pommelled. I know it is base ; but I live by it, and so 
do a hundred others. Don't think, either, that the 
political world is a bit better than the literary world ; 
it is ail corruption in both; every man is either oor- 
rupted or oorrupting. When a publisher has some new 
and rather important enterprise on hand he pa^'s me for 
fear I shall attack him. M3' revenues are always in 
proportion to the prospectuses. When there are fine 
llsts going among the trade my pocket Jingles, and I 
invite my friends to dinner ; when trade is dull I dine 
at Flicoteaux's. Actresses pay for pufiTs, but the clev- 
erest of them want criticism ; silence is what they are 
most afraid of. Consequently a criticism, so written 
that you can revoke it later, pays better than mère 
praise, which is forgotten the next day. Controversy, 
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my dear fellow^ controversy is the pedestal of celebrity. 
By this fine trade, as hîred assassin of ideas and réputa- 
tions, industrial, literary, and dramatic, I make, say, a 
bundred and fifty francs a month ; I can manage to sell 
a novel for five hundred francs, and I am beginning to 
be thought a dangerous man, a man to propitiate. 
Wben, instead of living witb Florine at tbe cost of a 
druggist who gives bimself the airs of a lord, I live in 
my own hoase and get upon one of tbe great papers 
and bave & feuilleton, — on that day, my good fellow, 
Florine will become a great actress. As for me, I don't 
know wbat I '11 then become : minister or bonest man, 
ail is still possible." (He raised bis humiliated face 
and cast a terrible look of despairing reproach towards 
the trees.) '^ And yet I bave a tragedy accepted at tbe 
Français I I hâve among my papers a noble poem that 
will die tbere 1 I once was good ! my beart was pure ! 
and now I live witb an actress of the Panorama- 
Dramatique, — I, who dreamed of noble loves among 
the best of women ! But, worst of ail, if a publisber 
refuses a book to my paper, I say harm of a work I 
think beautifull" 

Lucien, moved to tears, seized Êtienne's band. 

** Outside of the literary world," continucd the Journal- 
ist, rising and going towards the Avenue de PObserva* 
toire, where the two poets walked up and down as if to 
get more air into their lungs, '^ tbere is not a single 
person who even suspects tbe horrible odyssey through 
wbich we must pass to reach wbat is called, according 
to merit, vogue, fashion, réputation, distinction, celeb- 
rity, public favor, — tbe rounds of the ladder whicb lead 
to famé, but can never take its place. Famé, that bril- 
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fiant monl phenomenoD, is made np of a thousand 
iDcîdeDts which Tazy with sadi rapiditj that no two 
men erer readied it bj the same path. Canalis and 
Nathan, two men who are now attaining it, are two 
dissimilar lacts, netther of whom can be reprodaced. 
D*Arthèz, wbo is wearing himself ont with toil, wiU 
eome to famé throi^ some mère accident A long-de- 
sired réputation is almost alwajs like a proatitate. Yes, 
hteratnre in its low estate is like some wretched girl 
shirering in the street ; its secondaiy phase^ as it issues 
frtom the baser r^ons of joomalism, in which I now 
am, is that of a kept mistress ; bat literatare success- 
fal« fortnnate, is a brilliant, insolent coartesan, pays 
taxes to the state, Teceires the great lords, treats, or 
ill^treats them, bas its lireiy, its équipage, and can 
keep its hangiy creditors waiting its convenience. Ah ! 
those to whom it seemed — to me formerij, to joa now, 
— an angel with radiant wings, draped in a spotless tunic, 
a palm in one hand, a flaming sword in the other, partly 
a mrthical abstraction living at the bottom of a well, 
partir a noble beîng attaining riches onlj throngh the 
lidits of vîrtne and the efforts of a glorions courage, — 
what becomes of us when we find it soîled, trampled, 
riolaled. thnist into the mad? There are men of iron 
brains whose hearts are still warm nnder the snows of 
expérience, bnt thej are rare, rare in that Paris jou see 
befoi« joa," he cried, pointing to the great city as it laj 
seothîng in the snnset. 

A vision of the brotherhood passed rapidlj through 
Lnoien's miod and stîrred it ; but a moment more, and 
Loosteao, conUnning bis dreadful lamentation, foroed 
him awav ftom ail snch thonghts. 
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" Tes, they are rare and far between in that great 
vat fermenting tbere ; rare aa true lovera in the world 
of love ; rare os honest fortunes in the world of monej ; 
rare as pnre and décent men in journalism. The ex- 
périence of the mao who once told me what I am telling 
you vas wasted, aa mine no doubt ie wasted now on 
yon. The provinces send us yearly the saine if not a 
growîng onmber of beardiess ambitions filled with the 
same enthusiasma. Tbeir heads high, their hearts 
elate, they rush to the assault of famé, that princess of 
the Arabian Nighta for whom erery man considers him- 
self tbe prince! Ah! few indeed bave gnesacd the 
enigma. They ail drop into tbe ditch, — into the mud 
of journalism, into the bog of book-making. Poor 
heggars, they glean, glean, facts for bi<^aphical arti- 
les, or items for the columns of a newspaper, or tbey 
Write books for prudent publishere who would rather 
hâve trash written in a fortnight than masterpieccs 
which take time to place and sell. Poor caterpillars, 
crushed before they can be butterfliea ; lîvîng in shame 
and infamy, forced to rend or praise a dawning talent 
as Bome pacha of tbe ' Constitutionnel ' or tbe ' Quo- 
tidienne' or the 'Débats' orders bim; to tbrottle a 
good book at a signal Chim a publisher, at a threat 
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but I am forced still to give him 103' hand and to 
shake his.'* 

'* Why?" exclaimed Lucien, haugbtUy. 

*^ Because I may want some daj to put a few 
lines into his paper/' replied Lousteau, coldly. ** Be- 
lieve me, my friend^ work is uot the secret of succeBS 
in literature ; that secret is, mark my words, to live by 
the work of others. The owners of newspapers are 
contractors, we are masons and joumeymen. The 
more commonplace or second-rate a man may be, the 
sooner he will advance himself ; he can swallow toads, 
he can resign himself to anything, and gratify the low 
and petty passions of the literary sultans, — like a late- 
comer from Limoges, Hector Merlin, who used to do 
politics on a paper of the Right Centre, but now works 
on ours ; I bave seen that fellow pick up the hat of the 
editor-in-chief. By affronting no one he will manage 
to pass between and beyond rival ambitions while they 
are fighting each other. But you, I feel a pity for you. 
I see mj'self in you, just as I once was ; and I feel sure 
that in a year or two 3'ou will be what I am now. Per- 
haps you will think there is some secret jealousy, some 
Personal interest in the bitter advice l 'm giving you ; 
no, it is that of a lost soûl who cannot leave the hell 
he is in. No one else will dare say to you as I say, 
like Job on his dunghill, with despair in my heart: 
Behold m}' sores ! " 

'^ I must fight to live," said Lucien, '*on this field or 
elsewhere." 

'^ Bemember," said Lousteau, '* it is a fight without 
truce if you hâve talent; 3'our best chance would be 
to hâve none. Your conscience, pure to-day, will yield 
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to the will of others wlien you see jour success or 
failure in thelr power, — the power of men who with a 
word could give you iife, and will not say it I For, be- 
lieve me, the successful writer of the day îs harder, 
more insolent, to a new-comer than the most brutal of 
publishers. Where the publisher fears only loss the 
author dreads a rival ; one cheats you, the other crushes 
you- In your ardor to do fine work, my poor boy, you 
will tum ail the tenderness, sap, and energy of your 
heart into ink and display them in passions, sentiments, 
fine phrases. Tes, you '11 write rather than act ; you '11 
sing instead of fighting ; you will love and hâte and live 
in your books ; and when you hâve spent ail your riches 
on your st3ie, ail 3'our gold and purple on your char- 
acters, when you are walking the streets of Paris in 
rags, happy in the production of personages called 
Adolphe, Corinne, René or Manon, when you hâve 
ruined your own life and 3'our stomach in giving life 
to your création, you will see it vilified, betrayed, 
thrust into oblivion by joumalists, buried by your best 
friends. Can you await the day when your créations 
shall rise fh>m such oblivion? and at whose call? how? 
and when? There is at this moment a noble book, the 
pianto of unbelief, 'Obermann,' which is wandering 
desolate in the dark corners of the shops ; publishers 
ironically call it a nightingale ; when will the Easter- 
mom arise for that book ? Ah ! no one knows. Well, 
since you are determined to foUow literature, try to 
find a publisher bold enough to print your * Daisies.' 
It doesn't matter whether he paj'S j^ou or not; only 
get them printed. Tou will then see curions things.'' 
This harsh tirade, delivered in the diverse tones of 
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the various passions it expressed, fell like an avalanche 
of snow opon Lucien's heart and turned it cold as ice. 
He stood motionless and silent for a moment Ai last, 
however, hls courage, as if stimulated by the horrible 
plcturc of thèse difficolties, barst forth; he wrung 
Lousteau's hand and cried out : ^' I will triumph ! " 

'' Ah I " said the journalist, *' another Christian who 
goes down into the arena to fight the beasts. Mj dcar 
fellow, there's a first représentation to-night at the 
Panorama-Dramatique; it does not begin till eight 
o'clock ; it Is now six. Go home and put on your beat 
clothes; make yourself the thing. Then come and 
fetch me. I lire in the rue de la Harpe, over the café 
Servel, fourth floor. We will go and see Dauriat first, 

— for 3'ou do persist, don't 3'ou? Well, then, l 'Il make 
you known to-night to the king of publishers and several 
journalists. After the théâtre we'll sup together at 
Florine's, — that 's my mistress, — for our dinner did n't 
amount to much. You '11 meet Finot, the editor-in-chief 
and proprietor of the newspaper I am on." 

<^ I shall never forget this day," said Lucien. 

'' Bring 3'our manuscript and wear your best clothes, 

— less for Florine than for the publisher." 

The good-nature of the invitation, foUowing so closely 
on the bitter cry of the poet describing the warfare of 
literature, touched Lucien as keenlv as d'Arthèz' earnest 
and sacred words had touched him almost in the same 
place. Excited by the prospect of an immédiate cn- 
counter with literary men, the youth, inexperienced as 
he was, had no conception of the reality of the moral 
evils of which the Journalist had wamed him. He did 
Dot know that he stood at the angle of two distinct 
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paths, two Systems, represented bj the Brotherhood 
and by Journalism ; of which one was long and honor- 
able and sure, and the other strewn with rocks and 
perîlous, erossed bj* foui gutters in which his conscience 
must be soiled. Lucien's nature led him to take 
the shortest way, apparently the most agreeable way, 
and to snatch at décisive and rapid methods. He 
could see at this moment no différence between the 
noble frîendship of d'Arthèz and the ready fellowshîp 
of Lousteau. His lively mind saw a weapon to his 
hand in journalism ; he felt himself able to handle it, 
and he resolved to take it Dazzled by the proposais 
of his new friend, whose hand grasped his with easy 
cordialit3% how could he know that in the great Press 
army every man needs friends, as gênerais need sol- 
diers? Lousteau, seeing his détermination, was merely 
enlisting him with the intention of using him. The 
joumalist was making his first friend, and Lucien, as 
he thought, his first protector ; the one wanted to rise 
from the ranks, thé other to enter them. 
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IX. 



A THIRD VABIETT OF PUBLISHEB. 

The woald-be recruit ran Joj'ously back to bis poor 
lodging, wbere he dressed biniself as carefully as on the 
fatal da}* when he sought to produce an effect in Ma- 
dame d'Ëspard's box ; but by this time his clothes sat 
better on hlm ; he knew better how to wear them. He 
now put on his handsome, light-oolored, tight-fitting 
trousers, a pair of boots with tassels (which had cost 
him foil;}' francs), and his evening coat A barber was 
called in to curl and perfume and friz his fine and abun- 
dant blond hair. His forehead assumed a confidence 
derived from a sensé of his value and his coming fu- 
ture. His délicate féminine hands were carefully at- 
tended to, and the rosy almond nails were polished. 
The rounded whiteness of his throat and chin were well 
set off by the black satin stock. No handsomer young 
man ever ran down the hill of the Latin régions. Beau- 
tiful as a Grecian god, Lucien jumped into a coach and 
was set down at seven oclock before the door of the 
house in which was the café Servel. The porter invited 
him to climb four stories, giving him rather complicated 
topographical directions. Thus instructed he found, 
not without difficult}', an open door at the end of a long 
dark passage which gave entrance into a classic garret 
of the Latin quarter. Poverty was there, as it was 
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with himsclf in the rae de Clunj, with d'Arthëz, with 
Chrestien, everywhere ! everywbere, too, it bore the iin- 
print of the character of the occupant. Hère, it waa 
malign. A misérable bedstead without curtains, and a 
strip of carpet beside it, window-curtains yellow with 
smoke trom a chimney that would not draw, a Carcel 
lamp, given by Florine and still escaping the pawn-shop, 
a tamished mahogany bureau, a table covered with 
papers and two or three quill-pens, io books but those 
brought in the night before, — such were the contents 
of this room (in whieh there was nothîng of value), to 
which must be added a shabby collection of broken 
boots and dilapidated slippers in one corner, in another, 
cigar-ends, dirty handkerchiefs, shiiis in two éditions 
and cravats in three. In short, it was a literary bivouac, 
BuppUed with little or nothing, of a bareness the mind 
can scarcely imagine. On the night-table, piled with 
books read during the morning, shone the scarlet roU 
of ^^ Fumade ; '* on the mantel-shelf lay a razor, a pair 
of pistols, and a cigar-case ; crossed foils and a mask 
were fastened to the wall ; three chairs and two arm- 
chairs, unworthy of even the poorest lodging-house in 
this poor Street, completed the outfit This gloomj', 
dirty room was typical of a life without peace or dig- 
nit}' ; a man slept there, a man worked there in haste, 
but only of necessity and eager to get away. What a 
différence between that cynical disorder and the neat 
and décent poverty of d'Arthëz ! This silent counsel 
wrapped in a memory Lucien did not heed, for Lousteau 
was ready with a joke to oover the nudity of his 
squalor. 
** This is my kennel," he said ; ^* my grand appearance 
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is in the rue de Bond3% in a new apartment wbich a 
certain druggist has furnished for Fiorine; we are 
going to inaugarate it to-night." 

Etienne himself was wearing black trousers and well- 
polished boots, his coat was buttoned to the chin, and 
bis shirt (Fiorine probably had another read}' for him) 
was hidden under its velvet oollar ; he brushed his bat 
carefully to make it look like new. 

^^ Sball we start? " said Lacien. 

^^ No, not jet ; I am waiting for a publisher, for I 
must bave money ; they '11 pla}*, perbaps, and I baven't 
a fartbing ; besides, I want some gloves." 

Just then a man's step was heard in the passage. 

"There he is/' said Lousteau. •' Now j'Ou'U see, 
my dear fellow, the form and fasbion wbich providence 
puts on wben it appears to poets. Before contemplat- 
ing Dauriat, the fashionable publisber, in ail his glory, 
you sball see the publisber of the Quai des Augustins, 
the turn-a-penny publisber, the dealer in literary old- 
Iron, a Norman ex-vendor of green-stuffs. Corne in, 
old Tartar I " 

'^ Hère am I," said a voice as jangling as a cracked 
beU. 

*'With money?" 

'^ Money! tbere's no money now in the trade," re- 
plied a young man wbo entered the room, and looked 
inquisitively at Lucien. 

*' Well, in the first place, you owe me fifby francs," 
said Lousteau. ^^ Besides that, hère are two copies 
of ^ A Voyage in Egypt,' wbich they say is fine ; it 
swarms with engravings, and is sure to selL Finot bas 
been paid for two articles wbich I am going to write 
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about it. Next, the last two novels of Victor Ducange, 
illastrious in the Marais ; also, two copies of the second 
work of a rising yoang man, Paul de Kock, who writes 
in the same style ; also, two copies of ' Yseult de Dôle/ 
a very pretty provincial taie, — one handred francs 
retail prîce for the books, call it fifty. Therefore^ my 
little Barbet, pay me one hundred francs." 

Barbet lôoked the books over, examining the edges 
of the leaves and the bindings carefully. 

'' Oh ! they are ail in a perfect state of préservation/' 
cried Lousteau. " The * Voyage,' is n't eut, nor the 
Paul de Kock, nor the Ducange, nor that other book 
on the chimney-piece, ' Observations on Symbolism,' — 
I '11 throw that in ; mystical things are such a bore, l'ii 
give it away sooner than see the mites run out of it." 

^^ But," said Lucien, '^ if 3'ou don't read the books, 
how will you write your articles? " 

Barbet cast a look of unfeigned astonishment at 
Lucien; then he tumed his eyes on Lousteau and 
remarked, with a sneer, '^It is plain that monsieur 
hasn't the misfortune to be a literary man." 

'* No, Barbet, he is n't ; he 's a poet> — a great poet, 
who will put Canalis, and Delavigne, and Béranger into 
the shade. He is bound to make his way, unless he 
flings himself into the Seine, — and even then, he'll go 
to Saint-Cloud." 

^^ If I might give monsieur a bit of ad vice," said 
Barbet, '^ it would be to let poetry alone and stick to 
prose. They won't take verses any more on the quai." 

Barbet wore a shabby frock-coat, fastened by one 
button ; the coUar was greasy ; he kept his hat on his 
head, wore shoes, and under his half-opened waistcoat 
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S ^>. :< of ^-oMse linen was visible. His round 
1 ^ oî^.vorKvî with two eager eyes, was not without a 
,N.h-r ^vvîhumor; but his glance had the vagae 
! .x.*v>îos* ^^f * '"*'^ accustomed to be asked for money, 
,.v: wN"» ha« >^' ^® ^^ ^^® appearance, however, of 
N« t): fV»iik and good-natured, for his shrewdness was 
«V \ wjIvKKh! with fat After being for some 3'ears a 
^>V^A. bo now had a misérable Utile shop of his owq 
^v îV <iuai, whence he darted on journalists, authors, 
:n .niorsi and bought at a low price the books tbey 
o>Minod as perquisites, gaining in this way as miich, 
^vrliaps, as fifteen or twentj' francs a day. Rich by 
^^vh)g, he scented the needs of ail with whom he had 
itoalings; he watched their neoessities for a good 
jttroke of business, and ofben discounted for anthors 
Uie notes they received from publishers, charging them 
fifteen per cent The next daj' he would purchase from 
the same pnblishers, after haggling over the price, cer- 
tain good books that he needed for his trade, pa\ing 
back to them their own notes instead of ready mone}-. 
He had some éducation, just enough to make him care- 
fully avoid poetry and modem novels. He llked small 
enterpiises, useful books, the copyright of which did 
not cost him more than a thousand francs, and which 
he could put on the market in his own way ; such, for 
instance, as the '^ History of France adapted for Chil- 
dren," ^^ Book-keeping in twenty lessons," ^^ Botany for 
Young Ladies." Once or twice he had allowed good 
books to slip through his Angers from his inabilit}' to 
make up his mind to buy the mannscripts, after making 
the authors come twenty times or more to his shop. 
When reproached for his cowardice he would show the 
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histoiy oi & certain celebrated lawsnit culled from the 
public prints, the oopy for which had of course cost him 
nothing, out of which he had made some two or three 
thousand francs. Barbet was the trembling publisher, 
living, so to speak, on bread and nuts, who makes few 
notes, sbaves ail he can off a bill, hawks his own books 
about, no one knows where, but manages to place them 
and get the money for them. He was a terror to 
printers, who never knew how to manage him ; he 
would paj them nnder discount and shave their bills, 
especially if he knew they needed money, and then 
when he had fleeced them to the last penny he never 
employed them again, fearing reprisais. 

" Well, welll" said Lousteau, " let us go back to 
our business — about thèse books." 

»* Hey, my boy 1 " said Barbet, familîarly. " l 've at 
least six thousaiid volumes now in my shop to sell; 
and you know very well books are not francs; the 
trade is bad Just now." 

''My dear Lucien/' said Etienne, ''if you were to 
go into his shop you would find on his counter — a 
shabby oak thing that came from some auction in a 
wine-shop — one tallow candie, unsnuflTed because that 
makes it bum longer. By the light of that anomalous 
gleam you would see empty shelves. A small boy in 
a blue jacket keeps watch over this nothingness, blow- 
ing his fingers, stamping his téet or beating his arms 
Itke a ft'ozen ooachman on his box. Look about you, 
and you won't see more books than there are in this 
room at this moment. No one would ever guess the 
business that is done there." 

" Hère 's a note for a hundred francs at three 
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months/' interposed Barbet, who oonld not help smil- 
ing as he pulled a stamped paper from his pocket, 
*' and I '11 cany off your trash. You see, I can't pos- 
sibly pay any more ready money ; sales are so slow. 
I thought you wanted something out of me, and as I 
had n't a sou^ I sîgned thls note to oblige you ; for you 
know I don't like to give my signature." 

'^ And do 3'ou expect my esteem and gratitude for 
tbat? " said Lousteau. 

^* Well, feelings won't go far in paying notes, but l 'U 
accept your esteem ail the same," replied Barbet 

'^ But I must bave gloves, and the perfumer will cer- 
tainl}' be base enough to refuse 3*our paper/' said Lous- 
teau. '^ Look hère ! l 've a splendid engraving — there, 
in the top drawer of that bureau; it is worth eighty 
francs before lettering and after the article I Ve written 
on it, which is mighty droU, ail about Hippocrates re- 
fusing Artaxerxes' gifb. I tell you, it is a fine plate, 
which will please ail the doctors who refuse the ex- 
travagant fées of the Parîsian satraps. You '11 find a 
lot more novels under the engraving. Take the whole 
and give me forty francs cash." 

"Forty francs!" exclaimed the publisher, with the 
screech of a frightened hen. ^' Twenty at the utmost ! 
and I may lose those," added Barbet. 

'^ Let me see the twenty francs," said Lousteau. 

'* Faith ! I don't know if l 've got them," said Bar- 
bet, rummaging bis pockets. '^ There they are. You 
are robbing me ; you get the better of me — " 

'^ Come, let us be off," said Lousteau, pîcking up 
Lucien's manuscript and making a stroke of ink just 
beneath the twine that fastened it. 
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** Hâve you aD3'thÎDg more?" asked Barbet. 

^'Nothing, my little Shylock. l'il pot you in the 
way of an excellent bit of business before long (in 
which 3'ou shall lose a thousand crowns to teach you to 
rob me in this way)/' added Etienne in a low voice 
to Lucien. 

'*But your articles? how can you write them with- 
out the books?" said Lucien as they drove to the 
Palais-Royal. 

'^ Pooh ! you don't understand how easily that sort 
of thing is donc. As for the ' Voyage in Egypt,' I did 
open the book and read hère and there without cutting 
the leaves ; I found eleven mistakes in grammar ; I 
can make a column out of that by saying that though 
the author may hâve leamed the hien^lyphic language 
of those Egyptian milestones called obelisks, he does n't 
know his own» and I '11 give the blunders, for I wrote 
them down. I shall then tell him that instead of writ- 
ing about the natural history and antiquity, he faad 
better hâve concerned himself with the future of Egypt, 
the progress of civilization^ the means of uniting it to 
France which, having once conquered Egypt and then 
lost it, could still obtain a moral ascendency over it. 
That gives a chance for a fine patriotic flourish inter- 
larded with tirades about Marseilles and the Levant 
and our présent commercial interests." 

'^ But suppose the author had said ail that hirnself, 
what would you do? " 

*^ Oh, then I should say that instead of boring us 
with politics, he had better hâve written about Art and 
described the oountry under its picturesque and terri- 
torial aspects. There 's a chance for a lament We 
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are overrun with politics, politics hère, there, and 
evenwhere. I regret those channing book» of travel 
Trhich explained the diflBculties of navigation and the 
delights of Crossing the Llne, in short, what persona 
who never travel want to know, - ail the whUe hiugh- 
ing, of course, at travellers who make great events of 
gulls, porpoises, whales, first sight of land, and shoals 
avoided. Subscribers laugh, and that is ail that 'a 
wanted. As for novels, Florine is the greatest reader 
of novete there is in the world. She telto me what they 
are about, and I knock off an article accordingly. 
When she is bored by what she calls ' author^s 
phrases,' I give the book a respectltal notice, and ask 
the publisher for another oopy, which he sends me ont 
of gratitude for the puff." 

" Good God ! and criticism, sacred criticism? cned 
Lucien, stiU imbued with the principles of lie brother- 

» My dear fellow," said Lonstean, «• criticism is a 
brush which you can't use on thin material, or it tears 
it to rags. Well, don't let us talk of the business any 
more. Do 1°° ^®® *** mark?" he went on, pointing 
to the Une he had made on the outside sheet of the 
♦« Daisies." " It is exactly under the twine. If Dauriat 
reads your manuscript, he wUl certainly not be able to 
tie the string in exactly the same place. Your manu- 
script is as good as sealed, and you will know whether 
he opens it, — not at ail a useless expérience for you. 
Now, take notice of another thing ; you are not making 
your entrance into the trade alone and without a 
sponsor, like other young fellows who go the round of a 
dozen publishers none of whom will offer them a chair." 
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Lucien already felt the trath of this assertion. 
Lousteau had paid the cabman three fhmcs, to the 
poet's utter amazement ; such prodigalitj on the heela 
of penury seeming incredible to him. 

The new friends now entered the Galeries de Bois, 
where Dauriat's great publishing concern called ^^The 
Novelty " reigned sapreme. At the period of which we 
speak the Galeries de Bois of the Palais-Royal were 
among the most noted of the sights of Paris. It is by 
no means nseless to draw a picture of that ignoble 
bazaar, which for thirty-six years played so great a rôle 
in Parisian life that there are few men of forty to whom 
the following description, incredible to yoanger men, 
will not be of interest. 

In place of the présent cold, lofty, and broad Galerie 
d'Orléans, a sort of green-hoase without flowers, there 
stood in those days a Une of wooden barracks, or, to 
be more exact, plank buts, small, poorly roofed and ill- 
lighted from the court and garden and also from the 
roof by small sashes, called casements, which were 
more like the dirty openings of the dance-halls beyond 
the barriers thau actual Windows. A triple Une of 
booths made two galleries abont twelve feet high ; those 
down the oentre faced to each side, and the fetid air 
which rose from the crowded passage-ways had little 
chance to escape through the roof, which admitted only 
a dim light through its dirty casements. Thèse centre 
booths or cells were thought so valuable, because of the 
crowds who passed them, that in spite of their narrow 
spaoe (some being soaroely six feet wide and eight or 
ten feet long) they brought enormous priées, — some 
as mnch as three thoosand francs. The side booths, 
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whîch were lighted from the court and from the garden, 
were protected by small, green trellises, possibly to 
prevent the crowd outside from demolishing by pressure 
the lath-and-plaster walls which formed the sides of the 
sheds. Hère, therefore, was a space of some two or 
three feet in width where the most amazing products of 
a botany unknown to science vegetated, mingled with 
the cast-off scraps of industries that were not lésa 
flourishing. Rose-trees and waste-paper, flowers of 
rhetoric and flowers of nature, ribbons of ail colors, 
remnants of the fashions, in short, the refuse of the in- 
terior commerce was there collected. The outer walls 
of this fantastic palace, towards the court and towards 
the garden, presented the lowest aspect of Farisian 
shabbiness ; the coloring of the stucco was washed off, 
the plaster itself was falling, or patched, or scribbled 
over with grotesque writings. On both sides a nauseous 
and disgusting approach seemed to wam délicate per- 
sons from entering thèse galleries ; and yet délicate and 
refined persons were no more kept away by thèse horri- 
ble things than princes in fairj'-tales recoil from dragons 
and other obstacles interposed by evil genii between 
them and the princesses. 

Thèse galleries were, as the Galerie d'Orléans is 
to-day, divided by passage-ways, ftom which they were 
entered b}^ the présent porticos, which were begun before 
the Révolution and left nnfinished for want of money. 
The handsome stone gallery which now leads to the 
Théâtre-Français was in those days a nanx)w passage- way 
of excessive height and so ill-covered that the rain wet it. 
It was called the Galerie Vitrée, to distinguish it frora 
the Galeries de Bois. The roofs of ail thèse misérable 
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sheds were in such a bad state that the House of Orléans 
had a lawsuit with a famous shopkeeper who found his 
cashmeres and other goods injured during a single niglit 
to a large amount of money. The man won his case. 
A double thickness of tarred cloth served for a covering 
in some places. The floor of the Galerie Vitrée (where 
Chevefs fortune began), also that of the Galeries de 
Bois was the soil of Paris, with siich other soil added 
as the boots and shoes of a myriad of pedestrians had 
imported there. In ail weather the feet were forced to 
stumble among moantains and valleys of hardened mud, 
constantly swept by the shopkeepers, bat, even so, re- 
quiring aU new-comers to learn a method of manage- 
ment in order to walk with safety. 

This dîsgusting mass of mud, thèse dirty panes of 
glass thickened by rain and dust, thèse flat-roofed buts 
covered outside with ragged cloth, the filth of the out- 
side walls, in short, this whole assemblage of things, 
which was like a camp of g}'p8ies, or the barracks at a 
fair, or the provisional boardings put up in Paris round 
bouses that are building, ail this grinning vulgarity was 
wonderfully in keeping with the diffèrent trades which 
swarmed beneath thèse nastj* sheds, — bold, shameless^ 
voluble, and wildly gay; for an incalculable business 
was done hère from the Révolution of 1789 to that of 
1830. For twenty years the Bourse was directly oppo- 
site, on the ground-floor of the palace. Bendezvous 
were given before and after the opening of the exchange 
in thèse galleries. Consequeutly, public opinion and 
réputations were made and unmade hère, and political 
and financial affairs incessantly discussed. The Paris 
world of bankers and merchants congregated in the 

10 
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square of the Palais-Boyal, and swarmed into the 
gallerieB when it rained. The construction of thèse 
wooden buildings, which had sprung up heaven knows 
how, made them singularlj résonant. Bursts of laugh- 
ter echoed through them ; not a quarrel could take place 
at one end that tiie other end did not know what it was 
about. The place was occupied solely by the shops of 
booksellers and publishers (poetry, politics, and prose) 
and by those of milliners. At night the women of the 
town appeared there. Novels and books of ail kinds, 
new and old réputations, political plots and counter- 
plots, the lies of publishers and booksellers ail flourished 
there. There, too, novelties were sold to a public that 
persisted in not buying them elsewhere. In the course 
of a single evening thousands of copies hâve been sold 
of a pamphlet by Paul-Louis Courier or the ^'Adven- 
tures of the Daughter of a King," which, by the by, 
was the first shot fired by the House of Orléans at the 
Charter of Louis XVIII. 

At the particular period when Lucien first appeared 
there, a few of the booths had Windows with rather élé- 
gant panes of glass ; thèse were, of course, on the side 
booths looking either to the court or the garden. Up to 
the time when this strange oolony disappeared under 
the wand of Fontaine the architect, the booths In the 
centre were entirely open, supported by pillars, like 
booths at a country fair, and the eye could look across 
and through them to the gallery on the other side. As 
it was impossible to make fires, the merchants used 
foot-warmers, which they took care of themselves ; for 
one pièce of carelessness would instantly hâve wrapped 
in fiâmes that whole republic of planka dried in the sun, 
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with ail its inflammable contents of paper, gauze, and 
muslin. The shops of the milliners were full of wonder- 
fal bonnets, which seemed to be there less for sale than 
for show, hanging by hundreds on iron trees and enliven- 
ing the galleries with a thousand colors. For twenty 
3'ear8 the loungers in the galleries had wondered on what 
heads those dastj bonnets would end their days. Sales- 
women, for the most part ugly, but brisk, hooked the 
female sex adroitly in the style and language of mar- 
ketwomen. One giisette, whose tongue was as free 
as her eyes were active, stood on a stool and attacked 
the passers : *^ Buy a pretty bonnet, madame ! " **• Let 
me sell yoa something, monsieur." Their rich and 
picturesque vocabulary wa3 varied by inflections of the 
Yoice, and interspersed with knowing looks and criti- 
cisms on those who passed them. The publishers and 
the milliners lived on good terms with each other. 

In the passage called so gorgeously the Galerie 
Vitrée, the most extraordinary enterprises were carried 
on. There ventriloquists and charlatans of ail kinds 
had settled themselves, and shows were offered where it 
was a lottery whether you saw nothing or the whole 
world. It was there that a man first established him« 
self who afterwards made seven or eight hundrcd thou- 
sand francs in fairs ail over France. His sign was a suu 
revolving in a black frame, round which were the fol- 
lowing words in scarlet letters : ^^ Hère man may see 
what God ean never see. Entrance two sous," The 
door-keeper never allowed one person to go in alone, 
nor more than two at a time. Once in, you found your- 
self confronted witb a huge mirror. Then a voice, 
which might bave startled ev^n Hoffmann of Berlin 
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hîmsclf, went off like a mechanism when the spring is 
touched, and said : '^ There, gentlemen, joa see tbat 
wliich throughout ail eternity God can never see ; 
namely, your like, — God has no like." You went away 
ashamed and silent, unwillîng to acknowledge j^our 
stupidity. 

From ail the little doors issued voices of the same 
nature, inviting yoa to visit cosmoramas, views of Con- 
Btantinople, puppet-shows, automatons plajing chess, 
dogs who eould pick out the handsomest woman in So- 
ciety. The ventriloquist Fitz-James flourished in the 
café Borel, before he went to die at Montmartre among 
the pnpils of the École Polytechnique. Hère were frult- 
erers and bouquet-makers, and a celebrated tailor whose 
military gold lace shone at night like suns. In the 
mornings up to half-past two o'clock thèse galleries were 
dismal and deserted. The shopkeepers talked among 
themselves as if at home. The appointments which the 
Parisian population gave themselves did not begin till 
about three o'clock, the hour for the Bourse. As soon 
as the crowd poured in, the gratultous readings at the 
booksellers' counters by penniless young men hungry 
for literature began. The shopmen whose business it 
was to watch the books thus exposed for sale charitably 
allowed thèse poor fellows to tum the leaves. If the 
book happened to be a ]2mo of two hundred pages, 
like "Smarra," "Peter Schlemil," "Jean Sbogar," 
" Jocko," two visits would enable the reader to devour it. 
In those days drculating-libraries did not exist ; it was 
necessary to bny a book in order to read it ; and this 
was why novels were sold in numbers that now seem 
fabulous. There was something indescribably French 
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in thèse mental alms bestowed on joathful, eager, pov- 
ert}'-8tricken intellect 

The tragic aspect of this terrible bazaar began to 
show itself towards evening. Through ail the adjacent 
streets women ponred in, who were allowed to walk 
there unmolested; from every section of Paris came 
prostitutes to '^ do the Palais/' The stone galleries 
belonged to privileged establishments^ who paid for the 
right to expose their créatures, dressed like princesses, 
between snch and such an arch with a corresponding 
right to the same distance in the garden; bat the 
Galeries de Bois were the common ground of women of 
the town, ^* the Palais/' par excellence^ a word which 
signified in those days the temple of prostitution. Any 
woman might come there and go away, accompanied by 
her prey, wheresoever it pleased her. They drew such 
crowds to the Galeries de Bois that every one was corn- 
pelled to walk at a snail's pace as they do in the pro- 
cession at a masked bail. But this slowness, which 
annoyed no one, enabled persons to examine each other. 
The women were ail dressed in a style and manner that 
no longer cxists ; their gowns were made low to the 
very middle of their backs, and also very low in front ; 
their heads were dressed fantasticaUy to attract notice ; 
some were Norman in style, others Spanish ; the hair of 
one was cnried like a poodle, that of another in smooth, 
straight bands ; their legs, covered with white stockings, 
were shown, it would be difficult to say how, but always 
à propos. Ail this picturesque infamy is now donc 
away with. The license of solicitation and answer, 
that public cynicism so in keeping with the place itself, 
is no longer to be seen, either there or at masked baUs, 
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Dor in the celebrated public balls whicb are given in the 
présent day. The scène was horrible and gay. The 
white flesh of the shoulders and throats shone and 
sparkled against the clothing of the men whlch was 
usually dark, producing magnificent contrasta. The roU 
of voices and the noise of steps sent a murmoring sound 
to the middle of the garden, like the breaking of the 
waves upon a sandbank. Well-dressed persons and 
striking-looking men were cheek byjowl with évident 
gallows'birds. There was something impossible to de- 
fine, Bomething piquant, about thèse iufamous assem- 
blages ; even the most insensible men were stlrred by 
them, -<- so much so that ail Paris came there until the 
last moment^ and walked the wooden planks with whicb 
the architect covered the cellars of the new Galerie 
d^Orléans as he built it Deep and unanimous regret 
was felt at the démolition of those disgracefui wooden 
galleries. 
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X. 

A rOUBTH VABIETT OF PI7BLISHGR. 

Ladvocàt, the publisher, had lately established him- 
Belf at the corner of the passage which divided the two 
galleries, opposite to the establishment of Dauriat, a 
yonng man now forgotten, but a daring fellow, who 
deared the way along which his rival sabsequently ad« 
vanced to fortane. Dauriat's shop was at the angle of 
the passage and gaUery looking towards the garden; 
that of Ladvocat was towards the court. Dauriat's 
place was divided into two unequal parts ; one a ware- 
room for his publications, the other a sort of oflSce. 

Lucien who was in this scène for the first time at 
night, was bewildered by its strange aspects, which 
provincials and indeed ail 3'oung men are unable to 
resist. He soon lost his companion in the crowd. 

*^ If yon were as handsome as that fellow, l 'd give 
you something in retum,'' said one of the women to an 
old man, pointing to Lucien. 

Lucien turned as shamefaced as a blind man's dog, 
and he foUowed the torrent in a state of excitement and 
bewilderment impossible to describe. Harassed by the 
glanées of the women, dazzled by their white shoulders 
and their bold throats, he clasped his manuscript and 
held it close, fearing, poor innocent, that some of them 
would steal it. 
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^'What is it, monsieur?" he cried, feeling hîmself 
seized bj the arm, and fancj'ing that his poems might 
bave attracted some author. Tarning round, he saw 
Lousteau, who laughed and said : — 

" I knew you would end by coming this way." 

The poet was in front of Dauriat's wareroom, into 
which Lousteau now took him. The place was full of 
personS; ail waiting their turn to speak with the sultan 
of publîshers. Printers, paper-makers, designers^ were 
clustering about the clerks and questioning them as to 
the business they had in hand or were meditating. 

" There 's Finot, the editor of my paper," said Lou- 
steau ; ^' he is talking with a young man who has talent, 
Félicien Vernou ; a litUe scoundrel as dangerous as a 
secret disease." 

" Well, you Ve got a first représentation, old man," 
said Finot, coming up to Lousteau, with Vernou ; '^ but 
l 've disposed of the box." 

" You 've sold it to Braulard? " 

'' Suppose I hâve? Tou can easily get a place. 
What hâve you come to see Daurlat about? I hâve 
agreed that we will push Paul de Kock ; Dauriat has 
taken five hundred copies. Victor Ducange refused 
him a novel ; so Dauriat wants, he says, to set up a new 
author in the same style. You are to write up Paul de 
Eock over Ducange." 

^^ But Ducange and I bave a play together at the 
Gaîté/' said Lousteau. 

'^ Then tell him I wrote the article, — let him suppose 
I made it savage and you softened it ; he 'U owe you 
thanks for that" 

^* Can't you manage to get Dauriat's clerk to cash 
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me thifl little note for a hundred francs?" said Etienne 
to Finot ; '^ you know ! we are to sup together to-night 
to inaugurate Florine's new apartment." 

'' Ah, yes, true ; yoa treat us/' said Finot, as if he 
were making an effort of memory. '< Look hère, Gabus- 
son/' said the editor, taking Barbet's note and handing 
it to the cashier, '^ give monsieur ninety francs for me. 
Endorse the note, old man." 

Lousteau took the cashier's pen while the latter 
Gounted out the money, and endorsed the note. Lucien, 
ail eyes and ears, lost not a syllable of the conver- 
sation. 

^' But that's not ail, my dear friend/' continued 
Etienne, '' and I shall not say ' thank you' either, for 
there 's friendship to the death between you and me of 
course. I want to présent this gentleman to Dauriat, 
and you must make him wllling to listen to us." 

" What 's in the wind?" asked Finot. 

^' A collection of poems," replied Lucien. 

'^ Oh I " exclaimed Finot, shrugging his shoulders. 

^' I take it that monsieur has not had much to do with 
publishers as 3'et," remarked Vernou, looking at Lucien, 
'^ or he would hide his manuscript in the deepest re- 
cesses of his own room." 

At this moment a handsome young man, named Emile 
Blondet, who had just made his mark by aiticles of great 
public import in the '^ Journal des Débats," entered the 
place, shook hands mth Finot and Lousteau, and bowed 
slightly to Yemou. 

»' Corne and sup with us to-night at Florine's," Lou' 
steau said to him. 

*' So be it," said Blondet ; " who 's to be there? " 
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^< Well, Floride and Matlfat,"* said Loastean, '< and 
Du Bruel, who gives Florine the rôle for her first ap- 
pearance to-nîght, and a little old fellow named Cardot, 
and his Bon-in-law Camasot ; also Finot." 

** Does the draggist do things in at^ie? " 

'* He won't drug us I hope," remarked Lucien. 

*' Monsieur îs witt3%" said Blondet looking gravely at 
Lucien ; '^ will he be there, too, Lousteau? " 

" Yes." 

^' Then we shall bave some fun." 

Lucien reddened to the tips of his ears. 

'^ How long before I can see you, Dauriat?" said 
Blondet, rapping on the window, which was high up 
in the partition betwcen the office and the shop. 

'* I '11 be with you directly," said a voice. 

" Good," said Lousteau to his protégé ; "that young 
man, almost as young as 3'ou are, is on the ' Débats.' 
He 's among the princes of criticism ; erer^'body fears 
him ; Dauriat will corne and fawn upon him, and we 
shall hâve a good chance to speak to the pacha of 
vignettes and printers. If it had n't been for this we 
might hâve waited till eleven o'clock before our tum 
came to see him ; see how the crowd increases." 

Lucien and Lousteau foUowed Blondet, Finot, and 
Vernou, and together they made a little group at the 
farther end of the shop. 

'< What is Dauriat about?" said Blondet to Gabna* 
son, the head-clerk, who came forward to speak to him. 

" He is buying a broken-down weekty paper, which 
he wants to revive in order to check the influence of the 
' Minerve/ which is too exclusivel}' for Eymery, and the 
* Conservateur/ which is blindly romanticist." 
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" Does he pay a good price for it? " 

^^ As usualy — more than it is worth," replied the 
cashier. 

Just then a young man who had lately published a 
fine noyel, which had sold rapidly and won immédiate 
BuccesB (the second édition being now under way), en- 
tered the place. The appearance of this young man, 
endowed with that peculiar, fantastic air and manner 
which characterizes the artistic nature, strack Lacien 
powerfully. 

'^ Hère 's Nathan/' said Loustean in Lucien's ear. 

In spite of the almost savage pride expressed in his 
oountenance, then in its first youth, Nathan approached 
the jonrnalists hat in hand, and placed himself humbly 
before Blondet, whom he as yet knew only by sight. 
Blondet and Finot kept their hats on their heads. 

<< Monsieur/' began Nathan, addressing Blondet, ^' I 
am most happy in the opportunity which chance affords 
me — 

'' He is 80 agitated he talks pleonasms," whispered 
Yemou to Loustean. 

*' — to express my gratitude for the fine review you 
were so good as to give me in the ^ Journal des Dëbats.' 
More than half of the success of my book is owing to 
you." 

'* No, no, my dear friend, no ! " said Blondet, with a 
protecting manner only slightly masked by kindliness. 
'^ You hâve talent, and l'm delîghted, the devil take 
me, to make your acquaintance." 

'* As your ai-ticle has already appeared I shall not be 
thought to curry favor ; I may feel at my ease with you. 
Will you do me the honor and the pleasure of dining 
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with me to-morrow? Finot will be there; Lousteau, 
old man, you won't refuse me ? " added Nathan, grasp- 
ing Lousteau's hand. " Ah ! 3'ou hâve chosen a noble 
course, monsieur/' he continued, addressing filondet; 
'^ you are following the Dussaults, Fiëvées, Geoffroj's. 
Hoffmann spoke of you to Claude Vignon, his pupil, a 
friend of mine, to whom he said that the ' Journal des 
Débats' would live long with snch articles as yours. 
They must pay you enormously for them." 

/* A hundrcd francs a column," replied Blondet, ''and 
that 's a small price when one has to read so many 
books in order to find one, like yours, that is worth 
reviewing. Your work gave me great pleasure, on my 
Word of honor." 

'' And it helped him to eam fifteen hundred francs," 
said Lousteau to Lucien. 

'^But you Write chiefly on political subjects, don't 
you?*' said Nathan. 

^' As occasion offers," replied Blondet. 

Lucien had admired Nathan's book, he revered the 
writer as a demi-god, and was therefore, fledgling that 
he was, stnpefied at the man's abasement before this 
critic, whose name and influence were unknown to him. 
^' Shall I ever come to that? must a man abdicate his 
own self-respect?" thought he. ''Put on your hat, 
Nathan I you hâve written a fine book, and that critic 
has only made an article on it" Such thoughts lashed 
the blood in his veins. As he stood there he saw num- 
berless timid young men, needy authors, ail anxious to 
speak to Dauriat, but who, seeing the shop fuU and des- 
pairing of getting an audience, tumed and went out, 
remarking sadly, "I will call again." 
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Two or three public men were talking of the convo- 
cation of the Chambers and of politics among a knot of 
celebrities in national afTairs. The weekly journal for 
which Dauriat was now negotiating had the right to 
discuss politics. In those dajs this was rare ; a news- 
paper was a privilège as much run after as a théâtre. 
One of the influential stockholders ofthe '^ Constitu- 
tionnel " happened to form one of this group. Lousteau 
had certainly acquitted himself well in his office of 
cicérone, for, at every word, Dauriat was magnified in 
Lucien's mind as politics and literature were seen to 
converge upon him. But the sight of a fine writer 
prostrating his talent before a journalist, humiliating 
Art, as woman was humiliated and prostituted beneath 
those shameless galleries, was a terrible éducation to 
the provincial poet. Money I yes, mone}' was the key 
to the whole enigma. Lucien felt himself alone, help- 
less, clinging only by the weak thread of an uncertain 
friendship to success and fortune. He accused his true 
and far-seeing friends in the brotherhood of having 
painted this world in false colors ; he blamed them for 
having dissuaded him from flinging himself into the 
arena, pen in hand. 

*' I might by this time hâve been another Blondet ! " 
thought he. 

Lousteau himself, who had lately cried in his ears 
in the gardens like a wounded eagle, Lousteau, whom he 
had thought so great, was now dwarfed ; one man alone 
seemed to him important, — this fashionable publisher, 
who was literally the means by which ail thèse lives 
ezisted. The poet, as he stood there, manuscript in 
hand, was conscious of a trépidation that resembled 
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fear. In tbe centre of ihe shop our poet noticed scv- 
eral basts on wooden pedestals painted to resemble 
marble, — one of Bjron, one of Goetbe, and one of 
Canalis, from wbom Danriat was désirons of obtaining 
a volume. Gradaally be began to lose tbe sensé of bis 
own value; bis courage weakened. He foresaw tbe 
influence that tbis Dauriat was to exercise over bis 
destlnj, and be nervously awaited bis appearance. 

'^ Well, my friends/' said a fat and oily litUe man, 
witb a face like tbat of a Roman pro-consul, sofbened, 
bowever, by a good-bumored expression wbicb beguiled 
superficial minds, '^bebold me tbe proprietor of tbe 
only weeklj' paper tbat could be purcbased, witb a list 
of two tbousand subscribers." 

^'Nonsense! tbe Stamp-Office rates tbem at seven 
bundred ; and tbat 's over tbe mark," said Blondet. 

''On my sacred word of bonor tbere are twelve 
bundred. I make it two tbousand/' added Dauriat, 
lowering bis voice, ^'because of tbose printers and 
paper-makers over tbere. — I tbougbt 3'ou knew better 
tban tbat/' be said aloud. 

'' Do you want partners? " asked Finot. 

" Tbat dépends/' replied Dauriat. " Will you take 
a tbird at forty tbousand francs? " 

''AU rigbt, if vou'U agrée to put tbe men I want 
on tbe staff, — Emile Blondet bere présent, Claude 
Vignon, Scribe, Tbéodore Leclercq, Félicien Vemou, 
Jay, Jouy, Lousteau — " 

" And wby not Lucien de Rubempré? " said tbe poet 
of tbe provinces, boldly. 

*< — and Natban/' conduded Finot. 

^' Yes, and wby not everybody wbo is wàlking about ? '' 
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said the pabliaher, firowning, and addressing the author 
of the '^ Daisies." '' To whom hâve I the honor of 
BpeakÎDg?" he Baid, with an impertinent air. 

«' One moment, Dauriat," interposed Lousteau. ^' I 
broaght monsieur to see jou. While Finot is thinking 
over your proposai, let me hâve a word with you." 

Lueien'a shirt felt wet upon his back as he saw the 
ooldi displeased look of this formidable padishah of 
publishers, who had greeted ail the writera présent with 
au air of familiar contempt 

^^Is it some new affair, my boy?" asked Dauriat; 
" you know very well I hâve got eleven hundred manu- 
scripts now on hand. Tes, gentlemen," he cried, 
*' positively eleven hundred, — ask Gabusson. I shall 
soon need a staff of clerks to regîster them^ and another 
staff of readers to examine them ; there 11 be meetings 
to vote on their merits, with ballots, and a secretar}' to 
report results ; a sort of annex to the Académie Fran- 
çaise, in which the academicians shall be better paid in 
the Galeries de Bois than they are at the Institute." 

*^ A good idea," said Blondet 

'* A bad idea,'' retorted Dauriat *' I hâve no inten- 
tion of examinlng the lucubrations of such of you as 
start in literature because 3'ou can't be anything else, — 
neither bootmakers, nor corporals, nor servants^ nor 
sheriffs, nor magistrates, nor capitalists of any kind. 
No one is admitted hère unless his réputation is made. 
If you are celebrated you shall hâve floods of gold, not 
otherwise. I hâve made thrce men famous during 
the last two years and they are ail three ungrateful. 
There 's Nathan, who wants six thousand francs for 
the second édition of his book, which has cost me three 
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thousand francs in reviews, and hasn't jet brougbt 
me in a thousand. I paîd for Blondet's two articles 
one thousand francs and a dinner which cost five 
hundred — " 

''But, monsieur, if ail publishers said that, how 
wonld a fîrst book ever get published?" asked Lucien, 
in whose ejes Blondet had a sudden fall in value when 
he learned the price Dauriat had paid for the articles in 
the " Débats." 

"That doesn't concern me," replied Dauriat with 
a murderous glance at the handsome jouth, who was 
smiling at him agreeably. '' For my part, I don't pub- 
lish books on which I risk two thousand francs to rûake 
two thousand. I speculate in literature. I publish 
forty volumes of ten thousand copies each, as Pane- 
kouke and the Beaudonins do. My name and the re- 
views I procure make it a matter of hundreds of 
thousands of francs, iustead of merely two thousand for 
a single volume. It would give me more trouble to 
push a new author and his book than it does to bring 
out the 'Théâtres Etrangers/ 'Victoires et Conquêtes/ 
or the ' Mémoires sur la Révolution,' ail of which 
brought in a fortune. l 'm not hère to be made a step- 
ping-stone to future famé, but to make money and pay 
money to celebrated men. The manuscript that I buy 
for a hundred thousand francs is less dear than that an 
unknown author asks six hundred for. Though l 'm 
not altogether a Mecsenas I hâve a right to the grati- 
tude of literature. I hâve already more than doubled 
the price of manuscripts. I give you this information 
because you are a friend of Lousteau, my little man," 
said Dauriat slapping the poet on the shoulder with an 
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odious gesture of familiarit}'. ^' If I were to talk with 
ail the authors who want me to be their publisher I 
Bhould bave to sbut up sbop, for m}' wbole time would 
be spent in conversation, agreeable perhaps, but much 
too costlj. l 'm not rich enougb to llsten to tbe mono- 
logues of vanity. No one ever does that except on the 
stage in the classio tragédies." 

The luxury of this terrible Dauriat's apparel enforced, 
to the eyes of a provincial poet, the cruel logic of bis 
words. 

*^ What bas be got there to publish?" said Dauriat 
to Lousteau. 

" A volume of fine verses." 

Hearing this reply Dauriat turned to Gabusson with 
a gesture worthy of Talma. 

'' Gabusson, my friend, from this day forth if any 
one oomes hère to offer me manuscripts — Now listen 
to this^ ail the rest of you," he said, addressing three 
clerks who appeared from behind the piles of books 
on hearing the cholerîc voice of their master, who 
was looking at his nails and well-shaped hands, — 
'' remember, when any one brings a manuscript you 
are to ask if it is prose or verse. If it is verse, send 
him away, get rid of him ; verses are the ruin of the 
trade." 

^' Bravo! well said, Dauriat ! " cried ail the joumalists. 

'^ It is tnie," said the publisher, walking up and down 
the shop with Lucien's manuscript in his hand. '^ You 
don't know, gentlemen, what evils Lord Byron's suc- 
cess and Victor Hugo's, Lamartine's, Casimir De* 
lavigne's, and Béranger's bave produced. Their famé 
bas brought down upon us a horde of barbarians. I 

11 
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am positive there are thousands of poems in the hauds 
of publishers at this very moment beginning in the 
middle, and without head or tail, like ^The Corsair' 
and * Lara.' Young men rush into incompréhensible 
strophes and call it originality, and dash oïï descriptive 
lK>ems, and thiuk they arç making a new school, when 
they are only reviving Delille. For the last two years 
poets hâve swarmed like oockchafers; I lost twenty 
thousand francs on them last year ! — ask Gabusson. 
There may be immortal poets in the world; I know 
some fresh and rosy ones that don't yet shave ; but to 
the publishing trade, young man/' he • said tuming to 
Lucien, '^ there are but four poets : Béranger, Casimir 
Delavigne, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo; as for Ca- 
nalis ! — he 's a poet made by reviewers." 

Lucien had not the nerve to pull himself up and show 
pride before those men of influence who were ail laugh- 
ing heartily, — he felt he should only cover himself with 
ridicule ; but ail the same a violent longing seized him 
to spring at the throat of that publisher and destroy the 
insulting perfection of his cravat, and break the chain 
that glittered on his waistcoat. His infuriated self- 
love opened a door in his mind to vengeance, and he 
swore a deadly enmity to that man on whom he smiled. 

''Poetry is like the sun, which starts the growth of 
primeval forests and begets Aies and gnats,'* said Blon- 
det. ^' There is no virtue that is n't lined with a vice. 
Literature begets publishers." 

<'And journalists," said Lousteau. 

Dauriat burst out laughing. 

'^What is this anyhow?" he said tapping the 
manuscript. 
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^^ A collection of sonnets that would make Petrarch 
ashamed," replied Lousteau. 

*^ How do yoa intend that remark?" asked Dauriat. 

*^ As most persons would/' answered Lousteau, see- 
ing a sly smile on the lips of those présent 

Lucien could not be angry,*but he sweated under his 
hamesB. 

'< Well, I '11 read it," said Dauriat, with a royal gesture, 
meant to show the fuU importance of this cx)ncession. 
*' If your sonnets are up to the level of the nineteenth 
century, 1 11 make a great poet of you, my little man." 

^' If his talent is equal to his beauty you won't run 
great risks," said one of the most famous orators of the 
Chamber, who was standing near, conversing with a 
reporter for the ^^Constitutionnel" and the editor of 
the "Minerve." 

"General," said Dauriat, ''famé is only made by 
twelve thousand francs' worth of newspaper articles and 
three thousand francs' worth of dinners ; ask the author 
of ' Le Solitaire,' whether that 's not so. If Monsieur 
Benjamin Constant will consent to write an article on 
this young poet, I will not hesitate to corne to terms 
with him." 

As the great man of the provinces heard the title 
"General" and the name of the illustrions Benjamin 
Constant, the shabby shop took on the proportions of 
Olympus. 

"Lousteau, I want to speak to you," said Finot; 
" but we shall meet at the théâtre. Dauriat, I '11 take 
your offer on certain conditions. Come into your 
office." 

«'Verygood, come on, my boy," said Dauriat, motion- 
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ing Finot to précède him, and making the gesture of a 
bus}^ man to a dozen others who were trying to speak 
to him ; he was Just disappearing when Lucien, losing 
patience, stopped him. 

"You hâve mj' manuscript," hesaid; "when am I 
to hâve an answer? " 

" Well, m}' little poet, jou may corne back in three 
or four days, and I '11 see about it" 

Lucien was dragged away by Lousteau, who would 
not give him time to bow to Vemou, or Blondet, or 
Raoul Nathan, or General Foy, or Benjamin Constant, 
whose work on the Hundred Days had just appeared. 
Lucien had scarcely time to see that refined fair head, 
with its oval face and spiritual eyes and charming 
mouth, — the face of the man who for twenty years was 
the Potemkin of Madame de Staël, who made war upon 
the Bourbons afbcr making it on Napoléon, and was 
destined to die horrified at his victory. 

^' What a place that is ! " cried Lucien as he took his 
place in a cab beside Lousteau. 

*' Panorama-Dramatique, — and as fast as you can ; 
thirty sous for your fare ! " called fitienne to the cab- 
man. *' Yes ; Dauriat is a rascal who sells from fifteen 
to sixteen hundred thousand francs' worth of books 
yearly ; you might call him the minister of literature," 
said Lousteau, whose vanity was pleasantly tickled, and 
who now posed as instructor to Lucien. ^' His cu- 
pidity, quite equal to that of Barbet, is on a grand 
scale. Dauriat bas his own waj^s, however ; he can be 
gênerons, but he is alwaj's vain. As for his mind, 
that 's made up of what he hears around him ; his shop 
is a very good place to fréquent ; 3'ou can get into con- 
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yersatioD there with the leading men of the day. A 
jOQDg man can learn more there, my dear fellow, in 
one hour than he can in hanging over books for a year. 
There they discuss articles and start new topics, and a 
man can attach himself to celebrated or influential 
persons who may be very useful to him. It is most 
important in thèse days to make connections. AU is 
mère chance, as you can see by this time. The most 
dangeroos thing is to hâve an intellect kept hidden in 
a corner." 

^' But that fellow is so impertinent," said Lucien. 

'* Pooh ! we ail laugh at Dauriat," replied Etienne. 
" If you hâve need of him he 'Il trample you underfoot ; 
but he needs the * Journal des Débats,' and Emile Blon- 
det twirls him like a top. Oh ! if you are determined to 
enter literature you '11 see many such things. What 
didi tell you?" 

"Yes, you were right," answered Lucien, "but I 
suffered in that shop more cruelly than I expected, even 
after what you said." 

" Then why do you put yourself in the way of such 
Bufferiug? I tell you that the things that cost us our 
life, the subjects which tear our brains through studious 
nights, the fields of thought we toil among, the work we 
build and cément with our blood, are to publishers 
merely a paying or a non-paying venture. They sell or 
they don't sell your work, — that 's the whole problem 
to them. A book to them is only a risk of capital. 
The finer the book, the less chance it bas of selling. 
Ail superior minds are above the masses ; their success 
dépends therefore on the necessary time it takes for 
their work to be appreciated. No publisher is willing 
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to wait for that The bock of to-day mast be sold to- 
morrow. Publishers will refbse books of real substance 
which advaDce slowlj to high appréciation." 

'^ D'Arthôz was right 1 " cried Lucien. 

'< Do you know d'Arthèz? " said Lousteau. '' Tliere 
is nothing more dangerous than solitary minds that ex- 
pect, as that poor fcUow does, to brîng the world to their 
feet. B^^ fanaticizing their young imaginations with a 
belief that merely flatters their inward sensé of power, 
such foolish awaiters of posthumous glory are prevented 
from bestiiTing themselves at an âge when movement 
is possible and profitable. l 'm for Mohammed*s 
System : afber ordering the mountain to corne to him he 
cried out, ' If you don't oome to me, l 'U go to you.' " 

This sally, in which reason was the incisive forcci 
made Lucien hesitate in mind between the System of 
laborious and submissive poverty inculcated by the 
brotherhood and the doctrine of aggression which 
Lousteau expounded to him. The poet of Angoulême 
kcpt silence afler that until they reached the boulevard 
du Temple. 
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XI. 

BEBIND THE SCfBNES. 

The Panorama-Dramatique, the site of which îs now 
occnpied by a private house, was then a charming 
théâtre standing opposite to the me Chariot on the 
boulevard du Temple, which failed of success under two 
managements, althongh Bouffé, an actor who inherited 
Potier's famé, made hia first appearance there; also 
Florine, who, five years later, became a noted actress. 
Théâtres, like men, are doomed sometimes to fatalîty. 
The Panorama*Dramatique was forced into compétition 
with the Ambigu, the Gaîttf, the Porte-Saint-Martin, and 
the vaudeTille théâtres; it was unable to withstand 
their intrigues, the restrictions placed upon its privi- 
lèges, and the lack of good plays. Authors are afraid 
of displeasing successful théâtres by working for a new 
establishment the future of which is doubtful. How- 
ever, at the présent moment the management was 
counting on a new pièce, a sort of comic melodrama by 
a young author, the oollaborator of several oelebrities, 
named Du Bruel, who daimed that he had written this 
play alone. It was brought out for the first appearance 
of Florine, until then a subordinate actress at the Gaîté, 
where for the last year she had played insignilicant 
rôles successfuUy, without, however, obtaining a good 
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engagement. The Panorama had therefore abducted 
her from its rival. Another actress^ named Coralîe, 
was also to make her first appearance on this occasion. 

When the two joung men arrived Lucien was as- 
tonished by a new example of the power of the press. 

" Monsieur is with me/' said Etienne to a door- 
keeper, who bowed low. 

^^ You will find it hard to get a seat/' said the head- 
doorkeeper; '' there is nothing available but the man- 
ager's box." 

Etienne and Loustean lost some time in wandering 
through the corridors and negotiating with the box- 
openers. 

'' Let us go into the green-room and speak to the 
manager," said Lousteau ; '' he will take us into his box. 
I '11 présent you to Florine, the heroine of the evening." 

At a sign from Lousteau the porter of the stalls took 
a small key and opened a hidden door made in a wall. 
Lucien followcd his friend and passed instantly from 
the brilliantly lighted corridor to a dark hole, which, in 
nearly every théâtre, is the means of communication 
between the auditorium and the part called in gênerai 
terms, "behind the scènes." After mounting a few 
dampstairs the provincial poetentered the latter région, 
where the strangest sîght awaited him. The narrow- 
ness of the passage-ways, the enormous height of the 
roof, the lamplighters' ladders, the varions décorations 
horrible to behold near-by, the whitened actors, their 
singular garments made of the commonest materials, 
the scene-shifters with greasy jackets, the hanging 
fopes, the stage manager walking about with his hat on 
his head, the waiting supernumeraries, the scenery sus- 
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pended over-head, the fire-buckets and the firemen, — 
in short, the whole assemblage of things absurd, dismal, 
dirty, hideous, and tawdr}' was so little like what Lu- 
cien had seen from his seat in the théâtre that his 
amazement was unoontrollable. 

A good, old-fashioned melodrama, called '^ Bertram/' 
wasjast ending, — a playadapted from a tragedy by 
Matarin, greatly admired by Nodier, Lord Byron, and 
Walter Scott, bat whoUy withont saccess on the French 
stage. 

'^ Don't let go my arm unless you wish to fall through 
Bome trap, or receive a forest on your head, or knock 
over a palace, or carry off a cottage/' said Lousteau. 
*' Is Florine in her dressing-room, my beauty ? " he said 
to an actress who was waiting her eue to go upon the 
stage. 

" Yes, my love ; and thank you for what you said about 
me ; you are so much nicer since Florine Joined us." 

^'Take carel don't miss your entrance effect, my 
dear," said Lousteau. *'Rush on, hands up! say it 
well : *' Pause, wretched man 1 ' The house is fbll, 
receipts immense." 

Lucien was amazed to see the actress coUect herself 
and then rush on, exclaiming: ''Pause, wretched 
man I " in tones of horror. She was no longer the same 
woman. 

'' So this is the théâtre I " he said to Lousteau. 

*^ Just the same thing as the publishing concem in 
the Galeries de Bois, or literature in a newspaper office, 
— a regular cook-shop," responded his new friend. 

Nathan appeared. 

'* Whom hâve you corne to see?" asked Lousteau. 
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^< l'm doing tbe lesser théâtres for the 'Gazette/ till 
I get somethlng better," replied Nathan. 

'' Then oome to supper to-night, and say good things 
for Florine in retum," said Lonsteau. 

" At jour service," answered Nathan. 

'^ Yoa know she lives now in the rue de Bondy." 

'' Who is that handsome yonng man, my little Lou- 
stean?" said the actress, coming ofTthe stage. 

'^ Ah, mj dear, a great poet ! a man who is going to 
be celebrated. Monsieur Nathan, as you are to sup 
together allow me to présent Monsieur Lucien de 
Rubempré." 

^^ Tou bear a distinguished name^ monsieur/' said 
Nathan to Lucien. 

^' Lucien, Monsieur Raoul Nathan/' added Lousteau. 

" Ah, monsieur/* said Lucien, *' I was reading you 
only two days ago, and I cannot understand how, hav- 
ing written such a novel and such poems, you could be 
so humble to that joumalist/' 

*' I shall wait till you hâve published your first book 
before answering you," said Nathan, with a meaning 
smile. 

" Bless me ! ultras and libérais shaking hands ! " 
cried Félicien Vernou, coming upon the trio. 

" In the morning my opinions are those of my jour- 
nal/' said Nathan ; *^ but at night I think as I please." 

^' Etienne/' said Yemou, '^ Finot came with me, and 
he wants you — ah I hère he is." 

<« Look hère I there isn't a seat lefb," said Finot. 

*' There 's always one in our hearts for you," said the 
actress, giving the editor-in-chief an agreeable smile. 

" So, so, my little Florville, you hâve got over your 
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love-affair, hâve you? I thougbtyoa were carried oflf 
by a Rassian prince." 

" Nobody cames off women now-a-days/' said la 
Florville, the actress wbo had just declaimed, " Pause, 
wretched man !" " We stayed ten days at Saint- 
Mandé, and the prince paid a proper indemnity to the 
management. And the management," she added, laugh- 
ing, '' is now praying God for more Russîan princes ; 
indemnités are receipts without costs." 

*' And you, little one," said Finot to a pretty peas- 
ant-girl who was listening to them, " where did you get 
those diamond earrîngs? Haye you captured an Indian 
rajah?'' 

'^ No, only a man who sclls blacking, an Englishman ; 
and he is gone already ! It is not so easy to get hold, 
like Florine and Coralie, of millionnaire shop-keepers 
tired of their homes ; are n't they lucky, those two? " 

*'You'll miss your entrance, Florville," cried 
Lousteau. 

'*If you want tomake a stroke," said Nathan, "in- 
stead of screaming like a fury, ' He is saved ! ' go on 
calmly and walk to the footlights and say in a chest 
voice, ' He is saved/ — just as Talma says, ' O patria,' in 
Tancredi. Come, go along," he added, pushing her. 

" It is too late," said Vernou ; ** she lost her chance." 

*^ What did she do? just hear the applause!" said 
Lousteau. 

^' She went down on her knees and showed her 
bosom; that's her great resource," said the widow of 
the blacking. 

*' The manager bas given us bis box ; you '11 find me 
there/' said Finot to Etienne. 
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Lousteau then took Lucien behind the stage and 
through a lab^'rinth of corridors and stairwaj'S until, 
accompanied by Nathan and Vernou, thej reached a 
small room on the third floor. 

*^ Good-evening, gentlemen/' said Florine. *^ Mon- 
sieur/* she added, tnrning to a short, stout man^ who 
stood in a corner, '^ thèse are the arbiters of mj fate ; 
mj future is in their hands ; nevertheless, I hope they 
will be under our table to-morrow morning, — if Mon- 
sieur Lousteau has forgotten nothing.'* 

'^Forgotten! no! you will hâve Blondet of the 
' Débats,' " said Etienne, — «« Blondet himself, the true 
Blondet, — Blondet, I tell you I " 

''Oh, my little Lousteau, I '11 kiss you for that," crîed 
the actress, throwing her arms round the Journalist's 
neck. 

At this démonstration, Matifat, the stout man in the 
corner, looked serious. At sixteen, Florine was thîn. 
Her beauty, like a flower-bud fuU of promise, could 
only please artists who prefer sketches to pictures. 
This charming actress had a delicac}' of feature which 
characterized her and gave her a likeness to Goethe's 
Mignon. Matifat, a rich druggist in the rue des Lom- 
bards, had supposed that a little actress of a boulevard 
théâtre would not be expensive. Instead of that she 
had cost him in eleven months over sizty thousand 
fVancs. Nothing had, as yet, seemed more extraor- 
dinary to Lucien than the spectacle of that respectable 
shopkeeper planted like a Hermès in this ten-foot dress- 
ing-room ; which was hung with a pretty paper, fur- 
nished with a psyche-glass, a sofa, two chairs, a carpet, 
a fireplace, and fuU of closets. A waiting-maid was 
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putting the last touches to the actress's dress, wbich 
was Spaoish. The pièce was a oomplicated drama, in 
which Florine played the part of a countess. 

^^ In five years that gîrl will be the handsomest ac- 
tress in Paris," said Nathan to Vernou. 

^' Ah, mj dear loves/' said Florine to the three jour- 
nalists, ^^ be good to me to-morrow. In the first place, I 
hâve engaged caniages to-night^ for jou will ail go home 
as dnink as Cœsar. Matifat has wines^ — ohl such 
wines I worthy of Louis XVIII., and he has hired the 
Gook of the Prussian minister." 

'* We expect enormous things in meeting monsieur," 
said Nathan. 

^^He knows he is entertaining the most dangerous 
men in Paris," replied Florine. 

Matifat looked at Lucien uneasily, for the young 
man's beauty roused his jealousy. 

'^ But hère is some one I don't know," said Florine, 
looking at the poet. <^ Which of you has brought the 
ApoUo Belvédère from Florence? Monsieur is as 
charming as a figure of Girodet." 

''Mademoiselle/' said Lousteau, '^Monsieur Lucien 
de Rubempré is a poet fW>m the provinces. Forgive 
me for not presenting him, but you are so beautiful this 
evening that you hâve made me forget matter-of-fact 
and empty civility." 

^^ Is he rich enough to write poetry?" asked Florine. 

*' Poor as Job/' replied Lucien. 

*' How tempting for us ! " exclaimed the actress. 

Du Bruel, the author of the pièce in which Florine 
was about to make her début, now came hastily into the 
room. He was a short^ slender young man, wewng a 
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frook-ooat ; and bis gênerai air was something between 
a government officiai, a broker, and a property owner. 

'^ My dear little Florine, are you sure you know your 
part, bey? No break-down of memory, you know. Be 
careful about that scène in the second act ; it needs to 
be incisive, sarcastic. Mind you say, 'I do not love 
you,' in the way we agreed on." 

<< Why do you take parts in which there are sentences 
like that? " said Matifat. 

A gênerai laugh foUowed this inquiry of the worthy 
druggist. 

'^ What does that matter to you if I don't say it to 
you, old stupid?" said the actress. "Ohlhe's thejoy 
of my life with bis stupidities," she added, tuming to 
the others. '^On the word of an honest girl Iwould 
pay him in kind if it would n't ruin me." 

" Yes, but you will look at me when you say it, just 
as you bave been doing when you leamed your part, 
and I don't like it," persisted Matifat 

" Very good, then I '11 look at my little Loustean,*' 
said the actress. 

A bell rang in the corridors. 

" There, go away ail of you," said Florine, " and let 
me read over my part and tr}' to understand it" 

Lucien and Lousteau were the last to leave the room. 
Lousteau kissed Florine's shoulders, and Lucien heard 
ber say, — 

''Impossible to-night; that old stupid bas told bis 
wife be was goîng into the oountry." 

'^Isn't she pretty?" said Etienne to Lucien. 

"Yes, my dear fellow; but — Matifat?" cried 
Lucien. 
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*'Hey, my dear boy, yoii don't know anything as 
yet of Parisian life," replied Loasteau. '^There are 
things one is forced to put up with. It is the same 
as being the lover of a marrîed woman, that's ail." 

Etienne and Lucien now went to one of the prosce- 
nium boxes on the ground-floor, where they found the 
manager of the théâtre and Finot. Matifat was in the 
box directly opposite, with a friend of his, — a silk 
mercer named Camusot, who '^ protected " Coralie, 
and a sturdy, little old man, his father-in-law. The 
three tradesmen polished their opéra glasses and 
looked at the pit, the tumultuous excitement of which 
seemed to make them uneasy. The boxes presented 
the ttsual queer society which appears at a first repré- 
sentation, — journalists and their mistresses ; old habi- 
tués who never miss a first night; persons of good 
society who like such émotions. In a box on the first 
tier with his family was the minister of finance, who 
had given Du Bruel a place in his bureau, where the 
maker of plays received the salary and perquisites 
of a sinécure. Lucien, in the short period since l^is 
dinner, had gone from one astonishment to another. 
Literary life, which for the last two months had seemed 
to him so poverty-stricken in his own expérience, — so 
barren, so horrible in Lousteau's room ; so humble and 
3'et so insolent in the Galeries du Bois, — now took on 
a strange magnificence under divers singular aspects. 
This jumble of things noble and base ; thèse compro- 
mises with conscience ; this mingling of superiority and 
meanness, treachery and pleasure, grandeur and servi- 
tude, bewildered him as though he were gazing at some 
unnatural, unheard-of show. 
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''Do yoo think thîs plajof Do Brners will stand joa 
in monej? ** aaked Fînot of Ihe manager. 

''WeU, it 18 a plaj with a plot in whicfa Da Brnel 
haa tried to be Beaumarchais. The bouierard publie 
does n't like that style ; it wants to be cooTulsed with 
émotions. Intellect îs nerer appreeiated ben. Eyeiy- 
thing dépends to-night on Florine and Coralie, wbo are 
reaU j raTishing in grâce and beaoty. Th^ are wear- 
ing Yery short skirts, and they do a Spanish danœ 
whicfa maj carrj the pablic off its feeL This repiesen- 
tation is aboot the same as a game of chance. If the 
new^Mpers gire me a few liyelj articles and make it 
a socceas, I may get two or three hondred thoosand 
francs ont of the pièce." 

*^ Ah ! I see ; it will only be a succès d*estimê in any 
case,** said Fînot. 

'^There's an organîzed cabai firom the three other 
bouIeTard théâtres, who will hiss the play anyhow ; bot 
I hare taken measnres to bslk it. I hare paid the 
dtt'pte^trs who are sent agaiost me, and theyH hiss 
stapidly. Those two shopkeepers orer tbere hare eacfa, 
in order to secnre a triamph to Coralie and Florine, 
taken a hondred tickets and giren them to acqoaint- 
ances who will applaod enoagh to silence the cabaL 
The ciaq^êeurs^ paid twice orer. wiH let thernselres be 
drowned; and that always bas a good efieci on the 
pucuc- 

'" Two handred tickets ! — what precions men ! *' ex- 
daimed FinoU 

** Tes : if I had tHX> other actz^sses as handsomelT 

m 

kept as Florine and Coralie I shocM fe^l securçL* 
For the iast two Ihxsrs ererj thing to Lncien^s eara 
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had turned on money. At the théâtre as with the pub- 
lishers, with the pablishers as with the newspapers, 
there was no thought of art or famé. Thèse blows of 
the great pendulum of Money strikiDg on his head and 
on his heart tortured him. While the orchestra plajed 
the overture he oould not help contrasting the applause 
and hisses of the excited audience with the calm, pure 
scènes of poesy and aspiration he had known in David's 
printing-room, where together the two poets had visions 
of the manrels of art, the noble triumphs of genius, the 
white wings of Famé. Then he remembered his even- 
ings with the brotherhood, and tears fiUed his ej'es. 

"What is the matter?" said Lousteau, noticing 
them. 

^^I see poesy in the gutter/' he answered. 

*^ Hey, my dear fellow, full of illusions still ! " 

''But must a man crawl on his belly and submit to 
those fat Matifats and Camusots, as actresses submit 
to journalists, and we submit to publîshers?" 

'^ Look hère, young one," whispered Lousteau, with 
a motion towards Finot. ^^ You see that clumsy fel- 
low; without mînd or talent, but grasping ; resolved on 
making money by any means, and clever at that You 
saw him in Dàuriat's shop eut me off ten per cent on 
that note of Barbet's, with an air as if he were doing 
me a favor? Well, that fellow bas letters from several 
dawning men of genius who go down on their knees to 
him to get a hundred francs." 

Disgust choked Lucien's heart as he remembered 
the drawing he had seen on the green table of the 
newspaper office, and its legend, ^^ Finot, my hundred 
francs I " 

12 
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*' l 'd rather die ! " he said. 

" You 'd better live," replied Lousteaa. 

When the curtaîn rose the manager left the box to 
give certain orders behind the scènes. 

^' My dear Etienne/' said Finot, as soon as the man- 
ager was ont of hearing, '^ l've arranged with Dauriat, 
and l'm to hâve a third in the weekly paper. The 
agreement is thirty thousand francs down on condition 
that I am made editor-in-chief and director. It is a 
splendid affair. Blondet tells me the government are 
preparing restrictive laws against the press, and none 
but existing newspapers will escape them. Six months 
hence it will cost a million to start a new paper. I 
hâve therefore clinched the bargain, though I don't 
own at the présent moment more than ten thousand 
francs. Now, listen to me. If 3'ou can get Matifat 
tQ buy half my share — that is, one sixth — for thirty 
thousand francs, I '11 make over to you the whole man- 
agement as editor-in-chief of my ^ petit journal,* and 
two hundred and fifty francs a month. You shall be 
my locum-tenens. Of course I shall still direct the 
paper and keep ail my interests in it, but without ap- 
pearing to do so. AU articles will be paid to you at 
the rate of a hundred sous a column ; therefore you can 
make yourself a bonus of fifteen francs by paying only 
three francs, and profiting by the gratuitous editing. 
That will be at least four hundred and fifty francs a 
month. I must be master, and free to attack or dé- 
fend men or matters as I choose ; but you may satisf}' 
ail your friendships and hatreds, as long as you don't 
interfère with my policy. I may be ministerial or ultra; 
I am not sure as yet : but I mean to keep in hand ail 
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my libéral connections. I tell 3*ou this frankly because 
jou're a good fellow and I can trust you. Ferhaps 
l 'Il let you do the Chambers for that other paper I am 
on, for I doubt if I can keep them. Now^ set Florine 
on this bit of jockeying ; tell her to press the button 
hard on her druggist; I am allowed only forty-eight 
hours to give up the arrangement if I find I can't pos- 
sibly raise the money. Dauriat has sold the other third 
to his printer and paper-maker. He gets his own third 
for nothing, and ten thousand francs to boot, for the 
whole concern cost him only fifby thousand. In a y car 
from now it will be worth two hundred thousand to 
the court to buy us ont, if the king has, as they say he 
has, the good sensé to intend to buy up the press." 

" You are a lucky fellow ! " cried Lousteau. 

'' If you had gone through the wretchedness that I 
hâve you wouldn't say that," replied Finot. *'And 
even now l 'm the victim of a misfortune that can't be 
remedied. I am the son of a hat-maker who still sells 
hats in the rue du Coq. Nothing but a révolution can 
ever put me socially where I ought to be. One of two 
things I must bave, — either a gênerai social upset, or a 
way to make millions. Of the two I don't know but 
what a révolution is easiest. If I had a name like that 
of 3*our friend hère my career would be made. Hush I 
hère 's the manager. Adieu!" added Finot, rising; 
^^ I must go to the opéra ; and I may, perhaps, hâve a 
duel on hand to-morrow. I hâve written and signed 
with an ^ F.' a thundering article against two danseuses 
who each has a gênerai for her friend. I hâve attacked 
and raided the opéra." 

^^ Oh, nonsense ! " said the manager. 
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"Tes, the théâtres are ail getting so stingy," re* 
plied Finot ''One tries to ont me down in boxes; 
another refuses to sabscribe for the nsaal fift}' copies. 
I baye giyen my ultimatam to the opéra : I insist on a 
hundred sabscriptions and four boxes for mjself. If 
they accept, my paper will hâve eight hundred sub- 
Bcribers to supply and one thousand who pay ; and I 
know where I can get two hundred more snbscriptions. 
We shall be twelve hundred by January — " 

*' You'll end by rnining ail of us," said the manager. 

^^ You ! you need n't complain, with your ten subscrip- 
tions. Did n't I get two good articles for you into the 
' Constitutionnel ' ? " 

'' Oh, l 'm not finding fault ! " cried the manager. 

"Well, good-night!" said Finot ^^Lousteau, let 
me hâve an answer to-morrow at the Français, where 
there 's a first représentation ; I can't write the article 
myself, so you may do it and hâve my box. I give yoa 
the préférence ; you Ve worked yourself to death for 
me, and l'm grateful. Félicien Vemou offers to pay 
twenty thousand ûrancs, and give up ail salary and 
émoluments for one year, for a third of the paper ; but 
I hâve refused; I want to remain sole master of it. 
Adieu ! " 

^' Knave ! " muttered Lucien to Loustean. 

*'Yes, a gallows-bird, who '11 make bis way ail the 
same," replied Etienne, indiffèrent as to whether he 
were heard or not by the shrewd fellow who was clos- 
ing the door of the box. 

*'.He? " said the manager ; •' he '11 be a millionnaire, 
and win gênerai respect, and probably friends." 

"Good Godl" cried Lucien; '* what a cave of 
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iniqaity I Lonstean," he oontînaed, dropping his voice 
and looking at Florine, who was casting her glances at 
thcm, '* jou are sarely not going to deûle that charm- 
ing girl with sach a negotiatioD ? " 

*^ She'll sacceed. Yoo dou't kDOw the cleverness and 
dévotion of those dear créatures/' replied Loasteau. 

'^They redeem their faults and wipe out ail their 
wrong-doings by the intcnsity of their love when they 
do love,'' said the manager. '^ The genuine love of an 
actress is ail the finer from the contrast it makes to her 
sarroundings.'* 

^'It Î8 like finding in the inud a diamond worthy of 
the proudest crown on earth," added Lousteaa. 

^'But/' said the director presently, ^^do yon notice 
Coralie ? She is n't thinking of what she 's about Your 
handsome friend hère has turned her head. She 's 
missing her effects. There, that 's the second time she 
bas failed to hear the prompter. Monsieur, I do beg 
of you, sit out of sight in this corner. I shall go and 
tell Coralie you bave gone." 

*' No, no ! " said Lousteau ; '^ tell her that monsieur 
will be at the supper tonight, and she can do what she 
likes with him. If you tell her that, she 'U play like 
Mademoiselle Mars." 

The manager departed. 

*^My dear friend," said Lucien, ''is it possible that 
you bave no scruple in asking Mademoiselle Florine to 
get thirty thousand francs out of that druggist for a 
half share of a whole which Finot has just bought at 
that price? — " 

Lousteau would not leave Lucien the time to finish 
his sentence. 
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^^ Where do 3'ou corne from, my lad? That druggist 
is n't a man, he is only a purse." 

'' But your own conscience? " 

'' Conscience, my dear fellow, is a stick we take to 
beat our neiglibor with ; nobody ever uses it on him- 
self. What the devil are you quarreUing with? Chance 
has donc for 3*ou in one day a miracle you might hâve 
waited years for ; and hère 3'ou are findiug fault with 
its methods ! You ! who seem to me to hâve a mind, 
and the independence of ideas which ail intellectual 
adventurers must hâve in the world we live in, — you, 
to dabble in scrnples like a nun who confesses to eating 
an egg with concupiscence I If Florine succeeds I shall 
be edîtor-in-chief ; I shall earn a fixed sum of two hun- 
dred and fiflty francs a month ; I shall take the great 
théâtres and leave the vaudevilles to Vernou ; and 3'oa 
shall put your foot in the stirrup by taking my présent 
place in the Boulevard théâtres. You will earn tbree 
francs a column and write one a day ; thirty a month 
will give you ninety francs ; you will hâve sixty francs' 
worth of books to sell to Barbet ; and you can get ten 
tickets monthly, forty in ail, from each of the théâtres, 
which you will sell to a theatrical Barbet (I '11 intro- 
duce him to you). Ail this will give you two hundred 
francs a month. Besides which, if 3^ou '11 make yourself 
useful to Finot he will put a hundred-franc article of 
3'ours into his weekly paper, — always supposing you 
display talent, for there the articles hâve to be signed ; 
no dashing off things anyhow as in the little papers. 
That will give you, at the least, three hundred francs a 
month. My dear fellow, there are men of genius in 
Paris, like that poor d'Arthèz who dines ever3' da3' at 
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Flicoteaux's, who can't earn three hundred francs a 
month at the end of ten jears. You will make at 
least four thousand francs a year with jour pen, not 
counting wliat you tnaj get from publishers. Now a 
subprefect gets a salary of only three thousand francs, 
and his life is as dull as ditch-water in its petty round. 
I won't say any thing about the pleasure of going to the 
théâtre without paying for it, because that soon gets to 
be a bore; but you will hâve a footing behind the 
scènes of four théâtres. Be severe and witty for a 
couple of months and you '11 be overrun with attentions 
of ail kinds from the actresses ; their loyers will court 
you, and you 'U never hâve to dine at Flicoteaux's, — 
except on days when you happen to be low in cash and 
nobody has asked you to dinner. At five o'clock this 
aftemoon in the Luxembourg, you didn't know where to 
lay your head, and you are now on the evç of becoming 
one of the hundred privileged persons who glve opin- 
ions to France. In three days, provided we succeed, 
you will be able with thirty sarcasms, printed at the rate 
of three it day, to make a man curae his life and wish he 
was never born ; you can get mortgages of pleasure on 
ail the actresses of the four théâtres; you can break 
down a good play and send ail Paris to applaud a bad 
one. If Dauriat refuses to publish your ' Daisies,' 
you can bring him cringing to 3'our feet and make him 
buy them for two thousand francs. Use your talent 
and get two or three articles in two or three journals 
which threaten some of Dauriat's spéculations, a book 
for instance on which he counts, and you '11 hâve him 
dimbing the stairs to your garret and hanging round 
there like a clematis. As for your novel,the publishers, 
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there with his moutb wîde open admiring Florine is to 
bave thlrty thousand francs extracted from him ! " 

'* That's another pièce of aonsense. One would sup- 
pose we were robbing bim," cried Lousteau. ^'My 
dear fricnd, if tbe administration buys tbat Journal, as 
it will, in six montbs the druggist will bave fifty thou- 
sand francs for bis thirty thousand. Besides, Matifht 
does n't care for tbe journal ; wbat be is tbinking of is 
Florine's interests. Wben it is known tbat Matifat 
and Camusot (for they will sbare tbe venture) are part 
proprietors of a weekly review, ail the other Journals 
will bave friendly articles about Florine and Coralie. 
Florine is certain to become celebrated ; she may get 
an engagement for twelve thousand francs at one of 
tbe other théâtres, and Matifat can save tbe mone}- be 
now spends in gifts and dinners to jonmalists. You 
don't yet know men or business." 

''Poor man I " said Lucien ; '' and be thinks bimself 
bappy." 

'^ He '11 be sawn in two with arguments," said Lous- 
teaU; laughing, '* till he shows Florine tbe signed agree- 
ment for the purchase of Finot's sixtb. The very nezt 
day I shall be editor-in-chief, and eaming a thousand 
francs a month. Tbat 's the end of ail my miseries ! " 
cried Florine's lover Joyously. 

He went off leaving Lucien stupefied, swept onward 
by a wbirlwind of thought, lost in a vision of life as it 
really is. He bad seen in the Galeries de Bois the 
secrets of publisbers, and tbe roethods by whicb literary 
famé was cooked ; be bad passed bebind the scènes of 
a théâtre and leamed on wbat foundations dramatic 
glory rested; and be perceived with a poet's insight 
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the hidden Bide of oonsdenoes, — the wheels witbin 
wheels, the material mechanism of ail things in this 
Parisian life. He envied Lousteaa's happiness as he 
watched his mistress on the stage; already he had 
half forgotten Matifat. He sat there alone for an im- 
perceptible time, -— possibly not more than five min- 
utes, and yet it was an eternitj! Ardent thoughts 
inflamed his soûl, while his sensés were kindled by the 
sight of those actresses with wanton eyes and roaged 
cheeks and dazzling shonlders, dressed voluptuoosly 
with shortened skirts, showing their legs in red stock- 
ings with green clocks in a way to put the whole pit in 
a ferment. Two corruptions marched side by side on 
parallel Unes, like two sheets of water striving, after an 
inundation, to meet again. They threatened to over- 
whelm the poet sitting in the corner of the box, his 
arms on the red velvet cushion before him, his hands 
hanging down, his eyes fixed on the curtain now low- 
ered, and he himself ail the more accessible to the en- 
chantments of this life before him, because it shone 
like the dazzle of fireworks upon the dark and gloomy 
background of his toilsome, obscure, and monotonous 
life. 

Suddenly through an aperture in the folds of the 
curtain an eye met his with a âood of loving light. 
Waking fh>m his torpor, he recognized Coralie ; then 
he lowered his head and looked at Camusot, who was 
sitting directly opposite. The latter was a stout, thick 
man, — a silk mercer in the rue des Bourdonnais ; one 
of the judges of the Courts of Commerce ; the father 
of four children ; married to a second wife ; and worth 
aboat eighty thousand fVancs a year ; but with it ail flfty- 
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six years of âge, a mop of graj hair on his head, and 
the unctuoas look of a man who meanB to make the most 
of the time that remains to him, and lose no chance of 
enjoyment after a long life spent in sahmitting to the 
indignities of shopkeeping. That forehead, the color 
of fresh batter, those ros}^ monastic cheeks, seemed 
Bcarcely broad enough to contain the expansion of his 
superlative delight. Camnsot was alone, without his 
wife, and he listened with undisgnised satisfaction while 
Ck>ralie was applauded to the écho. Coralie represented 
the united vanities of this rich tradesman ; with her he 
coald fancy himself one of the lords of the olden time. 
At this particnlar moment he felt he oounted for more 
than half in the actress's sucoess, and he had ail the 
more reason for thinking so because he had paid for 
it. His oonduot was sanctioned by the présence of his 
father-in-law, Cardot, — a litUe old man with white hair 
and lively eyes, bat respectable in appearance. Lucien 
felt a violent répugnance come over him. He remem- 
bered the pure and exalted love he had felt for Madame 
de Bargeton ; the love of poets wrapped its white wings 
round him ; a thousand memories, with their blue hori* 
zons, surrounded the once great man of Angoulême, 
who now sank back into a state of dreamy thought. 
The curtain rose; Florine and Coralie were on the 
stage together. 

'^My dear, he doesn't care a straw foryoul" said 
Florine, in a low voice, while Coralie was making one 
of her speeches. 

Lucien could not help laughing, and looked at Cora- 
lie. That young woman — one of the most charming 
and delightfùl actresses in Paris ; the rival of Madame 
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Perrin and Mademoiselle Fleutiet, whom she resembled, 
and whoee fate ought to baye been hers — belonged to 
the class of women who poesess the facultj of fascinat- 
ing men at wilL Her fkce was of the noblest Jewish 
t^'pe, — that loDg, oval face of pure, fair ivorj, with 
lips as soarlet as a pomegranate, and a chin as délicate 
as the edge of a cup. Beneath the eyelids, with their 
corving lashes, bamed e^^es of jet, from which could 
corne langnishing or sparkling glanoes as occasion 
offered. Those eyes, sonken in an olive circle, were 
sormoanted by arched black brows. On the ivory fore- 
head, crowned by bands of ebony on which the lights 
were glancing, sat enthroned a wealth of thought which 
seemed to be that of genius. And yet, like man}' other 
actresses, Coralie, wlthout wit, in spite of her green- 
room repartee, without éducation beyond her bondoir 
expérience, had no talent ezcept the inteUigence of the 
sensés and the perceptions of an affectionate woman. 
But who could think of her mental qualities when she 
dazzled the eye with her round and polished arms, her 
tapering, slender Angers, her beautiful shoulders, and 
that bosom sung by the Song of Songs, with the mo- 
bile, corving throat, and those adorably gracefUl legs en- 
cased in red silk stockings ? Thèse beauties, ail of them 
truly Oriental, were placed in still higher relief by the 
oonventional Spanish costume of our théâtres. Coralie 
was the delight of the audience, who clasped in fancy 
that pretty waist so trigly tightened in her basque, or 
foUowed with their eyes the undulations of the skirt as 
it betrayed every movement of the bips. There came 
a moment when Lucien, observing how this créature 
played for him alone, — thinking no more of Camusot 
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than the bojs in the gallerj thought of a bit of apple- 
peel, — placed sensual love above pure love, enjojment 
above émotion, and the démon of lust whispered in his 
80ul atrocious thoughts. ''I do not know what love, 
and luxury, and wine, and the jojs of matter are/' he 
said to himself. **' 1 hâve lived by thought and not by 
act. A man who describes ail should know ail. This 
is my first grand supper, my first debauch in a étrange, 
new world; why should I not taste for once those 
celebrated pleasures in which the seigneurs lived with 
wantons in the olden time? If it were only to compare 
them with the true, pure love of nobler régions, ought I 
not to uuderstand the joys, the perfections, the trans- 
ports, the resources, the delicacies of the love of cour- 
tesans and actresses? And is there not, after ail, a 
poesy of the sensés? Two months ago such women 
seemed to me enchantresses guarded by dragons ; yet 
hère is one whose beauty far surpasses that of Florine, 
for which I envied Lousteau. Why not profit by her 
fancy when the greatest lords would spend a treasure 
to buy her? Ambassadors themselves, when they once 
put foot into thèse gulfs, think neither of the past nor 
of the future. I should be a fool to hâve more deli- 
cacy than princes, especially now when I love no other 
woman." 

Lucien had forgotten Camusot. After manifesting 
to Lousteau the utmost disgust for the odious partner- 
ship, he fell into the same ditch ; he floated on a désire, 
impelled by the jesuitism of passion. 
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XII. 

HOW JOUBNALISM IS DONB. 

^' CoRAUE is crazy about you/' said Loasteau re-en- 
tering the box. '* Your beauty, worthy of Greek mar- 
ble, is turning ail heads behind the scènes. You are 
lacky, my dear fellow. At eighteen, and after to-night's 
success, Coralie could make sixty thousand francs a 
year ont of her beaaty. She is still well-behaved. Her 
mother sold her three years ago for sixty thousand 
francs ; the gîrl has never had anything but annoyance 
out of it, and she longs for happiness. She took to the 
stage in despair ; she hated de Marsay, her first lover, 
and when she got rid of him, for the king of the dandies 
Boon let her gO; she took that solid old Camusot,* whom 
she does n't love ; but he is like a father to her ; she 
puts up with him and lets him love her. She has 
already refused very rich proposais, and keeps to Camu- 
soty who never worries her. You will really be her first 
love. It seems she was shot through the heart at the 
first sight of you. Florine has gone to her dressing- 
room to reason with her, for she has taken what she 
calls your coldness so to heart. The play will fail if 
she forgets her part, and then, good-by to the engage- 
ment at the Gymnase which Camusot has almost ob- 
tained for her." 
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" You don't say so ? — poor girl ! " said Lacien, whose 
every vanity was tickled by the words and who felt bis 
beart expanding witb self-conceit. '* More events bave 
bappened to me, my dear Lousteaa, witbin tbe last two 
montbs tban in ail tbe preyioas years of my llfe put 
togetber." 

And be tberenpon related to bis new friend tbe be- 
trayal of bis love for Madame de Bargeton, and bis 
batred against tbe Baron Sixte du Cbâtelet. 

*^ Bless me I tbe paper wants a bite^noirey and be '11 
just do for us. Tbat baron is an old beau of tbe Em- 
pire wbo bas made bimself a ministerialist ; I know ail 
about bim, be '11 suit us to a t. I bave ofken seen your 
great lady, too, in Madame d'Espard's box at tbe 
Opéra ; tbe baron is usually tbere, making love to your 
ex-mistress, wbo is as dry as a cuttle-fisb. I bave just 
got a message fh>m Finot to say tbat one of tbe staff, 
tbat little scamp Hector Merlin, bas left the paper in 
the lurch because bis blanks were not paid for, and tbey 
want copy. Finot is bnrrying to write an article 
against tbe opéra, and be wants more. Look bere, my 
dear fellow, get somethîng ready on tbe play bere ; 
look, listen, and tbiuk it up. As for me, l'U go into 
tbe director's room and see what I can cook up into 
three columns." 

*^ So tbis is bow newspapers are made, is It? " said 
Lucien. 

*' Tes, invariably/' replied Loustean. *< For tbe ten 
montbs l 've been in journalism tbey are always short 
of copy by eigbt in tbe evening." 

Tbat slang typographical word, ^^ copy," means tbe 
manuscript from which tbe type is set up ; perhaps be» 
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caase aathora are snpposed to send only a oopy of their 
writing; or it may be an iionical ose of the Latin 
Word copia (abundance), for copy is always lacking. 

^^ The grand plan which is never realized is to bave 
seyeral issues ready in advance," said Lonstean. *' It 
is ten o'clock now, and there 's hardly a eolumn written. 
l'ii find Vemou and Nathan, and get them to lend 
ns a dozen or so of epigrams on the depoties, or Chan- 
cellor Onuoe, — any one, friends or foes ; for at such 
times one lias to murder one's father if necessary ; we 
are like pirates who load their guns with doobloons 
rather than snrrender. Make yonr article witty and 
it may advance yon a good strîde in Finot's opinion ; 
he is gratefnl on spéculation. That's the best and 
most solid form of acknowledgment, — except, of 
course, a pawn-broker's receipt/' 

**' Grood beavens ! what sort of men are joumalists? " 
eried Lucien, *' bow can tbey sit down at any minute 
and Write off witty things? " 

^* Precisely as you light a lamp — till the oil gives ont." 

As Lousteau opened the door to leave the box the 
manager and Du Bruel entered it. 

'' Monsieur," said the author of the play to Lucien, 
** can I say to Coralie that you will go with her to snp- 
per? if not, my play will fail- The poor girl really 
dœs not know what she is about ; she is likely to cry 
where sbe ought to laugh, and laugh wbere she ought to 
cry. Ton can save my pièce ; and it is not anything 
nnpleasant that is asked of you/' 

**' Monsieur, I am not in the habit of puttlng up with 
rivais," answered Lucien. 

^' Don't say that to Coralie/' interposed the manager ; 

13 
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<( she is jost the sort of girl to tam Camusot ont of 
doors and rain herself for you.. That worthy old silk- 
mercer, who owns the ^ Cooon-d*Or/ gives her two 
thousand francs a month, and pays for ail her dresses 
and her clc^ueura" 

<' As your promise does not commit me to anything, 
go, and save yoor pièce," said Lucien^ with the air of a 
sultan. 

*' Yes, bat don't look as if you wished to rebuff that 
charmlng girl/* said Du Bruel, deprecatingly. 

" Well, so be it I " cried the poet. " I see that I am 
destined to write the article on your play and to smile 
on your young actress." 

The author disappeared, and Coralie was soon after 
seen to be acting delightfuUy. Bouffe, who was play- 
ing the part of an old alcalde, in which he showed for 
the first time his wonderful talent for making up and 
imitating old âge, came forward amid thunders of ap- 
plause to say : '^ Gentlemen, the play we hâve the 
honor to présent to you this evening is by Messieurs 
Raoul and de Cursy." 

^^Well, well, so Nathan is in it!" ezclaimed Lous- 
teau. '^ I wondered why he was hère." 

^^ Coralie! Coralie!" cried the house; while fVom 
the box where the three shopkeepers were sitting came 
a thundering voice calling, '^Florine, too! " 

*' Florine and Coralie ! " cried a number of Toices. 
The curtain rose and Bouffe appeared leading the two 
actresses, to whom Matifat and Camusot flung wreaths. 
Coralie picked up hers and held it out to Lucien. 

As for Lucien, the two hours spent in the théâtre 
were like a dream. The work of fascination had begun 
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bebind the scènes, odioas as tfaose snrroundiiigs were. 
The poet, stiU innooeiit, hsd breatfaed the air of liomse 
and of last. Among those dirty passages, dioked 
with madiinery and hang with smc^ii^ lamps, Iniks a 
pestilence whidi kOls the sooL life cannot continue 
real or saintly there. Serions things are langhed ai, 
impossible things seem trne. The whole scène acted 
like a narootic on Lucien, and Coralie completed its ef- 
fect by plunging him into a species of joyous intoxica- 
tion. The great dumdelier was extinguished. No one 
remained in the auditorium but the door-openeis, vho 
were making a curions noise by moving the little 
benches and closing the box-doors. The footlîgbts, 
blown out like candies, were exhaling a nasty smell. 
The cnrtain was drawn up ; a lantem hung from the roof. 
The firemen began their rounds with the watchmen. 
The fairy-land of the stage, the gorgeons spectacle of 
the boxes filled with beautiful women, the dazzling 
lights, and the splendid magie of décorations and bril- 
liant costumes were now succeeded by cold obscurity, 
noisomeness, vacançy. It was horrible. 

^' Are you coming ? " called Lonsteau from the stage. 

Lucien was in a state of indescribable bewilderment 

*' Jump down hère ! ** cried the journalist. 

With one bonnd Lucien was on the stage. He 
scarcely reoognized Florine and Coralie without their 
gay clothes, wrapped in cloaks and wadded mantles, 
their heads covered with bonnets tied on by black veils, 
and resembling butterflies retuming to the condition of 
larvœ. 

'' Will 3'ou do me the honor to give me your arm,*^ 
said Coralie, trembling. 
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**Willingly," said Lacien, who now felt the glrrs 
heart beating beside him like that of a bird when 
caught in the hand. The actress, pressing against him, 
was like a cat rubbing againat her master's leg with 
soft satisfaction. 

^^ We are to sup together/' she said. 

AU four, Florine and Loasteau, Coralie and Lucien, 
left the théâtre and fonnd two hackney-coaches before 
the actors' entrance, which opened on the rue des 
Fossés-da-Temple. Coralie made Lucien get into one 
in which Camusot and his father-in-law Cardot were 
already seated. She offered a place to Du Bruel. The 
manager had departed in the other ooach with Florine, 
Matifat and Lousteau. 

*' Thèse hackney-coaches are odions," said Coralie» 

*« Why don't you hâve a carnage of your own?" re- 
marked Da Bruel. 

"Why, indeed?" she cried in a pet " I don't want 
to say why before Monsieur Cardot, who rnles his son- 
in-law. Would you believe that Monsieur Cardot, 
such a little old man ! only gives Florentine five hun- 
dred francs a month, to pay her rent and her living 
and her finery. That old Marquis de Rochegude, who 
has six hundred thousand francs a year, has been offér- 
ing me a coupé for the last two months. But l 'm an 
artist, not a cocotte.^' 

*^ Tou shall hâve a carriage the day after to-morrow, 
mademoiselle," said Camusot graciously; ''you never 
asked me for it before." 

'' Ask ? is it likely I should ask for it? When a man 
loves a woman he should n*t let her paddle through the 
mud and risk breaking her anklea in the gutters." 
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As she said the words, in a sharp tone which eut 
Camasot to the heart, Coralie slipped her hand into that 
of Lacien and pressed it. She was silent afler tha^ 
and seemed absorbed in one of those dreams of enjoy- 
ment which compensate thèse poor créatures for past 
troubles and ail their manj griefs, and develop in their 
soûls a poesy of which otber women, who are happily 
protected fix>m thèse violent extrêmes, know nothing. 

*' You ended by playing as well as Mademoiselle 
Mars," said Du BrueL 

*'Yes/' said Camusot, <' mademoiselle seemed up- 
set in the beginning ; but after the middle of the second 
act she was magnificent She made half your suocess." 

'' And I half hers/' said Du Bruel. 

^* You don't either of you know what you are talking 
about," she said in a high voice. 

The actress profited by a moment's darkness to 
carry Lucîen's hand to her lips, moistening it with tears 
as she kissed it Lucien was moved to the very mar- 
row of his bones. The human feeling of the courtesan 
who loves has a greatness in it which brings her baok 
among the angels. 

'* Monsieur is to write the article/' said Du Bruel to 
Camusot, alluding to Lucien. '' He will make a charm- 
ing paragraph on our dear Coralie." 

"Oh, yes, do us that service, monsieur," oned Camu- 
sot, in the tone of a man on his knees before Lucien ; 
** 3'ou will find me at your service now and always." 

" Do leave him his independence," cried the actress, 
** he shall write what he chooses. Papa Camusot, buy 
me carriageS; but not flattery/' 

** You shall hâve that without price/' replied Lu- 
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don, politely. ^'I hâve never yet written for the 
newspaperSf and I don't know their cnstoms ; you will 
inspire the virgin effort of my pen." 

*' That 'b odd," said Du BrueL 

^' Hère we are at the rue de Bondy," said Cardot, who 
had been silenced and cast down by Coralie's attack. 

'^ If I hâve the first fruits of your pen, you hâve 
those of my heart," said Coralie, during the brief mo- 
ment when Lucien and she were alone together in the 
caniage. 

Coralie went to join Florine in her bedroom, and put 
on the dress she had already sent there. Lucien was 
unprepared for the luxury which rich merchants who 
are determined to enjoy life heap upon their mistresses. 
Though Matifat» whose fortune was nothing like as 
large as that of his friend Camusot, was said to do 
things in a rather skimping way, Lucien found a din- 
ing-room artistically decorated, furnished in green cloth 
studded with gold naiis, lighted by handsome lamps, 
and full of flowering plants ; also a salon, hung in yet 
low silk with brown trimmings, in which the furniture 
was of the newest fashion ; there was also a chande- 
lier by Thomire, a carpet of Persian pattem, and a 
dock, candelabra, and a fireplace ail in the best taste. 
Matifat had lefb thèse arrangements to Grindot, a 
young architect who had built him a house, and who, 
knowing the destination of thèse rooms, had bestowed 
Bome spécial care upon them. Matifat, always the 
shopkeeper, was cautions in touching certain articles ; 
he seemed to hâve the total of the bill before his eyes, 
and looked around at thèse magnificences as if they 
were Jewels imprudcntly taken out of their cases. 
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««This is wbat I shall hare to do for rkH^ntine," 
was tbe thought that oould be read in Père Cuxiot's 
little ejes. 

Loden soddenlj nnderstood whj it was that the 
sqoalor of Loostean's garret did not distaib that journal- 
ist. Secreli y long of tiiese rerela, Etienne enjojed the 
fine things as his own. He stood before the fireplace 
talking with Dn Broel and the manager as though ho 
were master of the hoase. 

**Copj! copj!^ cried Finot, suddenlj rnshing in 
npon them. *^ There 's nothing in the box. The corn- 
positon hâve got mj article on the Opéra, bat they 'U 
soon hâve finished it." 

'< We 'il be readj/' said Etienne. '' There 's a table 
and a fire in Florine's boudoir. If Monsieur Matifat 
wiil kindlj give us ink and paper we can write the ar- 
ticles while Florine and Coralie are dressing." 

Cardoty Camusot, and Matifat disappeared, eager to 
find ail the writers wanted. Just then one of the pret- 
tiest danseuêes of the daj, named Tullia, darted into 
the room. 

^* My dear child ! " she said to Finot, " your hundred 
subscriptious are granted. They are not to cost the 
management anything ; they are saddled on the singera 
and the orchestra and the corps de ballet. Your paper 
is so witty we none of us complaln. You are to haye 
your four boxes. I bave corne to tell you instantly. 
And hère 's the money for the first three montbs," she 
addedy holding ont a couple of bank-bills. ^' Now, don't 
attack me." 

^'Good heavens!" cried Finot, *'I must suppress 
that article, and I hâve n't anything to take its place.** 
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" What an exqnisite pas that was, my divine Lais ! " 
cried Blondetf who foUowed the danseuse with Nathan, 
Vernou, and Claude Vignon, whom he had brought 
with him. ^^ Stay to supper with as, dear love, or l 'U 
crush jou like the batterfly that you are! Being a 
danseuse, you oan't excite any Jealoasies hère ; and as 
for beauty, you and Florine and Coralie haye too mnoh 
aense to be rivais." 

*'My dear fellows," cried Finot, "save me! You, 
Du Bruel, Nathan, Blondet, I implore you to save me I 
I must hâve five columns I *' 

*^ I can do two with the play," said Lucien. 

'^ And I one/' said Lousteau. 

*^ Well^ then, Nathan, Vernou, Du Bruel, fill up the 
rest with witticisms. This good Blondet I know will 
grant me the two little half-oolumns on the first page. 
I must go straight to the printing office and stop 
my Opéra article. How lucky, Tullia, you kept the 
carnage ! " 

^*Yes, but the duke is in it with the German 
minister.*' 

*' Let 's invite the duke and the minister to supper," 
said Nathan. 

^*A German always drinks well and listens welL 
We '11 tell him a lot of queer stories and he '11 write 
them to his court I " cried Blondet. 

'* Who is the most dignified among us? for that per- 
son must go down and invite them up. Come, Du 
Bruel, you are a bureaucrat ; give your arm to Tailla 
and go and fetch the Duc de Bhétorë and the German 
minister. Good gradous, Tullia, how handsome you 
are to-nightl'* 
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*'That will make us thirteen!" said Matifat, tarn- 
iog pale. 

*' No, fourteen ! '' said Florentine, overhearing him as 
she entered the room. ^'I hâve corne to look after 
MUord Cardot." 

'^Besidesy" said LousteaUi '^Blondet bas broaght 
Claude Vignon." 

'^ I brought him hère to drink I *' said Blondet, pick- 
ing up an inkstand. '* Corne, ail of yoa, bave wit 
enough to pay for the fiftj'^iz bottles of wine we are 
going to absorb. Above ail, stir np Da Bmel ; he 's 
a vaudevillist, and he 's capable of spioy things when 
driven to a point" 

Lucien, inspired wîth a désire to show off bis facul- 
ties before such a remarkable set of men, wrote bis 
first newspaper article on a ronnd table in Florine*s 
boudoir, by the light of the crimson wax-candles which 
were lighted for him by Matifat 

Panorama-Dbamatiqxte. 

Fim RtpreêmUaHon of '^ Thê Akalde in DifficuLtiê$; " Imr 
hroglio in three Aets> Fini Appearanoe of Mademoiselle 
Florine. Mademoiselle CoraUe, Bouffé. 

They enter, leave the stage, talk, walk, search for some- 
thing, find nothing ; ail is nproar. The Alcalde has lost his 
daughter, but finds his night-cap. But, loi the night-cap 
does net fit him; it must be the night-cap of a thiefi 
Where is the thief ? Again they enter, pass in and ont, 
talk, walk, and search more than ever. The Alcalde ends 
by finding a man without his danghter, and his daughter 
without a man, which is satisfying to the magistrate, but 
not at ail 80 to the public. 
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Quiet is restored. The Alcalde wishes to interrogate the 
man. He seats hirnself in a chair of state and arranges his 
sleeves, — the sleeves of an Alcalde. Spain is the only 
country where they hâve alcaldes appended to enormous 
sleeves, and wearing ruffs about their necks which, on the 
stage of Paris, are more than half their fonctions. This 
Alcalde, who trots about with the short steps of a wheezy 
old fellow, is Bouffé, — Bouffé, the successor of Potier, a 
young actor who plays old men so well that he makes the 
oldest old men laugh. There 's a future of a hundred old 
f ellows in that bald head, that quivering voice, those trem- 
bling, spindling legs which bear the body of a Géronte. 
He is so old, this young actor, that he frightens you ; yon 
are afraid you 'U catch his oldness like a contagions disease. 
But what an admirable Alcalde! what a capital uneasy 
smile I what important silliness ! what stupid dignity I 
what judicial irrésolution ! How able he is to perceiye 
that ail things are altemately false and true! how fitted 
to be the minister of a constitutional king! In reply to 
each question of the Alcalde the mysterious man interro- 
gates the Alcalde. Bouffé replies, and the resuit is that, 
questioned by answers, the Alcalde ends by clearing up 
everything himself . This eminently comic scène, redolent 
of Molière, delighted the audience. Everybody on the stage 
appeared to be perfectly satisfied, but I myself am wholly 
unable to tell you what was true or what was false, what 
was clear or what was cloudy. And why ? 

The daughter of the Alcalde was there, — a true Andalu- 
sian, a Spaniard with Spanish eyes, Spanish complexion, 
Spanish waist and walk ; a Spaniard from head to f oot, her 
dagger in her garter, her love in her eyes, her cross on a 
ribbon at her throat. At the close of the first act some one 
asked me how the pièce was going, and I answered : << She 
has red stockings with green clocks, a tiny f oot in vamished 
shoes, and the handsomest leg in Andalusia 1" Ah ! that 
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danghter of the Alcaldel she makes one's month water; she 
fills a man with insane desires ; yoa want to spring npon 
the stage and offer her your heart and a cottage, or thirty 
thousand francs a year and your pen. This Andalnsian girl 
is the handsomest actress in Paris. Coralie, sinoe we hâve to 
name her, — Coralie is fitted to be either countess or gri- 
sette ; it is diffîcult to know in which character she would 
please us best. She can be what she chooses to be ; she is 
bom capable of doing ail things. What more can be said of 
an actress of the Boulevards? 

In the second act a Spanish lady arrives from Paris, with 
chiselled features and murderous eyes. I asked some one 
near me who she was and whence she came, and I was told 
she was Mademoiselle Florine, who had come from the 
wings. But no; impossible to believe iti There was too 
much fire in her movements, too much fury in her love. 
This rival of the daughter of the Alcàlde was the wif e of a 
grandee wrapped in the mantle of Almaviva, in which, by 
the bye, there was stuff enough to fumîsh a hundred of our 
great boulevard seigneurs. Though Florine did not wear 
red stocldngs with green clocks, or vamished shoes, she wore 
a mantilla, and a veil which she manœuvred charmingly, like 
the great lady that she is. The tigress became a cat. At 
the first incisive words the two beauties said to each other, 
I saw a whole drama of jealousy. But in spite of that, 
matters were nearly arranged, when the stupidity of the 
Alcalde again embroîled everything. The whole crowd of 
torch-bearers and valets, and figaros and grandees, alcaldes, 
and girls and women, set out once more to search, and go 
and come, and turn and twist about. The plot thickens, and 
I let it thicken; for the two women — the jealous Florine 
and the happy Coralie — hâve caught me again in the f olds 
of their basques and their mantillas; the points of their 
pretty little feet are in my eyes. 

However, the third act came and I had not disgraced my- 
self ; the commissary of police had not interf ered ; the audî- 
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ence were not acandalized ; and I conseqnently shall believe 
henceforth in the strength of those public and religions 
morals about which the Chamber of Deputies is jnst now so 
much concemed that you might suppose there was no morality 
in France. I began to perceive that the play was about a man 
who loved two women without being loved by either ; or it 
may be that they both loved him and he did not love them ; 
neither did he like the Alcalde, or else the Alcalde did not 
likehim; but, whichever way it ail was, he was a noble 
grandee who loyed some one, himself or God for want of a 
better, and he made himself a monk. That is ail I can tell 
you about the pièce, and if you want to know more, you 
must go to the Panorama-Dramatique. I hâve told you 
enough to show that you must go there once to make ao- 
quaintance with those adorable red stockings and green 
clocks, those tiny feet so fuU of promises, those eyes that filter 
sun-rays, once to learn the coquetry of the Parisian dis- 
guised as an Andalusian, and of the Andalusian disguised as 
a Parisian ; and you must go a second time to really enjoy 
the play, which will make you die of laughing over a 
slobbering old man in the guise of a lover. 

The play has had a double success. The author, whose 
coUaborator is one of our distinguished poets, has aimed at 
success with a beauty in each hand ; he kept his audience in 
a tumult of pleasure throughout ; in f act, the legs of those 
beauties seemed as witty as the author ; and yet when they 
left the stage the audience thought the dialogue not a whit 
less witty, — a triumphant proof of the excellence of the play. 
The author's name was announced amid applause which must 
hâve made the architect of the building anxious ; but the 
author, accustomed to the upheaval of that Yesuvius which 
sits beneath the chandelier, did not tremble ; it was Mon- 
sieur de Cursy. As for the two actresses, they danced the 
f amous boléro of Séville which f ound f avor with the f athers 
of the f aith in the olden time, and is still permitted by the 
censor in spite of the indecency of the attitudes. 
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While Lucien was wrîting thèse colamns, which pro- 
daced a revolation in journalism by întrodacing a new 
and perfectlj original style of comment, Loasteau was 
making use of the poet's confidences in an article under 
the gênerai head of Manners and Customs, entitled 
*' The Ex-Beau." It began as foUows : — 

" The Beau of the Empire is always a loug, slender man, 
well preserved, who wears corsets and the cross of the Légion 
of honor. His name is, let us say, Potelet, and in order to 
curry f ayor with the court of to-day the baron of the Empire 
bestows upon himself a du, — du Potelet, — ready, however, 
to be once more Potelet in case of a révolution. He is a man 
of two careers (like his name) ; he now pays court to the 
faubourg Saint-Germain, after holding office as the glorious, 
usefid, and f ascinating train-bearer of the sister of the man 
whom propriety f orbids me to name. Though du Potelet is 
now anxious to deny his service to the Impérial Highness, 
he stiU sings the songs of his former benef actress." 

The article was a tissne of the sillj' personalities 
which were in vogue in those days, — a style improved 
upon later, more especially by the '^ Figaro." Loasteaa 
invented a fable in which a great lady to whom the 
baron was paying court was oompared to a cuttle-fish. 
The ex-beau was likened to a héron ; and the loves of 
the héron, who vainly endeavored to swallow the cuttle- 
fish, which broke in three when he let it drop, was provo- 
cative of laughter even to those who did not know the 
two persons held up to ridicule. The joke, which was 
carried on subsequently through several numbers, made 
a great commotion in the fauboui^ Saint-Germain, and 
was one of the thousand and one causes of the restric- 
tions laid soon after on the Press. 
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In about an hour Blondet, Loustean, and Lucien re- 
turned to the salon, where they found the other guests : 
the duke, the ministeri the four women, the three mer- 
chants, the manager of the théâtre, Finot (who had re- 
turned)^ and the three authors. A printer*s boj, wearing 
a paper cap, had oome to fetch copy for the paper. 

" Hère, go back and give the compositors thèse ten 
francs, and tell them to wait," said Finot. 

^' If 3'ou send them that money, monsieur, they 'Il get 
drunk, and then good-bye to the paper.'' 

''The common-sense of that boy actnally frightens 
me," remarked Finot. 

Just then the three writers returned with their articles. 
Blondet's was an eztremely dever diatribe against the 
romanticists ; Lousteau's made every one laugh, though 
the Duc de Rhétoré advised him to slip in a compliment 
to the Marquise d'Espard, in order not to antagonize 
the faubourg Saint-Germain. 

'' And you," said Finot, addressing Lucien, ''let us 
hear what you hâve written." 

When Lucien, trembling with fear, had finished read- 
ing, the salon rang with applause, the actresses kissed 
him, the tradesmen in their delight almost squeezed the 
breath ont of him ; Du Brnel seized his hand with a 
tear in his eye, and the manager asked him to dinner. 

'' As Monsieur de Chateaubriand bas already called 
Victor Hugo ' the sublime child/ " said Blondet, " I 
can only say of you that you were born a man of wit, 
heart, and style.'' 

" Monsieur is on our paper/' said Finot, with a gi-ati- 
fied nod at Lousteau, and the shrewd glance of one who 
makes the most of an advantage. '' Hère, carry off ail 
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this copy,'' he said to the apprentice. '^That's ail they 
need. The paper may be a little veneered, bat it will 
be a fine number/' added Finot, turning to the groap of 
writers, who were taking LncieD's measure covertly. 

<^ He seems to hâve talent," said Blondet. 

*^ That article was good," responded Claude Vignon. 

*^ Corne ! to sapper ! " eried Matifat 

The duke gave his arm to Florine, Coralie took Lu- 
cien's, and Tullia aat between Blondet and the Grer- 
man minister. 

*' I don't understand why you attack Madame de 
Bargeton and the Baron du Châtelet," said the duke. 
'^ I hear the baron is just made Frefect of the Charente 
and Master of pétitions." 

'^ Madame de Bargeton abandoned Lucien as if he 
were of no account," said Lousteau. 

'^ Such a fine yonng man I " ezclaimed the minister. 
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xin. 

THS 8UPPEB. 

The supper, served on new plate and Sèvres china 
and double damask, exhaled an atmosphère of substan- 
tial magnificence. Chevet supplied the viands; the 
wines were chosen by the famous dealer on the Qaai 
Saint-Bernard, an intimate friend of Camusot, Matifat, 
and Cardot. Lnden, who saw the détails of Farisian 
luxary for the first time, weut £rom one sarprise to an- 
other ; but he had now learned to oonceal his amaze- 
menty like the man of wit, heart, and style that Blondet 
had proclaimed him. 

As they crossed the salon Coralie whispered to 
Florine, '^ Do please make Gamusot so drunk that he 
wiU be forced to stay and sleep hère to-night." 

^^Then yon hâve captured your journalist ?" said 
Florine. 

*^No, my dear, but I love him/' replied Coralie with 
a pretty little motion of her shoulders. 

The words echoed in Lucien's ear, brought there by 
the fiflh capital sin. Coralie was charmingly well- 
dressed; her toilet brought into relief her spécial 
beauties; for ail beautiful women hâve certain points 
which particularly belong to them. Her gown, like 
that of Florine, was of a new material not yet placed 
upon the market, called *' mousseline de soie;" the 
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first spécimens of which had been sent to Camusot, one 
of the largest buyers from the Lyons manufacturers. 
Love and dress, the décoration and fragrance of women- 
kind, were added to the séductions of the happy Coralie. 
Pore, sincère love, a first love in short, albeit in the 
form of one of those fantastic frenzies which seize 
upon thèse poor créatures, added to the admiration 
caused by Lucien's extrême beauty, gave intelligence to 
Ck>ralie's heart. 

'^ I would love you ill and ugly I " she said in his ear 
as they sat down to table. 

What words to a poet ! Camusot disappeared from 
Lucien's ken, and he saw only Coralie. Lives there a 
man, ail enjoyment, ail sensation, sickened of provincial 
monotony, allured by the vortex of Paris, weary of 
poverty, galled by his enforced continence, hating his 
monkish life in the rue de Cluny, his toil without resuit, 
who could bave tumed his back on this gay festival? 
Lucien had one foot in the net of Coralie's beauty, the 
other in the bird-lime of journalism. After long and 
iVuitless waiting about the rue du Sentier, he was hère, 
in the heart of the Press, as it supped and drank and 
joked like the hearty good fellow that he found it. 
Moreover he had just been avenged for his rankling 
wound by an article that on the morrow would stab two 
hearts he had longed, ineffectually, to fill with the 
pain and wrath they had made him sutfer. Looking at 
Lousteau he thought to himself: ^^ There, indeed, is a 
true friend ; " not imagining that even then Lousteau was 
dreading him as a rival. Lucien had made the mistake 
of puttlng forth ail his cleverness. A commonplace 
article would hâve answered the purpose. Blondet 

14 
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coanteracted anj effect of the Jealoosy Lousteau was be- 
ginning to feel by telling Finot he must make terma 
with a talent as good as that Tkis advioe influenoed 
Loosteao's oondact; he resolved to remain Lueien's 
friendi and arrange with Finot to secure the services of 
the dangerous new-comer bj keeping him dépendent 
and needy. It was a plan rapidly laid and anderstood 
to its fullest extent between the two men, and ez- 
pressed in whispered sentences : *' He has talent ; he '11 
be ezacting." — '* Let him try it ! " 

^'I am always afraid of sopping with French jour- 
nalists," said the Gennan minister, with calm and digni- 
fied bonhomie^ looking at Blondet, whom he had 
already met in the salon of the Comtesse de Mont- 
cornet. ^' There is a saying of Bluchefs which it seems 
your mission to justify." 

^' What saying? " asked Nathan. 

*^ When Blucher reached the heights of Montmartre 
with Saacken in 1814, — pardon me, gentlemen, for re- 
minding you of so fatal a day, — Saacken, who was a 
boor, exclaimed, * Now we shall bum Paris ! ' ' Mind 
yoQ don't/ said Blucher, ' France is to die of that can- 
cer,' — pointing to the city, sweltering and smoking at 
their feet in the valley of the Seine. I thank 6od that 
there are no newspapers in my country," continued the 
minister after a pause. ^'I hâve not y et recovered 
from my fright at that little printer's devil who was 
hère just now in his paper-cap, and the abnormal com- 
mon-sense of his ten yeara I fancy I am now to sup 
with lions and panthers, who will do me the favor to 
cushion their claws." 

^* It is quite certain," said Blondet, "that we are in a 
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position to say and prove to ail Europe that jour Ex- 
cellency has vomited a serpent this evening, with which 
you hâve almost poisoned Mademoiselle Tullia, the 
prettiest of oar danseuses. Various comments on Eve 
and the first and the last sin might be made on that ; 
but don't be uneasy, you are hère as our gaest." 

'^ It would make a fanny article,*' said Finot. 

^' Jt might contain scientific dissertations on ail the 
serpents foond in the hnman heart and body, indading 
those of the diplomatie body/' said Lousteau. 

"Preserved in this flask of cherry-brandy," said 
Vernou. 

^' So that you may see and believe in them yourself," 
said Claude Vignon to the diplomatist. 

'* Gentlemen, don't show y our daws so soon," said 
the Duc de Rhétoré. 

^' The power and influence of journalism is still in its 
dawn," said Finot *' The newspaper is now a babe, 
but it will gi'ow. Ten years hence everything will be 
subjected to publicity. Thought will illumine every- 
thing and — " 

'^ — blast everjrthing/' said Blondet, interrupting him. 

"A witty saying, that 's ail," remarked Vignon 
parenthetically. 

^' It will make kings," continued Lousteau. 

" And unmake kingdoms," said the diplomatist. 

^^ Consequently," said Blondet, ^^ if the press did not 
exist, it ought never to be invented ; but hère it is, — we 
Uve by it." 

"And you will die of it," said the minister. "Do 
you not see that the enlightenment of the masses, sup- 
posing that you do enlighten them, will make the 
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grandeur of the îndivîdaal more difficult, and that if j^oa 
Bow the power of reasoning in the minds of the lower 
classes yoa will reap revoit, and be yourselves its first 
victims? What is It they smash in Paris when there 's 
a riot?" 

" The street-lamps/' said Nathan ; '' but we are too 
humble a prey ; at the worst they 'II only crack us." 

^^ You are too witty a people to allow any form of 
government, no matter what it is, the time to develop," 
said the minister. ^' Otherwise, your pens would at- 
tempt to reconquer the Europe your swords could not 
retain." 

'^ Newspapers are an evil, undoubtedly ,** said Claude 
Vignon ; " an evil that mlght be utilized, but govern- 
ments insist on fighting it. A struggle must corne. 
Who will get the worst of it? — that 's the question." 

*^The govemment," said Blondet; ^' I am tired of 
shouting that. Intellect is the rulîng power in France, 
and joumalism has not only ail the intelligence of 
the best minds, but it has the hypocrisy of Tartufe as 
welL" 

^* Blondet, Blondet," said Finot, ^' that 's going too 
far; remember there are subscribers présent." 

*' Yes, you are owner of one of those venom réservoirs, 
and you ought to be afraid ; as for me I scorn the trade, 
though I live bj' it." 

' ' Blondet is right," said Claude Yignon. '' Joumalism, 
instead of being, as it ought to be, a priesthood, has be- 
come an engine of parties ; being an engine, it is now an 
article of commerce, and, like ail other forms of com- 
merce, it regards neither law nor gospel. Ail joumalism 
isy as Blondet says, a trade, where they sell to the 
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public the words of the color and stripe the public 
want. If there were a newspaper for hunchbacks it 
would déclare night and moming the beautj, goodness, 
and necessity of hunchbacks. A newspaper is no 
longer written to enlighten public opinion, but to cajole 
it. Within a given time ail papers will end by being 
base, h jpocritical liars, — murderers if you please ; for 
they will kill ideas, théories, men, and live by that 
alone. And they '11 hâve every apparent reason on their 
side ; the eyil will be donc and no one will be guilty. I, 
Vignon, you, Lousteau, Blondet, Finot, will be Flatos, 
Aristides, Catos, Flutarch's men, — ail of us innocent, 
and able to wash our hands of infamy. Napoléon gave 
the reason of that phenomenon, moral or immoral as 
you choose to call it, in a wonderful saying which his 
studies of the Convention taught him: 'Collective 
crimes involve no one.' A newspaper may be guilty of 
the most atrocious oonduct, but no journalist considers 
that he is personally soiled by it." 

*' The authorities will make répressive laws," said 
Du Bruel. *' They are preparing them already." 

'' Fooh ! what can laws do against French wit, the 
most subtle of ail dissolvents,'' said Nathan. 

'* Ideas can only be neutralized by ideas," continued 
Vignon. '^ Terror, despotism alone can stifle French 
genius ; and even so, our language is well-fitted for 
allusion and double-meaning. The more répressive the 
laws may be, the more vehemently French wit will burst 
forth, like steam firom the throttle of an engine. Jour- 
nalism will hâve a thousand methods of évasion. If 
the king has donc well and the paper is anti-royalist, 
it gives ail praise to the ministry, and vice versa. If 
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the paper inventa an infamoas calumny, it bas been 
told it by otbers. If the individual complains, the 
paper wîll get off on the score of pablic privilège. If 
dragged bcfore the courts, it will oomplain that no one 
had asked for retraction; ask, and it will turn the 
whole matter into a sooff and call it a trifle. It will 
scout at a victim that gets the better of it It will con- 
trive to say that Monsieur Sach-a-one is a thief, while 
professedly proving him the most honest man in the 
kingdom ; and in course of time it will make its daily 
readers believe whatever it may choose to put into their 
minds. It is never wrong. Nothing that dîspleases it 
can possibly be patriotic. It will use religion to rap 
religion, the Charter to rap the king ; it will scoff at 
the law if the law annoys it, and praise it when it 
serves any popular passion. To gain sub8crlt>ers, a 
newspaper will do anything, — serve up its own father 
raw with the sait of its atticisms rather than not amuse 
and interest the public. It is like the actor putting the 
ashes of his son in the urn that he may cry more 
naturally — " 

'^ In short, it is the Feople in daily print," cried 
Blondet, interrupting Vignon. 

*' Yes, the hypocritical people, devoid of ail générons 
ideas," replied Vignon, — ''a people that will banish 
greatness from its bosom as Athens banished Aristides. 
Mark my words, we shall see newspapers, managed at 
first by men of honor, falling later under the control of 
inferior men who will hâve the elasticîty and résistance 
of india-rubber, which great soûls lack, or into the 
hands of tradesmen who bave the money to support the 
pens. Why, you can see it already. Ten years hence 
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every joungster oat of collège will think liîmself a 
great man ; he '11 jump into the columDs of the news- 
paper and knock ont his predecessors and take their 
places. Napoléon was right enongh in wishing to 
muzzle the press ! And I will bet tliat if the opposi- 
tion papers were to make a government themselves 
they would attack it with the same reasons and the 
same articles they now falminate against the king, the 
very moment that their own government refnsed them 
anything, no matter what. The more concessions are 
made to newspapers, the more exacting those papers 
will become. Successful jonnialists will be constantly 
sacceeded by poor and hungry Joumalists. The evil is 
incurable ; it is gettîng more and more malignant, more 
and more dangerous ; and the greater the evil, the more 
it will be tolerated, until the day when confusion shall 
overtake joumalism as it did Babylon. We ail know, 
Buch as we are, that the press practises a baser ingrati- 
tude than that of kings, a dirtier business in schemes 
and spéculations than the vilest commerce, and sucks 
our brains ont to brew its daily alcohol every morning ; 
and yet we ail write for it, lîke laborers who work a 
mine of quicksilver and know they '11 die of it Look 
at that man over there, by Coralie — what 's his name? 
Lucien ! — he is handsome, he is a poet, and what is 
better, for him at least, he has wit ; well, he '11 enter 
one of those places of ill-fame called newspapers, he '11 
fiing his finest ideas into it, he '11 dry up his brain, he '11 
corrupt his soûl, he'U commit those anonymous im- 
famies which take the place, in the war of minds, of 
plots, pillage, incendiarism, and the way-Iaying of 
guerrilla warfare. When he has, llke a thousand 
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others, spent a fine talent in the service of the pro- 
prietOTS, those sellera of poison will let him die of han- 
ger if thirsty, or of thirst if hongry." 

** Thank yoo," saîd Finot. 

«« Bat, my 6od I " added Vignon, '^ I knew ail that ; 
l 'm in the galleys myself, and the arrivai of a new 
prisoner gives me pleasure. Blondet and I are much 
abler than Messrs. So-and-so who are specalating on 
onr talents, bat we shall always be worsted by them. 
We hâve a heart withln oar intellect, and we lack the 
ferocious selfishness of the men who are getting the 
best of as. We are lazy, contemplative, méditative, 
jadicial; they suck oar brains and accuse us of 
idleness — " 

^* I ezpected you to be much more amusing," cried 
Florine. 

'* Florine is right," said Blondet; *'let us leave the 
cure of public evils to those humbugs the statesmen. 
As Chariet says : ' Don't spit into the vintage/ " 

** Do you know how Vignon strikes me? " said Lous- 
teau, with a sign towards Lacien ; ^* like one of those 
Btout women in the rue du Pélican who say to the 
schoolboys, ' My little fellows, you are too young to 
corne hère.' " 

This sally made everybody langh ; but Coralie liked 
it. The three tradesmen were eating and drinking as 
they listened. 

^' In what nation can yoa find such a mixture of so 
much good and so much evil?" said the minister to 
the Duc de Rhétorë. '' Ah, gentlemen ! you are prodi- 
gals who somehow don't ruin yourselves." 

Thus, by the blessing of chance, no waming was lack- 
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ing to Lncien as he stood on the brink of the précipice 
down which he was aboat to fall. D'Arthèz had set the 
poet's feet in the noble path of toil bj awakening those 
émotions before which ail obstacles disappear. Lous- 
teau himself had tricd to warn him from the galf, for a 
selfish reason, by revealing journalism and literature in 
their practical aspects. Lucien had not been willing 
to believe in such corruption ; but he now heard jour- 
nalists themselves proclaiming their own vice ; he saw 
them ripping np their own foster-mother to predict the 
future. During this evening he was made to see things 
as they are. Instead of being filled with horror at this 
sight of the very core of the Parisian corruption Blucher 
had so well defined, he enjoyed the brilliant scène to 
intoxication. Thèse remarkable men, in the polished 
armor of their vice and the shining helmets of their 
analyses, he thought far snperior to the grave and 
sober members of the brotherhood. Besides, he was 
tasting the first delights of wealth ; he was under the 
spell of luxury, the influence of choice food ; his vola- 
tile instincts were ail awakened ; he drank for the first 
time the rarest wine ; he made acquaintance with the 
delicacies of Parisian cookery ; he saw a diplomatist, 
with a duke and his mistress, mingling with joumalists 
and admiring their dangerous power ; he felt a horrible 
craving to rule this society of kings, and he felt within 
him the power of mastering it. Besides ail this, 
there was Coralie, whom he had made happy with a 
few words ; he examined her in the dazzling light of 
that festive table, through the fumes of the viands and 
the mists of drunkenness, and she seemed to him sub- 
lime ; love had made her beautifhl 1 She was, in fact, 
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the prettiest, even the handsomest, actress of her day. 
The brotherhood — that assemblage of noble intellects 
— was rejected under a temptation so complète on ail 
sides. Lacien's yanity as an author had been flattered 
by able judges ; he had been praised by future rivais. 
The success of his article and the conquest of Coralie 
were triumphs which might hâve tumed a head less 
3'oung than his. 

During this discussion the whole oompany had eaten 
well and drunk enonnously. Lousteau, who was sit- 
ting nezt to Camusot, fiUed up his neighbor's glass 
from time to time with kirsch, mingling it with the 
wine, and inciting the old tradesman to drînk. This 
manœuvre was so adroitly donc that Camusot did not 
notice it ; he thought himself, in his own way, as clever 
as the journalists. As the wine circulated more freely, 
the speeches and jests became sharper and more mali- 
dons. The diplomatist — a man of gi*eat good sensé — 
made a sign to the duke and TuUia as soon as he heard 
the first wamîngs of the grotesque condition in which 
thèse men of wit and intellect ended their oi^ies, and 
the}' ail three quietly disappeared. As soon as Camusot 
had completely lost his head, Coralie and Lucien, who 
had made love to each other during supper like children 
of fifteen, slipped down the stairs and jumped into a 
hackney-coach. As Camusot was under the table, 
Matifat supposed that he had gone too, and he therefore 
left the rest of his guests smoking, drinking, laughing, 
arguing, and foUowed Florine. Daylight overtook the 
disputants, or rather Blondet alone, a hardened drinker, 
who proposed the hcalth of the rosy>fingered Dawn to 
the sleepers round him. 
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Lucien had never before been présent at an orgy; 
he was still in full possession of his sensés as be went 
downstairs, but the air overcame him ; his intoxication 
was hideous. Coralie and her maid were obliged to 
almost carry him up the stairs of the handsome house 
in which the actress lived, — rue de Vendôme. On the 
staircase, Lucien, almost insensible, was ignobly ill. 

*^ Quick, Bérénice ! " cried Coralie ; '^ some tea ! make 
some tea I " 

^'It is nothing; it is the air/' said Lucien; *'and 
besides, I never drank so much." 

'^ Poor boy I he's as innocent as a lamb/' said Béré- 
nice, a stout and very ugly Norman peasant-woman. 

Finally Lucien was put half-unconscious into Cora- 
lie*s bed, — the actress, aided by Bérénice, haying un- 
dressed him with the care and tenderness of a mother, 
while he still kept saying: ^' It is nothing; it is the 
air. Thank you, mamma!*' 

"'He caUs me mamma!" cried Coralie, kissing his 
hair. 

" What pleasure to love such an angel ! Where did 
you find him? I never thought a man could be as 
handsome as a girl,'' said Bérénice. 

"Did the porter see us, or anybody?" said Coralie. 

**No," said Bérénice ; " I let you in myself." 

"Victoire knows nothing?" 

" No, nothing," replied Bérénice. 

At five o'dock in the following aftemoon Lucien 
opened his eyes in that chamber of luxury, — ail pink 
and white ; a world full of marvellous and coquettish 
charm, which surpassed an}'thing the x>oet had imagined. 
Coralie was dressing. She was to play her Andalusian 
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part again that eveniug, and was obligea to be at the 
théâtre at seven o'clock. She had contemplated her 
poet as he alept, feeding upon this new-bom love, which 
united the sensés with the heart; and the heart with the 
sensés, exalting both. This exaltation, making them 
two in sensé, one in love, was to her an absolution. 
Kneeling thus beside the bed, happy in the con- 
scioasness of love within her, the actress felt heraelf 
sanctified. 

This delight was broken in upon by Bérénice. 

^' Camusot is coming in; he knows jou are at home I " 
she cried. 

Lucien sprang up, anxious with natural generosity 
not to injure Coralie. Bérénice drew aside a curtain 
and showed him into a dressing-room, where she and 
her mistress hastily put his clothes. As Camusot en- 
tered, Lucien's boots caught Coralie's eye. Bérénice 
had put them before the fire to warm, afber privately 
polishing them. Both maid and mistress had over- 
looked their accusing présence. Coralie flung herself 
into a low chair, and told Camusot to take the armchdr 
opposite. The old man, who adored her, looked at the 
boots, and dared not raise his eyes to his mistress. 

*^ Ought I to take offénoe at those boots and let her 
go?"he thought '<It is a small thing to be angry 
about. Boots may be anywhere. Thèse had better be 
at the bootmaker's, or walking the bouleyards on a 
man's legs. But hère, even without l^;s, they throw 
doubts on fidelity. I am fifty years old, — yes, that is 
true ; better be blind, like love itself." 

That weak and oowardly monologue had no excuse. 
The boots were not like the boots of the présent day, 
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which a preoccapied man might easilj oyerlook ; they 
were sach as the fashion of the period reqaired, — high 
boots, yerj élégant with tassels, and highly polished, 
which reilected the articles about them like a mirror. 
They could not but strike the eyes of the worthy shop- 
keeper ; and, let os own, they strack his heart 

^^ What is the matter?" said Coralie. 

*^ Nothingf" he answered, 

'' Ring the bell/' she said, smiling at his cowardice. 
'' Bérénice,^ sbe added as the woman entered, ^^don't 
forget to take those boots to my dressing^room to-night, 
and bring a button-hook ; for I suppose I shall hâve to 
wear the cursed things." 

*^ Yonr boots? are those your boots?" said Camusot, 
who breathed again. 

^' Whose did you suppose they were?" she asked 
with a haughty look. ^^ Old fool 1 I hope you don't sup- 
pose — Oh I he did suppose it ! " she added to Bérénice. 
** I play the part of a man in that pièce of Berthier's, 
and I never wore a man's dress before. The bootmaker 
of the théâtre brought me those things to leam to walk 
in boots while he makes me a pair to measure. He put 
them on, but they hurt me so I had to take them off." 

'* Don't put them on again if they hurt you," said 
Camusot, who had himself suffered more from the boots 
than his mistress. 

^' Mademoiselle cried, they hurt her so," said Bérénice ; 
'^ and I tell her she ought to hâve them made of sofl 
morocco. But the management is so mean ! Monsieur, 
you might order her a pair." 

''Tes, of course," said Camusot <'Are you only 
Just up, mademoiselle? " 
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*^ Jast this minute ; I did n't get home tîll six o'clock, 
after huDting every where for j^on. Ton made me keep 
mj haeknej-coach seven whole hours I That 's what 
jou call tender attentions ! — forgetting me for the bot- 
tles ! I ought to takc care of mj^self, now that I haye 
to play in the Alcalde every night ; I don't want to fall 
behind that young man's article." 

^'He is handsome, that young fellow, isn't he?'' 
said Camusot. 

'^ Do you think so? I don*t like men of that kind, — 
they are too much like women ; they don't know how 
to make love like you old business men. Tou are so 
bored without it." 

^* Does monsieur dine with madame?" asked 
Bérénice. 

" No, my mouth is parched." 

^'Ha! you were finely fuddled last night, papa 
Camusot ; I don't like men who get drunk — " 

" Do you want to give that young man a présent? " 
said Camusot. 

'' Yes, I prefer to pay them in money rather than do 
as Florine does. Come, go away, bad old soûl that one 
can't help loving, or else give me a carriage ; for I can't 
afford to lose my time." 

^' You shall hâve the carriage to-morrow in time for 
the manager's dinner at the Rocher de Cancale. They 
don't play the new pièce Sunday." 

*' Come, I am going to get some dinner," said Coralie, 
carrying him off. 

Soon after, Lucien was let out of the dressing-room 
by Bérénice. 

*'Stay hère," she said '^Coralie will retum alone. 
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Sbe 18 ready to give up Gamusot and eend bim off, if 
yoD vieh it ; but, dear child of her heart, jou are too 
kiod, l 'm sure, to ruin her. She told me ehe was qait« 
decided to give up everjthing aod leave this paradise 
to lire in yonr garret Ah ! that enrioDs lot about her, 
they told her you had neîther bite nor eap, and lived in 
a garret in tbe Latin qaarter! T sbould follow, that 's 
certain, and do your cookiag. But, monsieur, you bave 
too much senae to let her commît such a folly. Dou't 
you aee ? — the old one baa only the shell, but you are tbe 
darling of her heart, the god ehe glves ber soûl to. If 
you only knew how good and eweet my Coralle Is when 
I make ber learn ber parts ! a dear darling of a chUd ! 
Sbe deserved that God ebould aend her an angel, for 
she is disgnsted with life. Her mother was so bad to 
her, and beat her, and sold ber I Yes, monsieur, her 
mother, her own motber sold ber l If I had had a cbild 
ehe could n't be more to me than my little Coralie ; and 
this is tbe âret time I ever saw her happy, — tbe first 
time, too, abe bas ever been really applauded. It aeems 
you 've written aornetbing, and tbey bave set on a great 
force of claqueurs for to-night ; Braulardcame nhile you 
were aaleep and arrangea it nith her — " 

"Braulard! who îa he?" aaked Lucien, who tbought 
be remembered tbe name. 

" The bead of the claqueurs ; be arranged witb ber 
ail tbe places where tbe clapping is to corne in. Altbough 
she calls bersclf her ftiend, Florine is qnite capable of 
playing ber some ugly trick and getting ail the applauee 
for herself. Your article bas made a. commotion. I can 
tell you." 

So aaying, sbe Ugbted tbe waz-candles ; and 1 
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light» Lucien, dazzled, began to think himself in tbe 
palace of the Queen of the Fairies. Camusot had 
selected the richest staffs in the '* Cocon d'Or" for the 
hangings on the walls, and the window cartains. The 
poet's feet sank in a régal carpet The carvings of the 
choice woodwork canght shimmerings of light from the 
tapers. The chimnej-piece of white marble glittered 
with costlj ornaments. A lamp hung from the ceiling, 
which was flated with silk. Jardinières were everjwhere, 
fiUed with choice plants^ beaatiful white heath, and 
camellias withoat fragrance, tokens of innocence I How 
was it possible to imagine that the life of an actress 
and the morals of a théâtre were hère? Bérénice noticed 
Lucien's astonishment 

^'Isn't it pretty?'' she said, in a wheedling voice. 
*' Won'tyon both be mnch happier hère than in a gar- 
ret? Don't let her do such a desperate thing/' she 
continned, placing a tray before him, with dishes taken 
surreptitioasly fVom her mistress*s dinner, that the cook 
might not suspect the présence of a lover. 

Lucien dined well, — served by Bérénice on plates 
painted at a cost of a louis apiece, with silver of the 
last fashion of engraving. At half-past ten o'clock 
Coralie retumed. 

The next day, by two in the aftemoon, the actress 
and her lover were dressed and sitting together as 
though the new joumalist had simply called to pay a 
visit to his protégée. Coralie had bathed and combed 
and brushed and dressed Lucien ; she had sent Bérénice 
to buy him a dozen of the finest shirts, a dozen cravata, 
a dozen handkerchiefs from Colleau, and a dozen pair 
of gloves in a sandal-wood box. When she heard the 
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Bound of a carriage stopping before the door she rnshed 
to the window, followed by Lucien, and together they 
saw Camosot gettîng out of a handsome oonpë. 

<(I neyer believed/' she Baîd, '* that I shoald corne 
to hâte a man and his luxury." 

^'I am too poor to consent to yonr relînquishing 
them/' said Lucien, putting the halter of dégradation 
about his neck. 

*' Poor dear ! *' she said, pressing him to her heart ; 
*< then indeed you love me well I I asked monsieur," 
she said to Camusot, with a motion towards Lucien, 
'* to corne hère this morning, thinking we mfght drive 
in the Champ Blysées and try the new carriage." 

^* You must go without me," said Camusot, ruefully. 
" I can't dine with you ; this is my wife's fête day^ and 
I had forgotten it" 

**Poor Musot! what a dismal day you wîll hâve!" 
she said, throwing her arms round his neck. 

She was wild with happiness at the thought that she 
oould drive alone with Lucien in the beautiful coupé, 
and in the rush of her joy she seemed actually to love 
Camusot, whom she petted and caressed. 

^^I should like to be able to give you a carriage 
every day," said the poor man. 

" Come, monsieur, it is getting late," said the actress, 
seeing the look of shame on Lucien's face, and tr}ing 
to console him with a pretty gesture. 

She ran rapidly down the stairs, followed by Lucien, 
who heard the silk mercer foUowing like a walrus, but 
unable to overtake them. The poet was intoxicated 
with delight; Coralie, made beautiful by happiness, 
wore an élégant toilet in charming taste. The Paris 

15 
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of the Champ Eljsées admired thèse loyers. In an 
avenue of the Bois de Boulogne their coupé met the 
calèche of Mesdames d'Ëspard and de Bargeton, who 
looked at Lucien with an amazed air; the poet re- 
tumed the glance with the scornful eye of one who 
feels his coming power and means to use it. That 
moment, when with a glance he cast back to the two 
women the thoughts of vengeance they had put into his 
heart to corrode it, was one of the sweetest of his life, 
and may perhaps hâve decided his destiny. Lucien 
was once more seized by the démons of pride: he 
longed to reappear in society ; to take some startling 
revenge ; and ail the social pettinesses which, as a toiler 
and a member of the brotherhood he had put behind 
him, returned to his soûl. He underetood the fuU value 
of the attack Lousteau had made for him. Lousteau 
had served his passions, whereas the brotherhood, 
that collective mentor, had sought to curb them in 
the interests of the wearisome toil and virtue which 
Lucien was beginning to consider useless. Toil ! what 
was that but the death of soûls eager for enjoyment? 
How readily do writers slip into the dolce far niente 
of good living and the luxurious delights of actresses 
and easy women. Lucien was now possessed by an 
irrésistible désire to continue the life of the last two 
intoxicating daj's. 

The dinner at the Bocher de Cancale was exquisite. 
AU Florine's guests were there except the German 
minister, the duke, and the danseuse; except also 
Camusot In their places were two distinguished ac- 
tors and Hector Merlin^ accompanied by his mistress, 
a fascinating créature who called hereelf Madame du 
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Val-Noble, the handsomest and most élégant of the 
women who formed at tbat time the questionable class 
who in thèse days are called lorettes. Lucien, who had 
lived retired for the last forty-eight hoiirs in paradise, 
now heard of the success of his article. Bebolding 
himself sought after, flattered, and envied, the poet 
gained assurance; his wit sparkled, and he was for 
the first time the Lucien de Rubempré who shone for 
many months in the literary and artistic society of 
Paris. Finot, a man of undeniable ability in discov- 
ering talent, scenting it as an ogre scents blood, cajoled 
Lucien for the purpose of committing him to the squad- 
ron of journalists whom he himself commanded. Lucien 
was readily taken by such flatteries ; but Coralie, ob- 
serving the game of that absorber of intellects^ tried to 
put Lucien on his guard against him. 

'' Don't commit yourself, dear l '^ she said to her poet; 
^* wait awhile ; they want to use you for their own ends ; 
we '11 talk about it to-night." 

'^Pooh!" answered Lucien; '^I am strong enough 
to be as shrewd and as clever as they." 

Finot, who had evidently not quarrelled perma- 
nently with Hector Merlin about the blank Unes, pre- 
sented Merlin to Lucien, and Lucien to Merlin. Coralie 
and Madame du Val-Noble fraternized, and the latter 
invited Lucien and Coralie to dinner. Hector Merlin, 
the most dangerous of ail the journalists présent, was a 
small, spare man with pinched lips, who nursed an un- 
bounded ambition and an uncontrollable jealousy of ail 
talent ; he rejoiced in the harm he did to others, and 
profited by the quarrels he fomented. His mind was 
good, bis will weak ; but in place of will he possessed 
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the instinct which leads a self-made man to the most 
available régions of wealth and power. Lucien and he 
disliked each other at once. It is not difficult to ex- 
plain why. Merlin said aloud what Lucien thought in 
his heart By the time dessert was served, the dosest 
bonds of friendship seemed to unité ail thèse men, each 
of them meanwhile thinking himself superior to the 
rest Lucien, the new-comer, was the centre of their 
attentions. They ail weloomed him with the utmost 
heartiness ezcept Hector Merlin, who alone was seri- 
ons. Lucien asked him the reason of such reserve. 

'^ I see you entering this literary and journalistic life 
with illusions. Tou believe you are making friends. 
We are ail friends or enemies according to circum- 
stances. We strike ourselves with the weapons we 
ought to use only to strike others. You will find out be- 
fore long that you will gain nothing by fine sentiments. 
If you are kindly, make yourself ill-natured ; be surly on 
principle. If no one else has told you this first law, I 
give it to you now ; and it is a gifb that is worth the 
having. If you wish to be loved, never leave your 
mistress withont having made her weep ; if you wish to 
make your fortune in literature, wound every one, even 
3'our friends; make the self-loves suffer; and ail the 
world will court you." 

Hector Merlin was gratified when he saw by Lucien's 
manner that the blade of that dagger had gone to his 
heart They played ; Lucien lost ail his money. He was 
carried off by Coralie, and the delights of love made him 
forget the terrible émotions of gambling, to which he afber- 
wards became a victim. The next day^ on leaving his 
mistress and returning to the Latin quarter, he found in 
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Lis pane the immej he had lost Thîs kindness at fîrst 
distressed him ; he thoagfat of going back and retnm* 
ing a gift whidi humiliated him ; bat he had leached 
the rae de la Harpe, and aller a moment's hésitation he 
continaed on his way to the me de Qiinj. As he went 
along, his mind was fall of this kindness of Coralîe ; it 
was one proof the more of that maternai tendemess 
which women of her sort mingle with their passions. 
Going irom thooght to thooght, Lnden ended by find- 
ing a reason for acoeptîng the boon^. ^^ I love her/' 
he thooght ; *^ we wUl lire together as man and wife, 
and I will never leave her." 
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XIV. 

A LA8T YlSn TO THE BROTHEBHOOD. 

Unless we are Diogenes, we shall surely be able to 
enter înto Lucien's sensations as he ran up the muddy 
and evil-smelling stairway of his house, and turned his 
key in the creaking lock of the door, and saw the dîrty 
floor and misérable fireplace of his bare and wretched 
room. On the table lay the manuscript of his novel, 
and the following note from Daniel d'Arthëz : — 

Our friends are almost satisfied with your work, dear 
poet. You can offer it, they think, to friends and enemies 
with confidence. We hâve read your charming article on 
the Panoramsi-Dramatique, and think you will rouse as 
much enyy in joumalism as you hâve caused regrets in us. 

Daniel. 

^' Regrets ! what does he mean? ** cried Lucien, sur- 
prised at the tone of politeness which pervaded the 
note. Did the brotherhood now regard him as an alien ? 
After devouring tiie delicious fruit the Eve of the 
coulisses had put to his lips, he still wanted the respect 
and friendship of his friends in the rue des Quatre- 
Yents. He remained a few moments lost in méditation 
on his présent existence in that wretched room and his 
future life in that of Coralie. Harassed by doubts and 
a hésitation alternatelj' honorable and depraved^ he sat 
down and began to examine the condition in which his 
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friends had retumed his work. What was bis astonish- 
ment to find that in chapter after chapter the able and 
devoted pens of thèse grcat minds, still unknown, had 
changed his poverty to riches. A teeming, concise, and 
nervous dialogue took the place of conversations which 
he now could see were merely wordy compared with 
this brilliant talk which breathed the spirit of the âge. 
His portraits, rather tame in ontlîne, had been vigor- 
ously tonched-up and colored; some were connected 
with the phenomena of human life by physiological ob- 
servations due no doubt to Bianchon, and gîven with a 
délicate shrewdness which made them living. His de- 
scriptions, too, also wordy, now had substance and vigor. 
He had given an ill-made, ill-clothed child, and his 
friends had retumed to him a charmîng young girl in a 
white robe. Night found him, with tears in his eyes, 
subdued by such wisdom, feeling the value of such a 
lesson, admiring the corrections, which taught him more 
of literature and art than ail his four years of reading, 
study, and oomparison put together. The correction 
of a sketch ill-drawn, a masterly stroke at the heart 
of the matter, will often teach far more than théories 
and observations. 

'^What fHends! what hearts! ah, how fortunate I 
am ! " he cried, as he folded the manuscript. 

Carried away by the émotion of his poetic and vola- 
tile nature, he rushed to DaniePs room. As he went 
up the staircase, it came into his mind that he was now 
less worthy of thèse hearts, none of which could be 
swayed from the path of honor. A voice told him that 
if Daniel had loved Coralie he would never hâve ac- 
cepted her with Camusot. He knew the horror the 
brethren ail felt for Joumalists, and now he was one. 
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He fonnd his friends, except Mejraox, ail assembled ; 
anguish was on everj faoe. 

^^ What bas happened» friends? " ezdaimed Lucien* 

^' We bave Jast beard of a dreadM catastropbe. 
Tbe greatest mind of oar epocb, our dearest friend, he 
wbo for two years bas been our ligbt — '' 

'' Louis Lambert? " asked Lucien. 

'' Yes, be bas fallen into a state of catalepsy wbich 
leaves no bope," said Biancbon. 

^^ He is dead in a senseless body, witb bis mind in tbe 
skies/' added Micbel Cbrestien, solemnly. 

^^ He will die as be lived/' said d'Artbèz. 

'^ Love was like a fire in tbe vast empire of bis brain ; 
it became a conflagration," said Léon Giraud. 

*'Yes," said Josepb Bridan, '^be exalted it eut of 
sigbt of men." 

^^ It is we wbo must be pitied/' said Fulgence Ridai. 

*' Perbaps be may reoover/' said Lucien. 

*' If wbat Meyraux told us is true, recovery is impos- 
sible," replied Biancbon. " His bead is tbe tbeatre of 
pbenomena over wbicb tbe médical art bas no power." 

*' But tbere are agents — " began d'Aiibèz. 

'' Yes/' said Biancbon, '^ be is now only cataleptio; 
we migbt make bim imbécile." 

'^ Ab I if we could but ofifér a bead to tbe Genius of 
Eyil in excbange for bis, I would gladly give mine/' 
cried Micbel Cbrestien. 

** Wbat would beoome of European fédération ? " 

^^True," replied Cbrestien; '^before serving indi* 
vidual man we must serve hamanity." 

^' I came bere to-nigbt witb my beart fhll of grati- 
tude to you ail," said Lucien. '^ You bave cbanged 
my ooppess into louis d'or." 
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'^ Whj Uumks? Ton do oot jet understand us," ssid 
Bianchon. 

*^ The pkasnre is ail on oor sàde,'' said Fulgenoe. 

*^ Well, 80 hère yoa are, a joumalist ! " aaîd Lëon 
Giiand. ^'The famé of jour fiist appearanœ lias 
leached eren the Latin qnarter." 

^* I am not jet a joamalîst," said Lucien. 

^' Ah ! so mnch the better ! '' cried Michel Chrestien. 

" I Udd yoa so,'' said d'Arthèz. *^ Locîen has a 
heart that knows the yalae of a pare conscience ; he 
feels what a strengthening viaticom it is to laj one*s 
head npon the pillow and say : * 1 haye Jadged no one, 
I haye made no one saffer, my wit îs not a dagger 
throst into harmless soûls ; it has îmmolated no happi- 
ness, it has not eyen troabled contented foUy ; aboyé 
ally I haye neyer nnjostly dealt with genios» I haye de- 
spÎBed the eai^ triompha of satire, I haye not played 
false to my conyictions — ' '* 

'' Bat," said Laden, '' I think it possible to keep to 
that standard and yet work at joarnalism. If I find 
no other way of liying I shall haye to corne to it." 

'^Oh, oh, oh!" cried Falgence, going ap one note 
at each exclamation ; ^'you are capitohiting." 

'< He will be a Joamalist,'* said Lëon Giraad, grayely. 
*' Ah ! Lucien, if yoa wçuld only stay with us ! for we 
mean some day to publish a paper in which neither 
truth nor justice shaU be yiolated, — a paper in which to 
spread the doctrines usefùl to humanity — " 

*^Tou won't get a single subscriber,'' said Lucien, 
interrupting Léon with a Machiayelian air. 

^* They will haye fiye hundred, worth fiye thousand 
of the world's Mnd," said Michel Chrestien. 
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*^ YoxL need capital," retamed Lucien. 

" No/' said d'Arthèz, " dévotion." 

'' Ah ! Lucien, you are like a perfumer's shop," cried 
Michel Chrestien, with a comic sniff at the poet*8 head. 
*'I'm told you've been seen in a gorgeous carnage 
drawn by blood horses, and seated beside the mistress 
of a prince I " 

" Well," said Lucien, " where 's the harm of that? " 

^' You say that as if there were some harm," cried 
Bianchon. 

"I wish Lucien had a Béatrice," said d'Arthèz, 
'* some noble woman to sustain him in life — " 

'^ But, Daniel, is not love the same wherever we find 
it?" asked the poet. 

<* Ah ! " said Chrestien the republican, ^' in that I am 
an aristocrat. I could not loye a woman whom actoro 
kiss on the stage, who bows and smiles to a public 
crowd, and holds up her petticoats in dancing, or dresses 
as a man to show that which ought not to be seen ; 
or, if I did love such a woman, she should leave the 
stage ; I would purify her by my love." 

'' But suppose she could n't leave the stage ? " 

^* I should die of grief, of jealousy, of a thousand 
miseries. You can't tear a love from the heart like a 
tooth from the gum." 

Lucien grew thoughtful and gloomy. " If they were 
to know that I submit to Camusot," he said to himself, 
" they would despise me." 

*^ Look hère, Lucien," said the stem republican, with 
grim good-humor, ''you can be a great writer if you 
will, but I greatly fear you will never be anything more 
than a paltty wit" 
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So 8a3'ing, he took hîs bat and went out. • 

'^ He is merciless," said the poet 

^' Merciless and salutary as a dentist's forceps," said 
Bianchon. '^ Michel looks to jour future, and perhaps 
at this moment he is weeping over you as he walks 
along/' 

D'Arthèz was gentle and consoling ; he tried to raise 
Lucien's courage ; but it was hopeless. At the end of 
an hour Lucien left the brotherhood, tortnred bj his 
conscience, which cried to him, like the witches to 
Macbeth, ^^ Thou shalt be journalist 1 " From the street 
he looked up at the dimly lighted window of the pa- 
tient d'Arthèz ; then he returned to his own poor room 
with a saddened heart and a fearsome mind. A pre- 
sentiment told him he had been taken to the hearts of 
those true friends for the last time. As he entered the 
rue de Cluny from the place de la Sorbonne he recog- 
nized Coralie's new carriage. To see her poet for a 
moment, to wish him good-night, she had oome the long 
distance firom the Boulevard du Temple to the Sor- 
bonne. Lucien found her in tears at the mère sight of 
his garret ; she wanted, she said, to be as misérable as 
he, and she wept as she laid the shirts and gloves and 
handkerchiefs she had brought with her in the worthless 
old bureau of the garret. Her grief was so true, so 
great, that Lucien, who had just heard actresses oon- 
demned, thought her a saint eager, out of love, to wear 
the hair-cloth of poverty. Her pretext for ooming was 
to tell Lucien that the Camusot household was about 
to retum the Matifat supper, and to ask her friend if 
there were any invitations it would be to his interest to 
give. Lucien replied that he would ask Lousteau^ and 
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Coralie bastened away, not teUing Lucien that Camnsot 
was waiting for her in the carriage. 

The next day, by eight o*clock, Lucien went to see 
Etienne at his lodgings ; the editor was not there, and 
he followed him to Florine's. There he found them 
breakfasting together in conjugal fasliion, and they in- 
vited Lucien to Join them. 

*' My dear fellow/' said Lousteau, when they were ail 
three at table, and Lucien had told of the supper to be 
given by Coralie, *^ I advise you to corne with me and 
invite Félicien Vernou, and to get as intimate with him 
as you can be with such an utter scoundreL Félicien 
may be able to get you a footing on the political paper 
for which he cooks the feuilleton ; and thens you could 
flourish at your ease in the highest styles of journalism 
and Write fine articles. His paper, like ours, belongs 
to the Libérais, — that 's the popular party ; besides, if 
you wanted later to be on the ministerial side you would 
hâve ail the advantages of being feared. Hector Mer- 
lin and his Madame du Val-Noble hâve asked you and 
Coralie to dinner, hâve n't they? Ton '11 meet several 
great people there, dandies, millionnaires." 

^' Tes," said Lucien^ *' and you are to be asked too, 
with Florine." 

^'Well, Merlin will be at the office; the rascal is 
always after Finot ; you had better make much of him 
and ask him to Coralie's supper. Yery likely he '11 do 
you some service ; spiteful men want everybody's help, 
and he 'd pay well for your pen in an emergency/' 

^^ Tour article has made sensation enough to open 
the way for you," said Florine. " Take advantage of it 
instantly, otherwise you '11 soon be forgotten." 
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''The great affair is settled/' said Loasteau. *' Finot, 
that fellow without any talent whatever, is manager 
and editor-in-chief of Dauriaf s weekly journal, with a 
Balary of six handred francs a month. I am, from this 
day forth, editor-in-chief of the little Journal. Ever}'- 
thing happened as I predicted the other evening. Flo- 
ine has been superb; she might give points to 
Talleyrand." 

'^ We women hold men by their pleasures," said 
Florine, '' diplomatists hold them only by their interests ; 
diplomatîsts watch their manœuvres, we watch their 
follies, — that 's why we are so powerfuL" 

'* The upshot of it is, my dear fellow, that it puts 
your foot in the stirrup," said Lousteau. 

'' You were bom with a lucky spoon in your mouth," 
said Florine. '^ Look at the crowd of poor young fel- 
lows who hang about Paris for years and can't get even 
a single article into a newspaper. It will be with you 
Jnst as it was with Emile Blondet Six months hence 
I shall see you carrying matters with a high haud and 
lording it over everybody/' she added with a satirical 
smile. 

^'Haven'tl been in Paris for three years?" said 
Lousteau ; '' and it was only yesterday that I secured 
from Finot three hundred francs a month for the editor- 
ship, and a hundred francs a column, and another hun- 
dred for an article in his weekly." 

^' Well," said Florine, looking at Lucien, ^'haven't 
you any thing to say?" 

**I'll wait and see," replied Lucien. 

^' My dear fellow,'* said Lousteau, evidently an- 
noyed, ^' I hâve done for you as I would for my own 
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brother ; but I won't aDswer for Finot. Finot will be 
porsued and badgered during the next two dajs bj a 
hundred other writers who will offer to do the work at 
a discount. I haye engaged it for yoa ; of coarse you 
can refuse it if you choose. You surely don't distrust 
your luck?" continued the journaliste after a pause. 
^' It brings you into a clique of writers who attack 
each other's enemies in various Journals and do mutual 
service." 

'^ Well, in the first place, let us go and see Félicien 
Vemou/' saîd Lucien, who was really eager to ally 
himself with thèse dangerous birds of prey. 
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XV. 

THE ABCAMA OF JOUBNALISK. 

L0U8TBAU sent for a cabriolet, and the two friends 
droye to the rue Mandar, where Vernoa lived in a 
hoQse that was ap a court, where he occopied an apart- 
ment on tbe second floor. Lucien was much astonished 
to find this bitter, disdainfnl, h37>ercritical critic break- 
fasting in a dining-room of the utmost vulgarity, hung 
with an imitation tile-paper and lithographs in gilt 
fhimes, in company with a woman too ugly to be anj- 
thing but legitimate, and two small children perched on 
hlgh chairs with bars to hold them in. Gaught in a 
dressing-gown oonstructed of an old ootton gown of his 
wife's, Vemou looked noue too pleased. 

'^Haye you breakfasted, Lousteau?" he said, offer« 
ing a chair to Lucien. 

" Tes, with Florine/' said Etienne. 

Lucien was still examining Madame Vemou, who was 
like a comfortable fat cook ; quîte fair, but superlatively 
common. She wore a foulard handkerchief oyer a night- 
cap tied on with strings which her cheeks oyerhung. 
Her breakfast gown, which had no belt and was fas- 
tened at the throat by a single button, fell in thick 
folds, and muffled her so dumsily that she looked like 
a milestone. fiursting with health, her cheeks were 
crimson and her Angers like sausages. This woman 
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Buddenly explained to Lucien Yernoa's embarrassed 
manner In company. Sîck of his marriage, not evil 
enough to abandon wife and children, but refined 
enough to suffer from them alwajs, the author could 
not forgive the success of others ; he was dissatisfied 
with ail things because so dissatisfied within. Lucien 
understood the sour expression of that envions face, 
the acrid repartees on the journalist's tongue, the bit- 
teruess of each sentence sharpened and polished like a 
stiletto. 

^'Let us go into my study," said Vemou, rising; 
**yon haye corne to talk of literary matters, I sup- 
pose?" 

''Tes and no," replied Lousteau. ^In the first 
place, old man, about a supper." 

*'I bave come/' said Lucien, "to invite you, in 
Coralie's name — " 

Madame Yernou looked up. 

" — to a supper this day week," continued Lucien. 
" You will find the samc company we had at Fiorine's, 
with Madame de Val-Noble and Merlin added, and a 
few others. We shall pla3%" 

" But, my friend, that is the day we are engaged to 
Madame Mahoudeau," said the wife. 

*'What does that signify?" said Vemou. 

"If we don't go she will be angry, and you know 
she is very useful in discounting your publishers' 
notes." 

" My dear Lousteau, hère 's a woman who never can 
be made to understand that a supper which begins at 
midnight dœs n't prevent a man from going to a party 
which is over by eleven. I hâve to work beside her." 
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^' Bat you bave so much imagination ! ** said Lucien, 
— a speech which made Félicien Vernou his mortal 
enemy. 

" Well," said Lousteau, " then you can corne. But 
that 's not alL Monsieur de Rubempré is now one of 
us, consequently give bim a push witb your editor ; say 
he is a fellow capable of the upper walks of literature, 
and that onght to get bim two articles a month on the 
paper.'* 

*• Tes, if be is really one of us ; if he is ready to 
attack our enemies as we attack them, and défend our 
friends, I '11 mention bim to the editor to-night at the 
Opéra," replied Vemoa. 

"Ah! very kind, my dear fellow!" cried Lousteau, 
pressing Vemou's band witb every appearance of the 
warmest friendship. " When is your book coming 
out?" 

" That dépends on Dauriat," said the father of the 
family. ^I bave finished it" 

* ' Are you satisfied ? " 

" Tes and no." 

''Well, we'U organize a success," said Lousteau, 
rising and bowing to the wife of bis co-journalist. 

Tbis sudden departure was rendered necessary by 
the squeals of the cbildren, who were quarrelling and 
fighting witb their spoons, and throwing porridge in 
each otber's faces. 

'^ You bave just seen/' said Etienne when tbey bad 
fairly escaped, " a woman who, without being aware of 
ity is making actual dévastation in literature. That 
poor Vernou cannot forgive the world for his wife. 
He ought to be relieved of her for the good of tb» 

16 
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public. We Bhould escape a déloge of infamous aT« 
ticles, — diatribes against oar successes and our lack. 
What won't a man become with such a wife and those 
intolérable brats? Haye jou seen Rigaudin in PicaitTs 
play, ' The Lottery Shop ' ? WeU, like Rigaudin, Ver- 
nou never fights duels, but he makes others fight them. 
He is capable of putting out one of bis own eyes in 
order to put out both eyes of bis best friend. You '11 
see hlm, with a foot on the fallen, smiling at every- 
body's ill luck; attacking princes, dukes, and nobles 
because his own birth was low ; attacking- more espe- 
cially the famé of unmarried men because of his wife ; 
but always preaching morality, pleading for domestîc 
joys and dévotion to the duties of the citizen. That 
highly moral critic is considerate of no one, not even 
his own children. He lives there in that wretched 
place with a wife who might be the mamamotichi of 
the ' Bourgeois gentilhomme ' and two little Vemous 
as ugly as toads, and he writes scoffing articles on the 
faubourg Saint-Germain, where he can't put a foot, and 
makes the duchesses talk like his wife. That 's tlie 
man who howls at the Jesuits, insults the court, dé- 
clares that the king is aiming to re-establish feudal 
rights and primogeniture, and preaches a orusade in 
favor of equality, because he feels he is not on an 
equality with any one. If he were a bachelor he would 
go into Society ; he would take the style of the royalist 
poets, wear the cross of the Légion of honor, and be an 
optimist. Joumalism is full of such motives. It is a 
great catapult put in motion by little hatreds. How 
should you like to be married ? Vemou has no heart 
lefb ; it is gall and nothing else. He is a spécimen of 
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Ifae joonttËst par erce^^mœ^ — a tâger with tvo hmds 
tearing cvenliu i^ to bîta, as if hîs pens w«re Ëtenll j 
insane.* 

'' He'8 m destnietiTe,'^ nid Lncâen. <* Whai tal«it 
hashe?" 

^^Wît; he is wiiat joa maj edl an ardde writer. 
His stock in tnde is articles, and nothing bat artidea. 
Félicien is incspaUe of oonœiTing a woik as a whole, 
of marehalllng forces, and kading his peraonages 
throagti a plot wliidi begins, tai^es^ and finallj ends 
in some climax. He has ideas, bot he doesn't know 
how to desl with tacts ; his heroes sie either phîk>- 
sophical or Uberal ntopians ; his style is labored, his 
inflated sentences oollapse if a critic stidra a pin into 
them. For tbat reason he is dreadfollj afhdd of the 
newspapers, like ail thoee who need the paff and hom- 
bug of praise to keep them floating." 

^'Yon are talking articles jonrself/' said Laden, 
laogbing. 

^' Tes, bat this is the kind we think, my dear fellow ; 
we don't write them." 

^'Ah! yoa are getting to be editor-in-chief/' said 
Lucien. 

'' Where shall I set you down?" asked Loasteaa. 

" At Coralie's." 

^' Ha I so we are in love? '* said Loasteaa. '^ A great 
mistake ! Make Coralie what I make Florine, a pro- 
vider, bat keep foot-loose yourself and take yoar 
Bwîng." 

*'*' Yoa'd damn a saint," said Lucien, laaghing. 

^^ Well, yoa can't damn devils," replied Lousteau. 

The brilliant, flippant tone of his new fHend, the way 
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in which he looked at life, mingling paradox with the 
practical maxims of a Parisian Machiavelli, influenced 
Lucien nnoonsciouslj. In theorj, the poet saw the 
danger of such thoughts, bat he knew them to be use- 
ful in practice. When they reached the Boulevard da 
Temple the two frîends agreed to meet again between 
four and five o'clock at the newspaper office, where, no 
doubt, Hector Merlin would appear. 

Lucien was, in truth, caught by the pleasures of this 
love of courtesans who fasten their grapnels to ail the 
most sensitive régions of a roan's nature; he was 
thirsty for Parisian enjoyments ; he loved the opulent, 
magnificent, easy life the actress now made him feel was 
to be his own in her house. He found her with Cama- 
sot, both wild with joy. The oflfer of an engagement 
after Easter had been made by the Gj^mnase, the con- 
ditions of which; succinctly drawn up, much surpassed 
their hopes. 

'' We owe this triumph to you/' said Camusot as 
Lucien entered. 

'* Yes, indeed I " cried Coralie, "if it had n't been for 
him the * Alcalde ' would bave fallen flat. Without 
that article I should hâve stayed on the Boulevards for 
six years." 

And she flnng her arms round Lucien's neck in 
présence of Camusot The eflfhsion of her action 
had something indescribably soft in its rapidîty and 
abandonment. She loved ! Like ail men in moments 
of great pain, Camusot lowered his eyes to the ground, 
and as he did so he noticed on the seam of Lucien's 
boots the thread of color used by the best bootraakers, 
— a dark yellow, shining against the polished black of 
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tfaeleather. The pecnlîar oolor of tliis tfaieftâ had caiight 
his attention doring his mooologne on the inexplicable 
appearance of boots in front of C<»alie'8 fireplace. He 
had read in black letters printed on the white kid lining 
the name of a famoas bootmaker of the peiiod, — Gaj, 
rae de la Michodière. 

'^ MoDsienr," he said to Loden, ^^yoor boots are 
veiy handsome." 

^^ Everythlng is handsome aboat him," said Coralie. 

^' I shoald be glad to emploj joor bootmaker/' con- 
tinued Camnsot 

*' Oh ! " said Coralie, '^ how ^nlgar it is to ask the 
addresses of a man's trades-people ! Are joo going 
to wear joung men's boots and make joarself a dandy ? 
No, no, keep to joar own style, which saits a steady 
man with a wife and children and a mîstress." 

'^ Still, if monsieur would be.good enoagh to take off 
one of his boots he woold do me a service," said Camn- 
sot, obstîpately. 

^' I could not pat it on again wîthoat a bntton-hook," 
said Lucien, flushing. 

^ Bérénice can fetch one ; there are plenty hère," said 
Camusoty with jeering e^'es. 

^' Papa Camnsot," said Coralie, giving him a glance 
of the bitterest contempt; '' hâve the courage of your 
suspicions. Come, say ail yon think. Monsieur's boots 
are just like mine, are not they ? — I forbid you to take 
off your boots," she said to Lucien. '' Yes, Monsieur 
Camusot, yes, those boots are precisely those which 
you aaw before my fire the other day and Monsieur de 
Rubempré was hidden in m}* dressing-room and waiting 
for them, haying passed the night hère. That *s what 
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yoa 're thinking, hey 7 Well, think it ! It is the tnith. 
I haye deceived you. What of that ? I choose to do so." 

She sat down without anger or embarrassment and 
looked at Camusot and Lucien, who dared not look at 
each other. 

'^I do not believe what you tell me to belieye," said 
Camusot at last ^ Do not jest ; I was wrong to be so 
Buspicious." 

<' Either I am an infamous strnmpet who bas taken a 
momentary fancy to monsieur, or I am a poor misér- 
able créature who feels, for the first time, the true love 
every woman longs for. In either case you must leave 
me, or take me as I am," she said, with a masterful 
gesture which crushed the old man. 

^' Is it true? " said Camusot, who saw by their faces 
that neither Lucien nor Coralie felt it was a joke, and 
who longed to be deceived. 

" 1 love mademoiselle," said Lucien. 

Hearing those words said with émotion, Coralie 
again flung her arms round her poet's neck, pressed 
him to her heart, and tamed to Camusot as if to call 
his attention to her attitude. 

' ^ Poor Musot ! " she said ; ^^ take back what you hâve 
given me. I want nothing more from you. I loye this 
one madly, — not for his mind but for his beauty. I 
prefer poyerty with him to millions with you." 

Camusot fell into an armchair, put his head in his 
hands, and was silent 

" Shall we go away ? " she asked fiercely. 

Cold chills ran down Lucien's back as he saw hîm- 
self saddled with a woman, an actress^ a household. 

'^ Stay hère and keep ail, Coralie," said Camusot in 
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a trembling, sonowfal voiœ, wiiidi came fiom his sociL 
^' I do not wish to take anjthing ba<^, thou^ tlieie 
is oyeraixtjthoasaiid francs' worthoflaniitiire in thèse 
Tooms; but no, I oonld never bear the thoo^t of 
my Coralie in poYerty. Whatever monsieor's talents 
may be he cannot sapport yoiL Ah ! this is what we 
old men miist expect ! Coralie, leaye me the right to 
come and see yoa sometimes ; I may be nsefol to yon. 
Besîde, it will be impossible to live withont yon." 

The gentleness of the onfortonate man, dispossessed 
of ail at the rery moment he felt himself most happy, 
toached Lucien keenly, bat not Coralie. 

^^ Tes, come as often as yoa like, my poor Mnsot," 
she said. *^ I shall love yoa ail the more if I don't de- 
ceive yon.** 

Camasot seemed satisfied in not being driyen fix>m 
his terrestrial paradise, where, no doobt, he was now 
to suffer mach ; bat already he looked forward to a re- 
tam into aU his rights, relying on the chances of Pari- 
sian life and the séductions it woald offer to Lucien. 
The shrewd old merchant felt that sooner or later so 
handsome a yoath would allow himself infidelities, and 
he resolved to remain on good terms with the pair in 
order to watch Lucien and help to destroy him in 
Coralie's estimation. Such baseness of passion alarmed 
Lucien. Camusot invited them to dinner at Véry's in 
the Falais-Boyal and they accepted. 

^^Oh, what happinessl" cried Coralie as soon as 
Camusot had departed. ^^ No more garret in the quar^ 
fier Latin ; you '11 live hère with me ; we shall never be 
parted. To save appearances^ you can take a room in 
the rue Chariot, and ' vogue la galère I ' " 
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She began to dance her Spanish fandango with a vim 
which showed the ardor of her passion. 

*^ I can earn five handred francs a month by working 
hard," said Laden, 

'^ And I get as mucb as that at the Panorama, with- 
out coanting extras. Camusot will always pay for my 
dothes, he is so fond of me. With fifteen handred 
francs a month we shall live like Crœsases." 

^^ Bat the horses and carriage, and the coachman? " 
said Bérénice. 

*' Oh, I '11 ran in debt," cried Ck>ralie ; and she be- 
gan to dance a jig with Laden. 

'^Well, I shall hâve to acoept Finot's proposais," 
said Lacien. 

** Very good," replied Coralie. " l 'U dress, and drive 
yon to the office, and wait in the carriage for yoa on 
the boalevard." 

Lucien sat down on the sofa, watched the actress as 
she dressed herself, and gave himself ap to serioas re- 
flections. He woald mach rather bavé given up Coralie 
than be saddled with the obligations of sach a mar- 
riage ; but as he looked at her, so handsome, so well- 
made, so attractive, he was carried away by the 
picturesque aspects of this bohemian life and cast bis 
glove in the face of Fortune. Bérénice was ordered to 
see to the removal of ail bis things from the rue de 
Cluny; and then the triumphant and happy Coralie 
carried off her beloved poet and drove across ail Paris 
to the rue Saint-Fiacre. Lacien climbed the staircase 
and entered with authority the dingy office in which he 
had so lately stood as a petitioner. Coloquinte was still 
staggering under the weight of the stamped paper, and 
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old Giroudeaa again began to tell him hjpocritically 
that DO one had jet corne. 

^^ But the editors must be somewhere to do tbe work 
of the paper," said Lucien. 

^* Probably, but the editing is none of my business," 
said the late captain of the Impérial Guard, resuming 
the vérification of his Touchers with bis everlasting 
" Broum — broum." 

Just then, as luck, whether for good or evil, would 
bave it, Finot came in to tell Giroudeau of his pre- 
tended abdication as editor-in-chief, and to caution him 
to watch over his interests just the same. 

*' No diplomacy with monsieur, he is on the paper," 
said Finot to his uncle, taking Lucien's hand and shaking 
it cordiall3^ 

^' Ha ! monsieur is on the paper, is he? " cried Girou- 
deau, surprised at his nephew's friendliness. *^ Well, 
monsieur, 3'ou had n't much trouble in getting there." 

*^ I want to see that you get your rights, and prevent 
your being fooled by Lousteau," said Finot, giving 
Lucien a knowing look. " Monsieur is to bave three 
francs a column,'' he continued, addressing his uncle, 
*' for everything he brings in, including his théâtre 
reports." 

" You ne ver gave such terms to any one before," 
said Giroudeau, looking at Lucien with an air of 
astonishment 

'^He is to bave the four Boulevard théâtres, and 
you 'U see that his boxes are not Jîlched, and that his 
tickets are punctually given to him. I ad vise you, how- 
ever, to bave them sent to your own bouse," he added, 
turning to Lucien. '* Monsieur agrées to do, outside of 
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his critical work, ten yariety articles of about two 
columns for fifly francs a month for one jear. Does 
that sait you?" 

^' Tes/' said Lucien, now foroed by circumstances to 
accept ail terms. 

^' Uncle/' sald Finot to the cashier, *' write ont a 
memorandam of this agreement, and we 11 sign it as we 
oome downstairs." 

'' Who is the gentleman? " asked Giroudeaa, rising 
and pulling off his black silk cap. 

'' Monsieur Lucien de Rubempré^ wrîter of the ar- 
ticle on tbe ' Alcalde,' " said Finot. 

*' Young man/' cried the old soldier, tapplng Lucien's 
forehead, ^^you've a mine of gold there. l'm not 
literary, but l've read your article with pleasure. I 
said at once. * Ha, ha I there 's gayety for you ! That 
will bring us subscribers I ' and I was right ; fifty came 
in that day." 

^^ Is my agreement with Etienne Lousteau copied in 
duplicate and ready for signature? " asked Finot 

" Tes,'' said Girondeau. 

^'Then date the one I now make with Monsieur de 
Rubempré yesterday, so that Lousteau will be held un- 
der both." Finot took the arm of his new associate 
with an air of comradeship which completely beguiled 
the poet, and led him up the staircase, saying : " Now, 
your position is defined. I '11 présent you myself to my 
editorial staff. To-night Lousteau shall introduce you 
at the différent théâtres. You can eam a hundred and 
fifty francs a month on the little paper Lousteau now 
edits; so I advise you to keep well with him. The 
rascal won't like it that I hâve tied his hands in regard 
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to jou; bat you 've got talent, and I don't want you to 
be at the mercy of his caprices. Between ourselves, 
you may bring me two sheets a month for my weekly 
paper, and I '11 pay yon two bundred francs for them. 
Don't speak of this arrangement to any one ; I should 
be made tbe victim of a hundrcd vanitles wounded by 
yoar advent Make foar articles of your two sheets ; 
BÎgn two with your own name, and two with a psendon3'm, 
Bo as not to seem to take the bread ont of other people's 
mouths. You owe your position to Blondet and Vignon, 
who think you hâve a future. Therefore don't spoil 
your prospects. Above ail, distrust your friends. Serve 
me well, and I will serve j'ou. You will hâve forty 
francs' worth of boxes and tickets to sell, and sîxty 
francs' worth of books to recUize. That and the paper 
will give you four hundred and fifby a month. With 
your capacity you can easil}* get two hundred more from 
publishers, who will gladly pay for articles and prospec- 
tuses. But you belong to me, remember that. I shall 
rely on you." 

Lucien pressed Finot's hand in a transport of joy. 

" We had better not seem to be intimate/' said Finot, 
as they reached the door of a garret room at the end of 
a long passage on the fifth floor of the honse. 

Lucien now saw Lousteau, Félicien Vernou, Hector 
Merlin, and two others whom he did not know, sitting 
round a table covered with green cloth before a good 
fire, smoking and laughing. The table was heaped with 
papers, an inkstand was there for use full of ink, and sev- 
eral rather bad pens, which the writers nsed neverthe- 
less. It dawned on the new Journalist's mind that hère 
was the place where the newspaper was fabricated. 
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" Gentlemen," said Finot, " the object of thîs meet- 
ing is to install our dear Lousteau in my place as editor- 
in-chief, a place I am obliged to give ap. But though 
my oatward opinions must nndergo a transformation in 
order to become editor-in-cbîef of the weckly journal, 
the principles of which are known to you, yet my con- 
victions are the same, and we shall always remain 
friends. I am whoUy yours, as you are whoUy mine. 
Circumstances var}^ principles are fixed. Principles 
are the pivot on which revolve the hands of the poli- 
tical barometer." 

The staff roared with laughter. 

*' Who taught you that sentence? " asked Lousteau. 

"Blondet," replied Finot 

'* Wind, rain, tempest, set fair/' said Merlin ; " we '11 
go through them ail together." 

" Well," said Finot, " there's no need to flounder in 
metaphor. AU those who bave articles to bring me 
will find Finot. Monsieur hère," he added, presenting 
Lucien, ^' is one of you. I bave made an agreement 
with him, Lousteau." 

Ëvery one présent complimented Finot on his rise 
and prospects. 

^' Hère you are astride of us ail and of others," said 
one of the two men unknown to Lucien. ^' You '11 be 
Janus." 

*' Not Janot, I hope," said Vemou. 

" You '11 let us stab our bêtes-noires?^* 

^' As much as you like," said Finot. 

** Ah! by the bj-e," said Lousteau, ^'Monsieur Châ- 
telet is Savage. We must n't let him off for a week." 

** What bas happened ? " asked Lucien. 
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'' He came here and demanded satisfaction," replied 
Vernon. '^ The ex-imperial beau fell into the hands of 
old Giroudeau, who, with superior coolness, pointed out 
Philippe Bridau as the writer of the article. Philippe 
told the baron to name time and weapons, and there 
the matter rested. We are now engaged in composing 
excuses to the baron for to-morrow's issue. Every sen- 
tence is a stab." 

<' Bite him hard, and he '11 corne and see me/' said 
Finot. '' I '11 then do him a service by softening 3'ou 
off. He is on terms with the govemment, and we may 
hook something there, — a sub-professorship or a to- 
bacco license. We are lucky to hâve tonched him on 
the raw. Which of you will write me a solid article on 
Nathan for my new paper?" 

^'Give it to Lucien," said Lousteau. ''Hector and 
Vernou can do others in their respective journals." 

''Adieu, gentlemen! We shall meet again at Bar- 
bin's," said Finot, laughing. 

Lucien received many compliments on his admission 
into the formidable ranks of Journalism, and Lousteau 
assured those présent that he was a man on whom they 
might dépend. 

"Lucien invites you en mcissej** he said, "to sup 
with his mistress, Coralie." 

" Coralie has an engagement at the Gymnase," said 
Lucien. 

"Good! Then ît is understood, gentlemen, that 
we shall ail push Coralie, hey ? Put a few Unes about 
her in your différent papers, and speak of her talent ; 
say the managers of the Gymnase hâve shown tact and 
judgment, — will it do to say they are intelligent?" 
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" Yes, saj intelligent," said Merlin. " Frédéric bas 
a play with Scribe there." 

(( Verj good ! Then the manager of the Gymnase is 
the mosf intelligent, perspicacioos, and far-seeing of 
directors," said Vemou. 

''Look hère, don't write joar articles about Nathan 
until we bave agreed on what is to be said. I '11 tell 
jou wby," said Lonsteau, hastily. '' We must be use- 
fui to our new comrade. He bas two books to pub- 
lisb, — a novel, and a volume of sonnets. By dint of 
reviews, he ought to be a great poet in three months' 
time. Let us use bis sonnets (be calls them ' Daisies ') 
to smash the Odes, Ballads, Méditations, and ail the 
rest of the romantic poems." 

'' It would be queer, though, if the sonnets were poor 
stuff," said Vemou. " What do you think of your 
sonnets, Lucien?" 

"Yes, what do you really think of them?" said one 
of the writers whom Lucien did not know. 

'' Gentlemen," said Lousteau, '' they are good, — on 
my Word of bonor." 

" Then l 'm satisfied," said Vernou. " I '11 be only 
too glad to trip up those sacristy poets ; they bore me 
to death." 

'' Well, if Dauriat refuses the ' Daisies,' we '11 ail hit 
him with article aller article against Nathan." 

'' But how will Nathan like that? " asked Lucien. 

The five jouinalists burst out laughing. 

" He will be delighted," said Vemou. " You '11 soon 
see how we manage matters." 

'' So monsieur is reall}- one of us?" remarked the 
second joumalist whom Lucien did not know. 
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*' Yes, yes, Frédéric ; corne, no pranks ! Yoa see, 
Lacien/' said Etienne to the new recmit, *' how frankly 
we treat 30U, and jou are not to shrink back when 
occasion cornes. We ail love Nathan, but we are going 
to attack him; joa'll nnderstand it ail before long. 
Now, let's divide up the théâtres. Frédéric, do you 
want the Français and the Odéon? " 

^^ If thèse gentlemen consent/' replied Frédéric. 

They ail nodded ; but Lucien saw the envy in their 
eyes. 

'^I keep the Opéra, les Italiens and the Opéra- 
Comique," said Vemou. 

'^ Very good ! and Hector takes the vaudeville thé- 
âtres," said Lousteau. 

^'Andl, am I to hâve none?" said the other man 
whom Lucien did not know. 

" Hector will let you hâve the Variétés, and Lucien 
the Porte-Saint-Martin," replied Etienne. ^* Give him 
the Porte-Saint-Martin, Lucien ; he is crazy about 
Fanny Beaupré ; and you can take the Cirque- 
Olympique in ezchange. As for me, I hâve Bobino, 
the Funambules, and Madame Saqui. What is ready 
for to-morrow's issue?" 

"Nothing.' 

"Nothîng! 

" Nothing." 

" Gentlemen, you must be brilliant for my first num- 
ber. You must devise something. The Baron du 
Châtelet and his cuttlefish can't last much longer ; the 
author of ' The Solitary ' is worn to rags." 

" The fact is, we want more victims," said Frédéric. 

^^ Suppose we take the virtuous men of the Right," 
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cried Lousteau ; ^Mt is easy enough to turn them into 
ridicule." 

^' Let U8 begin with a séries of portraits of the min- 
isterial orators/' said Hector Merlin. 

" Do it jourself," said Lousteaa ; " jou kuow them ; 
tliey belong to your side, and you can satisfy some 
intestine hatreds. Stick your claws into Beugnot, 
Syrieys de Mayrinliac, and others. The articles may 
as well be ready in advance; we sha'n't be so bar- 
rassed at the last moment" 

" We might invent a few cases of refusais to bury, 
with more or less aggravating circumstances," said 
Merlin. 

'^ No, don't let us tread in the tracks of the great 
constitutional papers; they hâve their church pigeon- 
holes fuU of canards.'^ 

*' Canards? " said Lucien. 

<< We call a fact that seems true, but is invented for 
an item when times are dull, a canard,'* said Hector. 
" The canard was a discovery of Benjamin Franklin, 
the man who invented lightning-rods, canards, and re- 
publics. That journalist hoaxed the Encyclopedists so 
famously that Raynal, in his ^ Philosophical History of 
the West Indies,' mentions two of hls canards as au- 
thentic facts." 

'' I never heard of that," said Vernou. " What were 
they?" 

^'Thestory of the Englishman who sold a negress 
who had saved his life, after making her a mother to 
increase her value ; and the noble pleading of the girl 
by which she won her cause. When Franklin came to 
Paris he acknowledged thèse canards to Monsieur 
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Necker^ to the great confusion of the French philoso* 
phers^ — that 's how the new world has twice corrupted 
the old." 

" Newspapers regard ail things as true which are in 
any way probable," said Lousteau; "that 's our stait- 
ing-point" 

'< Criminal justice does the same," said Vemou. 

"Well, adieu till to-night, at nine o'clock, hère," 
said Merlin. 

They ail rose, shook hands, and the session ended 
with every sign of the most friendly regard. 

" What did you say or do to Finot to make him hâve 
an agreement with you himself/' said Etienne to Lucien 
as they went downstairs. '^ You are the only one he 
has bound to him in that way." 

"I? nothing; he proposed it/' said Lucien. 

*' Well, hâve any arrangements with him you like, I 
am willing ; we shall only be the stronger, you and I.'' 

On the ground-floor the}* encountered Finot, who took 
Lousteau aside into the inner office. 

" Sign the agreement now so that the new editor 
may think it was donc ycsterday," said Giroudeau, 
presenting to the new journalist a stamped paper. 

As Lucien read over the agreement he heard a rather 
sharp discussion going on between Etienne and Finot 
as to the proceeds of the journal. Etienne wanted his 
full share of the pcrcentages imposed by Finot. There 
must hâve been a satisfactory compromise, however, 
for they both came out soon after on cordial terms. 

'^ Meet me at eight o'clock, Galeries de Bois, at 
Dauriat's," said Etienne to Lucien as they parted. 

A young man had meantime come in with the timid, 

17 
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anxious air Lucien himself had wom in that office bat 
a short while ago. The fledged journalist now felt a 
secret pleasure in observing how Giroudeau practised 
the same little tricks on the new-comer with which the 
old campaigner had fooled him ; his new interests made 
him thoroughly understand the necessitj of this per- 
formance, which placed an insarmountable barrier be- 
tween ail new-comers and the garret of the elect. 

'' There is not money enough as it is to paj ail the 
writers/' he remarked to Giroudeau. 

'' And if there were more of jou, there would be still 
less for each," replied the vétéran ; " and what then? " 

The old Boldier twirled his loaded cane and marched 
o£F, clearing his throat, ^^ Broum — broum," and seeming 
not a little astonished when he saw Lucien jump into 
the élégant équipage which was waiting for him at the 
corner of the boulevard. 

"You are the military in thèse da3-s, we are the 
civilians," he said to him. 

" I déclare to you," said Lucien to Coralie, " those 
j-oung men seem to me the best fellows in the world. 
Hère I am, a journalist, with the certainty of earning 
six hundred francs a month if I work like a horse ; but 
I shall sell my two books and wrîte others, and thèse 
friends are going to organize me a success ! So I say 
with 3'ou, Coralie, vogue la galère / " 

'^ You '11 succeed, my own ; but don't be as good and 
kind as you are handsome, or you '11 come to grief. 
Be bad with men ; that 's the best way." 

Coralie and Lucien went to drive in the Bois de 
Boulogne, where they again met the Marquise d'Ëspard, 
Madame de Bargeton, and the Baron du Châtelet. 
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Madame de Bargeton looked at Lucien with a courteous 
air which might hâve passed for a bow. 

Camusot had ordered the best of dinners at Yëry's. 
Coralie, knowing that she was rid of him, was so charm- 
ing to the poor shopkeeper that he could not remem- 
ber when he had ever seen her, doring the fourteen 
months of their connection, so gracions and so 
attractive. 

" Yes, yes," he said to himself, " I '11 stay by her 
anyhow" 

He offered her secretly an investment in the Funds 
to the amount of six thousand francs a year if she 
would consent to remain his mistress, agreeing to shut 
bis eyes to her relations with Lacien. 

^* Betray that angel I why, look at him, you poor old 
fellow, and think what 3'ou are I " cried Coralie, mo- 
tioning towards the poet, whom Camusot had persuaded 
to drink till he was slightly light-headed. 

Camusot looked, and resolved to await the moment 
when poverty would again give him the woman it had 
once before delivered to him. 

*' I will be your friend only/' he said, kîssing her 
forehead. 
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XVL 

BE DAUBIAT. 

Lucien left Coralie and Camusot to go to the Gal- 
eries de Bois. What a change his initiation into the 
mj'steries of Journalism had prodaced in his mind ! He 
now mingled without timiditj among the crowd that 
was flowing through the gallerîes ; he assumed a look 
of insolence because he had a mistress, and he entered 
Dauriat's shop with a free and easj air because he was 
a journalist There he foand a distingaished company. 
He ofTered his hand to Blondet, Nathan, Finot^ in fact 
to ail the men of literature with whom he had frater- 
nized for the last week ; he thought himself a person- 
age, and hugged the belief that he was able to sarpass 
his comrades ; the slight exhilaration of the wine he had 
taken helped him wonderfuUj ; he was witty and brîl- 
liant, and showed that he could swim with the carrent. 

Nevertheless, Lucien did not gather in ail the spoken 
or unspoken approbation on which he counted. He 
observed signs of jealousy among thèse men, — less un- 
easy, perhaps, than curions to know what exact place 
this newly imported talent would hold, and how large a 
share of the profits of the press ît would swallow up. 
Finot, who thought Lucien a mine to work, and Lou- 
steau, who considered he had rights over him, were the 
only ones who cordially smiled upon the poet. 
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Lousteau, having already assumed the bearing of an 
editor-in-chîef, rapped sharplj on the glass partition 
between the wareroom and the office. 

^^ In a moment, my fHend," answered the pnblisher, 
putting his head over the green curtains and recognizing 
the new editor. 

The moment lasted an hour, afber which Lucien and 
hiB friend were admitted to the sanctaary. 

'< Well, hâve you thought about our friend's poems? " 
said Lousteau. 

" Of course I hâve," replied Dauriat, leaning majes- 
tically back in his armchair. ^' I bave looked them 
over, and I made a man of great taste, a good judge, 
read them, for I myself do not prétend to understand 
poetry. My good friend, I buy famé ready-made, as 
the Englishman buys love. You are as great a poet as 
you are handsome. On the word of an honest man, — 
remark, I don't say on the word of a publisher, — your 
sonnets are magnificent ; they are not labored, which is 
rare when a writer bas imagination and fancy both. 
Moreover, you know how to rhyme, one of the gifts of 
the new school. Your ' Daisies,' are a fine collection ; 
but the matter would be a small one for me ; I bave time 
for none but great enterprises. My conscience won't 
let me publish your sonnets, for I could not do them 
justice ; there is not money enough in them to pay the 
costs of a great success. Besides, you won't keep to 
poetry ; the book, in any case, would be an isolated 
one. You are young, young man ! you bave brought 
me the everlasting collection of first verses such as ail 
men of letters write when they leave collège ; they ail 
think an immense deal of their poems then, and laugh 
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at them afterwards. Tour friend Lousteau must hâve 
plenty of his eariy poems put away among his old socks. 
Hayen'tyoa some you once beUeved in, Lousteau?" 
asked Dauriat, with a Bly look at Etienne. 

*'If not, how could I write prose?" replied the 
cditor. 

^' Well, you see it is so, thongh he never mentioned 
it to me ; but he knows the difflculties of publishing. 
For me," he went on in a flatterîng tone, '^ the question 
is not whether thèse sonnets show poetic talent ; you 
hâve merlt, and a great deal of merit ; if I were begin- 
ning my career as a publisher I should doubtless commit 
the mistake of publishing you. But I now know better ; 
I hâve sleeping-partners and associâtes who would not 
hear of it; I lost more than twenty thousand francs 
last year on poems, and they would n't listen to my 
printing an}^ more. But the real question to my mind 
is not that. I admît that you are a true poet, but will 
you be a prolific one ; will you hatch out sonnets regu- 
larly? Can I hâve ten volumes; will you make it an 
enterprise? Of course not ; you are a delightful prose- 
writer ; you hâve too much sensé to spoil your prose 
style with verse ; you will soon be earning thirty thou- 
sand francs a year in journalism, and you would n't be 
such a fool as to barter that for the three thousand 
francs that you will scarcelj' make anyhow out of your 
strophes and cantos and dithj'rambs — " 

'^ You know, Dauriat, that Monsieur de Rubempré is 
now on the paper," said Lousteau. 

**Yes," answered Dauriat "l've read his article; 
and it is for his own sake that I refuse to publish his 
^Daisies.' Tes, monsieur, I shall give you more 
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money dnring the next six months for the articles I shall 
ask you to write for me than you coold ever earn by 
UDsalable poems." 

" Bat famé? " cried Lucien. 
Danriat and Lousteau laughed. 

^^ Good heavens ! " said Lousteau, '^ he still keeps to 
illusions ! " 

" Famé," replied Daurîat, " means ten years of per- 
sistent toil and waiting with an equal chance of a hun- 
dred thonsand fVancs loss or gain to the publisher. If 
you find fools who are willing to print your poems you 
will respect me a year fh>m now, when you hâve seen 
what the resuit will be." 

^'Have you the manuscript hère?'' said Lucien, 
coldly. 

'^ Yes, hère it is, my young fHend," replied Dauriat, 
whose manners to Lucien were singularly sofbened. 

Lucien took the parcel without noticing the condition 
of the string, so convinced was he that Dauriat had 
read the sonnets. He left the office without seeming 
either disappointed or displeased. Dauriat accompanied 
the two friends into the outer room, talking of his own 
weekly journal and Lousteau's daily. Lucien held the 
bundle of manuscript carelessly in his hand. 

^^ Do you think Dauriat has read, or got any one to 
read your sonnets ? " whispered Lousteau. 

" Yes," said Lucien. 

** Look at the fastening." 

Lucien tben perceived that the string and the ink Une 
were exactly together. 

" Which of my sonnets did you particularly like? " 
he said, pale with anger, to the publisher. 
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" They are ail remarkable, my friend,'* replied Dau- 
riat, ^^ but the one to the ' Daisj/ is delightful ; the clos- 
ÎDg thought is 80 délicate, so refined ; it was that which 
convinœd me that jour prose writings will hâve great 
saccess. I at once recommended you to Finot for the 
paper. Write us articles, and we will pa}' handsomely 
for them. You see, it is ail very well to dream of famé, 
but don't neglect the solid thing ; take the bird in hand. 
When you are rich you can write poems." 

The poet darted out into the gallery to avoid an ex- 
plosion ; he was furious. 

^' Corne, oome," said Lousteau, who followed him, 
'' be calm ; accept men for what they are, — means to 
your hand. Do you want to revenge yourself ? " 

" At any cost," replied the poet. 

" Hère 's a copy of Nathan's book which Dauriat has 
just given me ; the second édition cornes out to-morrow. 
Read the book and dash ofT an article that will demolish 
it. Félicien Vemou can't endure Nathan, whose success 
Injures, he thinks, the chances of his forth-coming novel. 
One of the manias of a little mind like his is that 
there's no room under the sun for two successes. 
He '11 get your article into the great daily he is on." 

^' But what can I say against the book? It is fine,'' 
cried Lucien. 

*' Ah, ça! my dear fellow, do leam your business," 
said Lousteau, laughing. '* The book, whether a 
masterpiece or not, is to become under your pen a 
pièce of stupidity, or a dangerous, unhealth}' work,*' 

"Buthow?" 

^< Change its merits into defects." 

^' I am not capable of such a performance." 
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*'My dear friend, a journalist is an acrobat; }'oa 
must get accustomed to the inconveniences of the pro- 
fession. Now l 'm a kind-hearted fellow myself, and 
this is the way I manage under similar circamstances. 
Fay attention to what I say, yoong one I Begin by 
calling it a fine work, and you can amuse yourself by 
saying just what 3'ou think aboat that. The readers 
will say, * Corne, this critic has no jealous}^, he '11 be 
impartial/ After that they '11 regard what you say as 
conscientious. Having thus obtained the readers' re- 
spect, you go on to regret the necessjity of blaming the 
new school into which such books are about to lead 
French literature. France, you will say, should guide 
the intelligence of the whole world ; until to-day French 
writers hâve, from âge to âge, maintained that ascend- 
ency, and hâve held Europe to the path of analj'sis and 
philosophical research by the power of their style and 
the originality of form they hâve given to ideas. Hère 
you stick in, to please the bourgeoisie, a panegyric on 
Voltaire and Rousseau, or Diderot, Montesquieu, and 
BufTon. You explain how relentless the French lan- 
guage is ; how it spreads like a varnish over thought. 
You set up axioms, such as: 'A great French wiiter 
is always a great man; he is compelled by his lan- 
guage to be perpetually thinking; it is not so with 
other countries,' etc. You prove that proposition by 
comparing Rabener, a satirical German moralist, with 
la Bruyère. There is nothing which gives a more solid 
base to criticism than a few remarks about an unknown 
foreign author. Eant, for instance, is Cousin's pedes- 
tal. Once on that ground you get ofT a saying which 
sums up and explains to fools the System of our men 
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of genias of the last centaiy ; jou call their literature 
the ' literature of ideas.' Armed with that sajing, 
joa oan fling the illastrious dead at the heads of ail 
living authors. Tou explain how in thèse dajs there la 
growing up a literature which abuses the use of dialogue 
(the easiest form of writing), and of description, which 
relieves both author and reader of the necessity of think- 
ing. You compare the novels of Voltaire, Diderot 
Sterne, Lesage, so solid, so incisive, with the modem 
novel, where everjthing is presented in scènes and 
images, and which has been over-dramatized bj Walter 
Scott. In a style of that kind, you saj', there is no 
room for créative talent. The Walter Scott romance 
is, you remark, a style, not a System. You attack the 
fatal modem style in which ideas are diluted and run 
to a thread, — a style attainable by the commonest intel- 
lect, and with which any one can be an author at the 
smallest cost ; a style on which you fasten the name of 
'imaginary literature.' At this point you tum the 
argument against Nathan and show that he is a mère 
imitator, and has only the ezternal appearance of 
genius. The fine, compact form of the eighteenth cen- 
tury is lacking in his work, he substitutes events for 
sentiments. His action is not life ; his scènes offer no 
ideas. Throw ont a lot of sentences like that, and the 
public will catch them up. In spite of the great mérita 
of this book, it seems to you dangerous, even fatal. It 
opens the Temple of Famé to the million ; you see in 
the distance an army of petty writers who will hasten 
to Imitate this novel style. Hère you can launch out 
into bitter lamentations on the décadence of taste, and 
you can slip in pralse of Messrs. Etienne, Jouy, 
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Tissot, Gosse, Duval, Jay, Benjamin Constant, Aîgnan, 
Baour-Lormian, Villemain, the ballet-dancers of the 
Napoleonic libérais, under whose protection Vernou's 
paper lives. You point to that glorious phalanx, re- 
Bisting the invasion of the romanticists, holding firmlj 
to ideas and rules of language, against mère images and 
gabble, maintaining the great Yoltairean school ^ainst 
the English and German innovations, just as the seven- 
teen orators of the Left strnggle for the nation against 
the ultras of the Rîght. Under cover of those names, 
revered by the majority of Frenchmen (who will always 
be for the Opposition party) you can crush Nathan, 
whose work, in many respects so fine, opens the way 
to a rush of literature without ideas. From that point, 
you see, it is no question of Nathan and his book, but 
of France and her glory. The duty of ail honest and 
courageous pens is to firmly oppose such foreign im- 
portations. There, you flatter and please subscribers. 
The French reader is too intelligent to be misled. If 
publishers, by means to which you will not allude, jug- 
gle a success, the real public soon judges for itself and 
corrects the mistakes of the five hundred fools who 
compose the literary vanguard. You then say that hav- 
ing had the good fortune to sell off the first édition of 
this book, the publisher is very audacious in producing 
a second, and you regret that so able a man understands 
the instincts of the French people so little. There 's 
your outline : sait it with a little wit, season it with a 
touch of vinegar, and Dauriat is fried brown on the grid- 
iron. But don't forget to pity Nathan for a passing 
mistake, and say that if he abandons this style he may 
become one of the greatest lights of modem literatura" 
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Lucien lifitened in Btapefactlon. As Loosteaa spoke 
the Bcales fell fh>m his ejes ; he beheld literaiy truths 
be had never onoe suspected. 

'' What joa saj/' he cried, '^ is true ; it is jost ! " 

*^ If it were not, yoa couldn't batter down Nathan's 
book/' replied Lousteau. ^'Now yoaVe leamt, my 
boy, the first style of article we employ to demoiîsh a 
work. That's the pick-axe atyle. But there are plenty 
of others; you'll leam them in time* When you are 
obliged to speak well of a man you don't like, — for 
proprietors and editors-in-chief are sometimes under 
compulslon, — you string ont a lot of négations ; that 's 
what we call the ' article de fonds.' You put the title 
of the book at the head of the article ; then you begin 
with gênerai reflections, in which you hark back to the 
Greeks and Romans if you like, after which you end up 
by saying, ^ Thèse considérations bring us to the book 
of Monsieur Such-a-one, which wiU form the subject of 
a second article.' Of course the second article is never 
written. It is smothered between two promises. In 
this case you are not writing against Nathan, but 
against Danriat ; therefore you want the pick-aze stj'le. 
If a work is really good the pick does n't do it any hann, 
but if the book is bad it goes to the core of it : in the 
first case it only harms the publisher ; in the second it 
does good seiTice to the public. Thèse styles of liter- 
ary criticism are used also for political criticism." 

Étienne's cruel lesson opened many cells in Lu- 
cicn's imagination ; he began to understand the trade 
thoroughly. 

'^ Let us go to the ofiSce," said Lousteau ; ^' we shall 
find our friends there, and we can agrée o^ a cayalry 
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charge against Nathan. It will make them hiugb, 
you'll see." 

When thej reacbed the rue Saint-Fiacre they went 
fltraight to the garret where the paper was ooncocted, 
and Lucien was much sarprised and gratiûed to see the 
alacrity with which his comrades agreed to demolish 
Nathan's book. Hector Merlin took a slip of paper 
and wrote the following notice, which he immediately 
carried off to hia newspaper : — 

*<A second édition of Monsieur Nathan's book is an- 
nonnced. We intended to say nothing of that work ; but 
this appearauoe of success will oblige us to publish an ar- 
ticle, less upon the book itself than upon the tendencies of 
our rising literature." 

At the head of the witticisms for the next day's issue, 
Lousteau put the following item in his own paper : — 

<< Dauriat is about to publish a second édition of Monsieur 
Nathan's book. He apparently forgets the légal proverb, 
* Non bis in idem.' AU honor to rash courage." 

fitienne's lesson was like a torch to Lucien, whose 
désire to avenge himself on Dauriat took the place in 
his soûl of conscience and inspiration. Three days 
later, during which time he did not leave Coralie's 
chamber, where he worked beside the fire, waited on 
by Bérénice, and caressed in his moments of weariness 
by the attentive and silent Coralie, Lucien produced a 
fair copy of a three-columned criticism, in which he had 
really risen to a surprising height It was nine o'clock 
at night. He ran to the office, fonnd his associâtes, 
and read them his article. They listened attentively. 
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Fëlicien said not a word, but he took the oopj and 
rusbed downstairs. 

^^ What 's the matter with him? " cried Lacien. 

*^ He bas carried jour article to his printing room/' 
said Hector Merlin. '' It is fine ; there 's not a word 
to take ont nor a Une to add/' 

** It was only necessary to show you the way," said 
Lousteau. 

^^l'd like to see Nathan's face when he reads that 
to-morrow," said one of the Joumalists, on whose face 
beamed a gentle satisfaction. 

*^ One had better be your friend," remarked Merlin. 

^^Then you really think it good?'' asked Lucien, 
eagerly. 

*' Blondet and Yignon won't like it," said Lousteau. 

^' Here^s a little article," said Lucien, addressing his 
editor-in-chief, " which I hâve written for you ; if you 
approve it I can supply a séries in the same stj^le." 

'' Read it," said Lousteau. 

Lucien thereupon read them one of those delightful 
articles which subsequently made a fortune for the 
" petit journal," — articles in two columns sketching 
the minor détails of Parisian life, — a face, a type, an 
ordinary event, or some salient singularity. This first 
spécimen, entitled ^' Les Passants de Paris," was writ- 
ten in the new and original method by which thonght 
is struck ont fVom the clash of words, while the chiming 
of adverbs and adjectives awakens attention. This ar- 
ticle was as différent fh>m the sober and earnest article 
on Nathan as ''Les Lettres Persanes" differ from 
«L'Esprit des Lois." 

^' You are a bom journalist," said Lousteau. ^' That 
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Bhall go in to-morrow; write as many more as you 
Uke." 

^^Ah, ça!'' said Merlin, '^do you know Daurîat is 
furious at the two bombs we showed him in bis shop. 
l 'ye jast corne from there. He falminated oatbs and 
corsed Finot for having sold yoa the journal. As for 
me, I took him aside and whispered in his ear : ' Those 
"Daisies" will cost you dear. Why did you give the 
cold shoulder to a man of talent whom the newspapers 
bave snapped up?' " 

'' Dauriat will be annihilated by your article wben he 
reads it in to-morrow's paper," said Lousteau to Lucien. 
"Now you see what journalism is, don't you? And, 
by the bye, 3'our other vengeance is on the way. The 
Baron du Châtelet came hère this morning and asked 
for your address. The ex-beau bas n't any nerve ; he is 
in despair. Haven't you seen to-day's paper? There 
was another article about him, very funny, headed, 
^ Funeral of the Héron wept by the Cuttlefish.' Madame 
de Bargeton goes by the name of the ' Cuttlefish ' in 
Society, and Châtelet is called ^ Baron Héron.' " 

Lucien took the paper and could not help laughing 
as he read the article which was written by Vernou. 

"They '11 soon capitulate/' said Hector Merlin. 

Lucien did his share joyously of the jokes and lesser 
articles required for the morrow's paper^ the company 
meanwhile smoking and talking, relating the adventures 
of the day, the foibles of comrades, or some new détail 
of their lives. This conversation, which was eminently 
sarcastic, witty, and ill-natured, gave Lucien a key to 
the inner life and morals of literature. 

^^ Corne, Lucien/' said Lousteau, ^' while they are 
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setting up the paper 1*11 take a tara with yon and pue* 
sent you to the managers, and usher joa behind the 
scènes of jour four théâtres ; after that we '11 go and 
fh)lic with Florine and Coralie at the Panorama- 
Dramatiqae." 

Arm in arm they went from théâtre to théâtre, at 
each of which Lucien was enthroned as critic, compti- 
mented by the managers, and ogled by the actresses, 
who ail knew by this time that a single article of his 
had given Coralie and Florine such importance that 
one was engaged at the Gymnase for twelve thousand 
francs a year, and the other at the Panorama for eight 
thousand. It was, in fact, a séries of small ovations, 
which magnified Lucien in his own e3'es and gave him 
the measure of his new power. By eleven o'clock the 
two friends reached the Panorama-Dramatique, where 
Lucien assumed an air of easy superiority which did 
marvels. Nathan was there ; he held out his hand to 
Lucien, who took it and pressed it 

''Ah çal my masters!'' said Nathan, looking at 
the pair, " I hear you are trying to bury me 1 " 

" Wait till to-morrow, my dear fellow, and you '11 see 
then how Lucien has laid hold of you I I give you my 
Word of honor you 'Il be satisfied. When a criticism is 
as deep and serious as that is it does a book great 
service." 

Lucien was scarlet with shame. 

" Is it very severe?" asked Nathan. 

'' It is serious," replied Lousteau. 

''Oh, then, there 's no harm donc," said Nathan. 
^' Hector Merlin said at the Vaudeville that I was on- 
merciftilly eut up." 
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''Let him say 80, bat wait," saîd Lucien, escaping to 
Coralie's dressing-room in the wake of the actress as 
she lefb the stage in her bewitching Spanish costome. 

The next morning as Lucien and Coralie were break- 
fasting they heard a cabriolet in the somewhat solitary 
Street, the horse of which had the step of a thorongh- 
bred as he was pulled up before the door. Lucien saw 
from the window a fine English horse, and Dauriat in 
the act of throwing the reins to his groom before 
getting ont. 

'^ It is the publlsher," said Lucien to his mistress. 

^^ Let him wait," said Coralie to Bërénice. 

Lucien smiled at the quiet assurance of the jonng 
girl, who so instantly identified herselfwith his interests, 
and he rnshed to kiss her with true effusion ; her native 
wit had explained to her the whole inatter. 

This prompt appearance of the overbearing pub- 
lisher, the sudden humility of the prince of charlatans, 
was caused by circumstances which are now almost 
entirely forgotten, so completely has the business 
of publishing been transformed within the last fifteen 
years. From 1816 to 1827, the period at which read- 
ing-rooms (established in the first instance for the 
reading of newspapcrs) undertook to provide their sub- 
scribers with new books, and the pressure of the fiscal 
laws on the press led to the invention of advertisements, 
publishers had no other means of announcing their 
publications than by articles inserted in the feuilletons 
or other parts of the daily papers. Up to 1822 Frcnch 
newspapers were printed on such very small sheets 
that the great journals were hardly larger than what are 
called the *' litUe journals,'' now. To resist the 

18 
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tyranny and exactions of the journalists, Danriat and 
Ladvocat had invented a System of posters, with which 
to catch the attention of ail Paris, and on which were 
displayed, in fantastic type and ooloring, vignettes and 
even lithographs, which made the poster a poem to the 
eye and often a déception to the purse of the amateur. 
Thèse posters finall}" became so original that one of 
those maniacs called '^ collectors " possesses an un- 
broken séries of them. This method of advertising, 
conûned at first to shop Windows and the booths along 
the boulevards, though it afterwards spread elsewhere, 
was partly abandoned afber the introduction of adver- 
tisements. Nevertheless, the old poster wiU always 
continue to exist, especially since they hâve found a way 
to plaster the walls with them. The advertisement, 
within the reach of moderate finances, which has now 
converted the fourth page of ail newspapers into a fer- 
tile fîeld for speculators, was born of the severity of 
the stamp dnty, the post-office, and the bonds for the 
license. Thèse exactions were first imposed during the 
ministry of Monsieur de ViUèle, who might at that time 
hâve killed the newspapers by cheapening and vulgariz* 
ingthem ; instead of which he created aprivileged class 
among them by rendering the foundation of others al- 
most impossible. In 1821, therefore, newspapers had 
really a power of life and death over the conceptions of 
thought and the enterprises of publishers. An article 
inserted among the '^ Paris Items" announcing a new 
book was horribly expensive. Intrigues were so compli- 
cated in the newspaper offices, and at night on the battle- 
field of the press-rooms about the hour when the clicker 
decided the admission or rejection of such or such an 
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article, that the powerfal pnblishers kept a literary 
man in their pay to write the little items they needed, 
in which it was essential to put many ideas into few 
words. Thèse obscore journalists (who were not paid 
nnless the items were inserted) were often obliged to 
remain ail night in the press-room to make sure of the 
insertion of either some fine article (obtained heaven 
knows how ! ) or those little items contained in a few 
Hues, which were called in after years ^' réclames." In 
the présent dB,y ail the habits and ways of literature 
and of publishing-houses are so much changed that 
many persons wiU regard as fabulous this statement of 
the immense efforts, solicitations, meannesses, and 
intrigues which the necessity of obtalning thèse 
'^ réclames," forced on publishers, authors, and other 
seekers after famé. Dinners, cajoleries, gifts, were ail 
employed in the séduction of Journalists. 

Hère is an anecdote which will show the power of 
thèse articles. A book by Monsieur de Chateaubriand 
on the last of the Stuarts was perched on a publisher*s 
shelves in the condition of a '' nightingale." A single arti- 
cle written b}' a yonng man in the ''Journal des Débats " 
Bold the whole édition in a week I At a period when, 
in order to read a book it was necessary to bu}" it, ten 
thousand copies were often put forth in one édition of 
certain libéral works much praised by the journals of 
the Opposition ; but then, it is tme, Belgian piracy did 
not exist. The preparatory shots of Lucien's friends 
and Lucien's own article would hâve the effect of stop- 
ping the sale of the second édition of Nathan's book. 
Nathan could suffer only in his pride ; he had nothing 
to lose for he had already been paid for his work ; but 
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Danriat was likely to lose thirty tboosand firancs. In 
fact, tbe whole business of his pnblishing-honse may be 
summed up in the following commercial estimate : one 
ream of blank paper is worth fifteen francs ; printed, 
it is worth, aocording to suocess, fiye francs or three 
hundred francs. A single artide, for or against, often 
decidedy in those days, tbis financial question. Dauriat, 
who had five hundred reams at this instant for sale, 
rushed to propitiate Lucien. The late sultan became a 
slave. After waiting some time restlessly and making 
as much noise as he could while parleying with Bérénice, 
he at last obtained an audience with Lucien. The 
arrogant publisher assumed the smiling air of courtiers 
as they enter the royal présence, mlngled however with 
a certain self-sufficiency and Jollity. 

*^ Don't disturb yourselves, my dear loves ! " he said. 
^* Ah, how charming I you make me think of a pair of 
turtle-doves. Who would suppose, mademoiselle, that 
this man who bas the look of a young girl could be a 
tiger with steel daws, ready to tear our réputations to 
pièces? My dear fellow," he continued, sitting down 
beside Lucien, — <' Mademoiselle, I am Dauriat," he 
said, interrupting himself. 

The publisher thought best to fire his name as a pistol- 
shot, finding Coralie not cordial. 

" Monsieur, bave you breakfasted? will you keep us 
Company?" said the actress* 

"Why, yes; we shall talk better at table," replied 
Dauriat " Besides, by accepting your breakfast I shall 
hâve the right to ask you to dinner with my friend Lu- 
cien, — for we must be friends now, close friends, as 
the hand to the glove." 
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'"Dont disturb yourselves, my dear loves/ be said." 
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'< Bérénice ! bring ojsters, lemons, fresh butter, and 
Champagne/' said Coralie. 

'* Yen are too de ver a man not to know what brings 
me hère," said Daariat, looking at Lucien. 

*' You hâve come to buy my sonnets? " 

" Precîseiy," replied Dauriat. " First of ail, let us lay 
down our arms on both sides.** 

He puUed an etegant portfolio from bis pocket, took 
out three bank-bills of a thonsand fVancs each, laid them 
on a plate, and ofTered them to Lucien, with a courtier 
like air, saying as he did so : — 

^^ Is that satisfactory to monsieur? " 

" Yes," said the poet, who felt suddenly plunged into 
a nameless béatitude at the sight of such an unhoped- 
for sum. He contained himself, but he was sorely 
tempted to sing and dance; he believed in Aladdin's 
lamp, in wizards, — in short, he believed in his own 
genius. 

^^ So, then, the 'Daisies,' are mine; " said the pub- 
lisher; "but you will never attack any of my 
publications?" 

"The 'Daisies,' areyours, but I cannot plcdge my 
peu ; that belongs to my friends, as theirs to me." 

"But you are now one of my authors. AU my 
authors are my friends. You certainly will agrée not 
to injure my business without giving me due notice so 
that I may évade the attack." 

" Yes, certainly, I will promise that." 

'^Toyour comingfame!" said Dauriat, raising his 
glass. 

^' I see you hâve read the ' Daisies,' " said Luciea 

Dauriat was not disconcerted. 
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"Myyoung ftiend," he said, "to buyyour poems 
without knowing them is the finest flattery a publisher 
can offer yoa. In six months yoa will be a great poet ; 
you will bave articles written apon yoa ; eveiy one will 
fear yoa ; I shall bave no difficulty in selllng 3^oar book. 
It is not I who bave cbanged, it is yoa ; last week yoar 
poems were no more to me tban cabbage-leaves, to-day 
your position makes them daagbters of Pieria." 

^' At any rate," said Lncien, made adorably imperti- 
nent and satirical by the saltanic pleasure of possess- 
ing a beautiful mistress and the certalnty of success, 
*^ if yoa bave not read my sonnets yoa bave certainly 
read my article." 

^' Yes, my friend ; otherwise do yoa suppose I shoald 
be hère? It is, unfortunately, very fine, that dreadful 
article. Ah! yoa bave immense talent, 3'oung one. 
Take my advioe, make the most of your vogue," he said, 
biding undcr an appearance of friendliness the extrême 
impertinence of bis words. *'Bat bave yoa seen the 
paper? bave you read your own article?" 

'* Not yet," said Lucien, " though it is the first time 
I ever printed a serions bit of prose ; Hector bas proba- 
bly sent the paper to my rooms in the rue Chariot" 

^' Hère, read it!" said Dauriat, imitating Talma in 
»' Manlius." 

Lucien took the sheet, but Coralie snatched it from 
him. 

*'To me the first-fruits of your peni" she cried, 
laùghing. 

Dauriat was througbout extremely flattering and 
courtier-like ; be feared Lucien, and he therefore invited 
him with Coralie to a grand dinner he was giving to 
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Journalists at the close of the week. Then he carried 
off the manuscript of the ^^ Daisies," telling his poet as 
he did so to oome wheuever he liked to the Galeries de 
Bois aDd sign the agreement which he would hâve 
ready. Faithful to the régal airs bj which he endeav- 
ored to impose on shallow minds and to pass for a 
Mecœnas rather than a publisher, he lefb the three thoa- 
sand francs withoot taking a receîpt, refasing Lacien's 
ofTer of one with a careless gesture, and kissing 
Coralie's hand gallantly as he departed. 

^'Well, dear love, how manj of those little rags 
would jou hâve had if you 'd stayed in a hole in the 
rue de Cliiny, plodding in that old library of Sainte- 
Geneviève ? " said Coralie, to whom Lucien had related 
his whole previous existence. '' Those little friends of 
yours in the me des Quatre-Vents strike me as 
simpletons." 

The brotherhood wcre simpletonsi and Lucien 
laughed as he heard this jndgment prononnoed I He 
had read bis printed article ; he had tasted the ineffable 
Joy of authors, that first enjoyment of self-love which 
never but once bewitches the soûl. Readîng and re-read- 
ing his article he himself saw more dearly the drift and 
bearîng of it. Print is to manuscript what the théâtre 
is to women ; it brîngs into a strong light both beauties 
and defects; it injures as mnch as it embellishes; a 
defect catches the eye even more vividly than a fine 
thought. Lucien, quite intoxicated with sucoess, gave 
no thought to Nathan, — Nathan was only a stepping- 
stone. Lucien swam in Joy ; he was rich, success was 
his I For a lad who had lately gone humbly down the 
steps of Beaulieoy retuming to l'Houmean and the 
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Postel garret, where he and hia whole family had liyed 
on twelve hundred francs a year, the sam which 
Dauriat had given him was like the mines of PotosL 
Memory, still vivid tbough the perpetoal enjoyments of 
his Parisian life were soon to efface it, recalled to his 
mind his beautiful, noble sister Eve, her husband 
David, and his own poor mother. Under this influence 
he sent Bérénice at once to the coach office with a 
package of five hundred francs addressed to his mother. 
To him and to Coralie this repayment seemed a fine 
action. The actress kissed her Lucien, calling him a 
model son and brother, and loading him with caresses ; 
for it is noticeable that acts which they consider gêner- 
ons delight thèse kind créatures, who carry their own 
bearts in their hands. 

^^ Now that we bave got our dinners secured for a 
time," she cried, '' we'll make a bit of a camiyal,^- 
you 've worked bard enougb.'^ 
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XVII. 

▲ 8TUDT nr THK AfiT OF WRITIMG FALIHODES. 

CoRALiE, who was bent, womanlike, on ezhîbiting 
the beauty of a man whom everj other woman would 
envy her, took Lacien to Staab's, for she did not think 
him sufficiently well dresaed. From there the lovers 
drove to the Boia, returning to dine with Madame du 
Val-Noble, where Lucien found Bastignac, Bixiou, des 
Lupeaalx, Finot, Blondet, Vignon, the Baron de Nu- 
eingen, Beaadenord, Philippe Bridau, Ck>nti, the great 
musician, — ail artista or speculators ; men who seek 
to balance great labor bj great émotions. They re- 
ceived Lacien cordially. Lucien, confident in himself, 
displayed his wit as if it were not his stock in trade, 
and was at once proclaimed ^^un homme fort," — the 
fayorite praîse of the daj among thèse seml-comrades. 

«( We ought to wait and see what there really is in 
him," remarked Théodore Gaillard, a poet patronized 
by the court, who was just now considering the estab- 
lishment of a little royalist journal called later ^^Le 
RéveU." 

After dinner the two joumalists accompanied their 
mistresses to the Opéra, whei*e Merlin had a box, and 
the whole company followed them. Lucien thus re- 
appeared triumphanUy on the very grouud where some 
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months earlier he had falleD so heavilj. He walked 
about the foyer arm in arm with Merlin and Blondet, 
and Btared at the dandies who had formerly ignored 
him. Châtelet was under his feet ! De Marsay, Van- 
denesse, Manerville, the lions of sodety, exchauged a 
few insolent looks with him. Undoabtedly the hand- 
some and now élégant Lucien had been discussed in 
Madame d'Espard's box, where Rastignac paid a long 
visit, for Madame de Bargeton and the marquise turned 
their opéra glasses on Coralie^ Did Lucien's présence 
rouse regrets in the heart of Madame de Bargeton? 
That thought absorbed the poet's mind. Beholding 
once more the Corinne of Angoulême, a désire for re- 
venge again shook his soûl, as it did on the day he was 
forced to endure the contempt of that woman and her 
cousin in the Champs Élysées. 

" Did you bring a talisman with you from your prov- 
ince?" said Blondet to Lucien some days later, coming 
in about eleven o'dock, before the latter was up. **' His 
beauty/' went on Blondet, turning to Coralie and kissing 
her on the forehead, ^' is making ravages from garret to 
cellar, from the highest to the lowest I hâve come 
with a request, mj' dear fellow I " pressing the poet's 
hand. '* Madame la Comtesse de Montcornet wishes 
that I should présent you to her. You won't, I am 
sure, refuse such a charming young woman, at whose 
house you will meet the pick of the great world." 

'^ If Lucien is nice/' said Coralie, ^' he won't go and 
see 3'our countess. Why should he run aller the great 
world ? He 'd be bored to death." 

^^Do you want to keep him locked up? Are you 
jealous of well-bred women?" asked Blondet. 
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*' How do jou know that, my little pet?" said 
Blondet. 

^'By their huabands," she answered. '^ Ton foi^t 
I once had de Marsay for six months." 

"Do you think, my dear/' said Blondet, "tiiat I 
am particnlarly anxions to présent so handsome a man 
as yours to Madame de Monteornet? If you are op- 
posed to it, let as oonsidér that nothing bas been said. 
But the matter, as I take it, is less about women than 
to make truoe with Lucien on account of a poor devil 
his paper is tormenting. The Baron du Châtelet is fool 
enough to take those articles to hcart. The Marquise 
d'Espard, Madame de Bargcton, and the fHends of 
Madame de Monteornet feel for 'The Héron,' and I 
hâve promised to reconcile Laura and Petrarch.^' 

" Ah I " cried Lncien, whose veins glowed with fresh 
blood as he felt the intoxicating delight of gratified 
vengeance ; " so, then, I really hâve them under foot? 
You make me révérence my pen, adore my friends, 
worship the mighty power of the Press. I myself hâve 
not written an article on ' The Héron ' and his loves ; 
but I will, — yes ! " he cried, seizing Blondet round the 
waist, '^ I will go to your Madame de Monteornet as 
soon as that couple hâve felt the wcight of this flimsy 
little thing." He seized the pen with which he had 
written the article on Nathan, and flourished it. " To- 
morrow I '11 launch two columns at their heads ; and 
after that we '11 see about it ! Don't be nneasy, Cora- 
lie ; it is not love, but vengeance, and I mean it shall 
be complète!" 
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•* Tbere *8 a man for you ! " exclaimed Blondct. " If 
you onl}^ knew, Lucien, how rare ît is to meet with an 
outburst like that in this blase Paris, yon would appre- 
date yourself. Ton are a daring scamp," he said (or 
rather he nsed a still stronger expression) ; ''3'ou are 
in the path that leads to power." 

** And he '11 get there," said Coralie. 

^* He has already gone a good distance in six weeks." 

*^Tes; and when there 's only a step between him 
and some great success he may stand on my body," 
said Coralie. 

*'You love as in the Golden Age," said Blondet. 
'^ Lucien, I compliment you on your great article. It is 
fuU of new things. You are a past master already.'' 

Lousteau now came in with Hector Merlin and Ver- 
nou. Lucien was immensely flattered at being the 
object of such attentions. Félicien brought him a hun- 
dred fVancs for his article. The Journal felt ihe neces- 
sity of at once rewarding such a pièce of work and 
securing the writer to its interests. 

Coralie, seeing this procession of journalists, had sent 
to the Cadran-Bleu, the nearest restaurant, and ordered 
breakfast; and she presently invited them into the 
dining-room. In the middle of the repast, when the 
Champagne was mounting to ail heads, the true reason 
of the visit of thèse oomrades was made apparent. 

'^ Lucien, you don't want to make an enemy of 
Nathan," said Lousteau. " Nathan is a joumalist ; he 
has friends ; he '11 play you some ugly trick when your 
first book is published. We saw him this moming, and 
he is much eut up. You '11 hâve to write another article 
and squirt a lot of praise in his face." 
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^'Whatl after my ailicle against his book?'^ cried 
Lucien. 

Blondet, Merlin, Vemou, and Lousteaa ail interrupted 
Lucien with a burst of laughter. 

'^ You bave invited him to supper bere for the day 
after to-morrow ! " said Blondet 

^'Your article," said Lousteau, '^wasn't signed. 
Félicien, who îs n*t as green as you, took good care to 
put a C. to it; and yon can in fbture sign ail your 
letters so in his paper, wbicb you know is pure Left. 
Félicien had the delicac}' not to compromise your fu- 
ture opinions. At Hector's shop, where it is ail Right 
Centre, you can sign with an L. Thèse précautions are 
onl}' for attacks ; we sign our own names to praises." 

^^The signatures don't trouble me," said Lucien, 
*' but I don't see anything to say in favor of the book." 

"Did 3'ou really think what you wrote?" asked 
Hector. 

" Yes," replîed Lucien. 

<' Ah ! my dear boy, I thought you stronger than 
that," said Blondet. ^^On my word of honor, looking 
at that forehead of yours, I endowed you with the 
omnipotence of great minds, ail strongly enough con- 
stituted to judge of everything under its double aspect. 
In lîterature, as you '11 find out, every idea bas its ob- 
verse and its inverse ; no one can take upon himself to 
say which is the wrong side. AU is bilatéral in the 
domain of thought Ideas are dual. Janus is the 
mj'th of criticism, and the sj^mbol of genius. There 's 
nothing triangular but 6od. That which makes Mo- 
lière and Corneille so incomparably great is the facultj* 
of making Alceste say, ^ Yes/ and Philînte, Octave, 
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and Cinna, ' No.' Ronsseaa, in bis ' Nouyelle Hé- 
loïse,' bas written a letter for and a letter against 
duellîng, and I '11 def}' any one to saj wbat was bis real 
opinion. Wbicb of us can judge between Clarissa and 
Lovelace, Hector and Acbilles ? Who is Homer's bero ? 
Wbat did Ricbardson really mean? Criticism ought to 
cousider Works under ail aspects. We are, in fact^ 
reporters." 

" Do you care so ver}' much for wbat you bave writ- 
ten ? " said Vemou, witb a satirical air. " We salesmen 
of pbrases live hy our trade. When you want to do 
fine work and make a book tbat will last, you can put 
your tbougbts and your soûl into it, dîng to it and figbt 
for it ; but as for tbese lîttle articles, read to-day and 
forgotten to-morrow, tbcy are worth notbing but the 
money tbcy bring. If you attacb importance to sucb 
trasb 3'on migbt as well make tbe sign of tbe cross 
and pray to tbe Holy Spirit to belp you write a 
prospectus." 

They ail seemed astonisbed to find tbat Lucien had 
scruples, and tbey set about reducing tbem to rags, 
under pretence of investing bim witb tbe toga virîlia of 
Joumalism. 

^' Do 3'ou know bow Nathan consoles bimself for 
your article? " said Lousteau. 

"How sbonld I know?" 

^' He ci'ied out : ^ Poob ! sucb little articles are soon 
forgotten ; a gi*eat work lives.' But ail tbe same be '11 
come to 3'our supper and grovel at your feet, and kiss 
your daws, and déclare 3'ou are a great man." 

'* Tbat will be queer," said Lucien. 

•* Queer 1 " said Blondet, "it is necessary.** 
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*' Well, I consent, my friends," said Lucien, who was 
slightly tipsy ; '^ but how am I to set about it?" 

'^ Whte tbree fine columns for Merlin's paper and 
réfute yourself/' said Lousteau. ^^ We hâve just told 
Nathan, after enjoying bis wrath, that he '11 soon be thank- 
fui to us for stirring up a controversy that will sell bis 
book in a week. Just now be tbinks you a spy and a 
Bcoundrel ; day after to-morrow be '11 call you a great 
man, a Flutarch man, a strong mind. He 'Il embrace 
j'ou as a friend. Dauriat bas been hère, and you bave 
bis tbree thousand francs ; that trick is played and won. 
Nowy then, get back Nathan's respect and Ariendsbip. 
You did not want to injure any one but the publisber. 
We never attack and immolate any but our enemies. If 
it concemed a rival, or an inconvénient talent whicb we 
wanted to neutralize, that 's another thing ; but Nathan 
is a friend. Blondet attacked bim in the * Mercure ' 
for the pleasure of replying in the ^ Débats ; ' as a 
i*esult, the first édition of the book sold rapidly." 

^ But my friends, on the word of an bonest man, I 
am incapable of writing praise of that book." 

^' You sball bave another bundred francs," said Mer- 
lin. ^' Nathan bas already brougbt yon in ten louis, 
without counting an article you can write for Finot's 
weckly, for whicb Dauriat will be glad enough to pay 
you a bundred francs, — total, twenty louis ! " 

^' But what am I to say ? " persisted Lucien. 

'^ I '11 tell you how to manage it, my boy," said Blondet, 
reflecting. ^' £nvy, you '11 say, whicb fastens on ail 
fine Works as a worm on the best fhiits, bas endeavored 
to undermine tbis book. In order to fînd defects the 
crîtic was forced to invent théories and set up two lit- 
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eratures, — the literatare of idcas^ and the lîterature of 
images. Start from that, and say that the bighest reach 
of literary art is to infuse ideas into images. In trjing 
to prove that the visible sbould be poetical 3'ou ean re- 
gret that our langnage is so stubborn towards poesj, 
and refer to the blâme cast by foreigners on the/>o«t- 
tivisim of our stj'le ; that will give 3'ou a chance to 
pralse M. de Canalis and Nathan for the service they 
hâve donc to France in loosening the conventional 
bonds of the language. Knock over your other argu- 
ment by showing the progress of this century as com- 
pared wîth the eîghteenth. In vent the word 'prog- 
ress ' (capital bamboozlement for the bourgeoisie). Our 
young lîterature is donc by pictures, — représentations, 
in which ail forms are mingled: comedy, drama, de- 
scription, character, dialogue, — woven together by some 
interesting plot The novel, which requires sentiment, 
style, and reality, is the greatest of ail modem literary 
créations. It succeeds comedy, which, under our prés- 
ent manners and customs, is no longer possible, the old 
laws being so changed. It contains both the fact and 
the idea in its présentations, which require the wit of la 
Bruyère and hîs incisive morality, also a treatment of 
characters like that of Molière, and the grand machinery 
of Shakspeare, with his painting of the most délicate 
shades of passion, — that unique treasure left to us by 
our forefathers. Thus the novel is far superior to the 
cold mathematical discussions and dry analysis of the 
eighteenth century. The novel, 3'ou can say epigram- 
matically, is an entertaining epic. Cite Corinne, and 
bolster yourself up with Madame de Staël The eigh- 
teenth century brought forth the problems whleh the 
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nineteenth is called upon to solve ; and it solves them 
by realities, but realities which live and move and bave 
their being ; it allows for tbe plaj of passion, an élément 
ignored bj Voltaire, — hère a tirade against Voltaire. 
As for Rousseau, he only dressed up ai'guments and 
doctrines. Julie and Claire are niere lay-figures, with- 
out âesh or blood. You can enlarge on this thème and 
say that we owe our young and original literatures to 
the Peace and to tbe Bourbons, — for the article is to 
go into a Rîght Centre paper. Ridicule ail makers of 
Systems. Bring in somewhere an indignant flourîsh. 
' Our contemporary,' you can say, ^ bas put forth many 
errors and false arguments ; and with what purpose? to 
depreciate a fine work, to deceive the public, and lead to 
the conclusion that a book that is selling well bas no sale ! 
Proh pudor ! ' That honest oath will arouse the reader. 
Enlarge hère on the décadence of criticism. And then 
wind up with a dictum : ^ There is but one literature in 
the présent day, — that of amusing books. Nathan bas 
struck out a new vein ; he undcrstands bis epoch and 
supplies its needs. The need of this epoch is dramatic 
work. Drama is the longing of a century in which 
politics bave been a perpétuai pantomime. Haven't 
we seen in twenty years,* you can say, * the Révolution, 
the Directory, the Empire, the Restoration ? ' Besides 
this article you can put something into Finot'0 weekiy 
paper next Saturday, signed De Rubemprâ in big 
letters. Only, in this last article you most say: 
' It is the mission of great works to arouse discussion. 
This week such a journal bas said thus and so about 
Monsieur Nathan's book and such another bas vigor- 
ously refuted its attack.' You criticlse both critics, C. 

19 
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and L., and 3*ou give me a Utile compliment, in passing, 
on my article in the ^Débats' when the book first 
came out ; after that yoa end bj dedaringthat Nathan's 
work Ib the finest of our epoch. Thos ^'ou'll hâve 
made four handred francs out of your week, besides the 
satisfaction of having written a good deal of truth on 
both sides. Intelligent readers wUl agrée with C. or 
with L. or with Rubempré, — perhaps with ail three. 
Mythology, which is certainly one of the greatest of 
human inventions, puts Truth at the bottom of a well ; 
consequently buckets are necessarj* to draw it up, and 
you Ve provided the public with three ! There 3*ou are, 
luy boy ; now, march I '' 

Lucien was bewildered. Blondet kissed him on both 
cheeks, remarking : ^^ Now I must go to my shop." 

They ail went off to their varions '^ shops." To thèse 
hommes forts their newspaper was only a shop. They 
were to meet again that evenlng in the Galeries de Bois, 
where Lucien was to sign his agreement with Dauriat. 
Florine and Lousteau, Lucien and Coralie, Blondet and 
Finot, were engaged to dine in the Falais-Bo3'al with 
Du Bruel. 

'^They are rigbt," cried Lucien, when he was alone 
with Coralie. '^ Men ought to be strong enough to use 
ail means to their ends. Four hundred francs for three 
articles ! Doguereau would scarcel}' give me that for 
a book which cost me two years of hard work." 

^^ Write criticisms and get your fun out of it," said 
Coralie, <^and never mind the rest Don't I dress as an 
Andalusian to-night, and a Bohemian to-morrow, and a 
man the next day ? Do as I do ; bow and scrape for 
their money, and let's live happy."' 
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Lucien, a lover of paradoz, set his wit astride of that 
capricious mule, the son of Fegasus and Balaam's ass. 
He galloped over the fields of thought as he drove 
through the Bois with Coralie, and discovered new and 
original beauties in Blondet's thème. He dined as the 
happy dine; he signed his treaty with Danriat, by 
which he yielded ail rights in the ^' Daisies," and saw 
no danger in doing so; then he made a trip to the 
office, scribbled ofT two columns, and retumed to the 
rue de Vendôme. The next moming he found that the 
ideas of the nigkt before had germinated in his head, 
as it always happens with young minds full of sap, when 
their faculties hâve been but little used. Lucien en- 
joyed the pleasure of thinking over his article, and he 
gave himself up to it with ardor. As he wrote, thoughts 
arose which gave birth to contradictions. He was witty 
and satirical ; he even rose to some original conceptions 
about sentiment and reality in literature. In order to 
praise the book, he called up his earliest impressions of 
Nathan's work as he had read it in Blosse's reading- 
room. Ingenious and subtle, he slid from the former 
savage and bitter criticism of a satirist into the senti- 
ments of a poet, ending his article with a few final 
phrases swung majestlcally, like an um of incense wav- 
ing its fragrance towards an altar. 

^^A hundred francs, Coralie!" he cried, showlng 
her the eight sheets of paper written while she was 
dressing. 

Being much in the vein, he wrote with hasty pen the 
terrible article he had mentioned to Biondet against du 
Châtelet and Madame de Bargeton. He tasted during 
this moming one of the keenest personal pleasures of a 
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journaliste — that of pointing an epigram, polishing the 
cold Steel whîch îs to sheath itself in the heart of a 
victim, and carving the handle to please the readers. 
The public admires the careful workmanship ; it takes 
DO thought of the malice ; it is ignorant that the blade 
of a saying sharpcned by vengeance will rankle in the 
self-love of a mind stabbed knowingly in its tenderest 
place. That horrible pleasure, essentially solitary and 
Savage, enjoj^ed without witnesses, is like a duel with 
an absent adversary, who is killed from a distance by a 
crow-quill, as if the journalist had really the fantastic 
power granted to the possessor of a talisman in £ast.em 
taies. Epigram is the essence of hatred, of hatred de- 
rived from ail the worst passions of mankind, just as 
love is the concentration of ail its virtues. Hence^ ail 
writers are witty when they avenge themselves, for the 
reason that there are none who do not find enjojment 
in it In splte of the facility and commonness of this 
faculty in France, every exhibition of it is always wel- 
comed. Lucien's article was calculated to put, and did 
actually put, his réputation for malignant sarcasm high. 
It went to the depths of two hearts: it grievously 
wounded Madame de Bargeton, his ex-Laure, and the 
Baron du Châtelet, his rival. 

^^ Come, let us go and drive in the Bois," said Cora- 
lie. ^' The horses are hamessed ; I hear them pawing ; 
you must n't kill yourself." 

'^ Let us take the article on Nathan to Hector's ofiSce. 
I tell you what it is," said Lucien ; ''a newspaper Is 
like Achilles' lance, which cures the wounds it makes." 

The lovers started, and showed themselves in ali 
their splendor to the eyes of that Paris which had so 
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lately rejected Laden, who was now beginning to oc- 
capy its mînd. To occupj the mind of Paris after we 
bave once understood its vastness and the difficulty of 
beooming anything whatever in the great city is enough 
to turn the head of any man with intoxicating enjoy- 
ment, and it now turned Lucien's. 

*' Dear," said the actress, " we wiU drive roand to 
the tailor's and hurry your clothes ; yoa might try them 
on if they are ready. If you are going among your fine 
ladies, I am determined j^ou shall outdo that monster 
de Marsay and little Rastignac, and those Ajuda-Pintos 
and Maxime de Trailles, and Vandenesses, and ail the 
other dandies. Remember that Coralie îs j'our mîs^ 
tress ; but you won't play me any tricks, will you?" 
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XVIII. 

POlfBE àSD SERVITUDE OF JOUBMALISTS. 

Two days later, — that is, on the evening before the 
supper which Coralie and Lucien were to give to their 
friends, — the Ambigu-Comique produced a new play, of 
which it was Lucien's business to render an account. 
After their dinner. Lucien and Coralie went on foot 
from the rue de Vendôme to the Panorama-Dramatique 
by the Boulevard-du-Templc and past the café Turc, 
which in those dajs was a favorite promenade. Lucien 
heard bis luck and Coralie's beauty oommented on. 
Some said Coralie was the handsomest woman in 
Paris ; others declared that Lucien was worth}' of her. 
The poet felt in his élément. This life was his true 
life. The brotherhood were far ont of sight; those 
great soûls he had so much admired two months earlier 
now seemcd, when he thought of them, to be almost 
billy, with their notions and their Puritanism. The word 
" simpleton," so heedlessly uttered by Coralie, had ger- 
minated in Lucien's mînd, and was alreadj* bearing 
fruit. He put Coralie into her dressing-room, and 
sauntered with the air of a sultan behind the scènes, 
where ail the actrcsses welcomed him with ardent 
glances and flattering words. 

'' I must go to the Ambigu and attend to my busi- 
ness," he said. 
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When he reached the Ambigu the house was full ; 
there was not a single place for him. Lucien went be- 
hind the scènes and complained bitterly. The sub- 
mansi^er, who did not jet know him, told him they had 
sent two boxes to his paper, and that was ail they 
could do. 

<' I shall speak of the play according to what I see of 
it," said Lucien, angrily. 

^* How stnpid you are ! " said an actress to the sub- 
manager ; " that is Coralie's lover." 

The sub-manager at once tumed to Lucien and said : 
" Monsieur, I will speak to the director." 

Thus the smallest matters only proved to Lucien the 
immensity of the power of the newspaper press, and 
encouraged his vanity. The director came and obtained 
permission from the Duc de Rhëtoré and Tullia, who 
were in a proscenium box, to put a gentleman with 
them. The duke readily consented as soon as he knew 
it was Lucien. 

*^Yon haye reduced two persons to a state of 
misery," said the duke. '' I mean the Baron du 
Châtelet and Madame de Bargeton." 

" What will become of them to-morrow, then? " said 
Lucien. '^Until now my frîends hâve only skirmished 
about them, but I, myself, hâve fired a red-hot cannon- 
ball to-night. To-morrow you will understand why we 
bave ridicnled Potelet. The article is entitled ^ Fotelet 
in 1811 to Potelet in 1821.' Châtelet is the type of 
men who renounce their benefactors and rally to the 
Bourbons. After I hâve made myself more felt I shall 
go to Madame de Montcornet's." 

Lucien then bcgan a lively conversation with the 
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young duke, brimming over with wit ; he was anxious 
to prove to this great seîgnear how grossly Mesdames 
d'Ëspard and de Bargeton were mistaken in despîsing 
hitn ; but he gave himself awaj a little bj trjing to 
establish his right to the name of de Bubemprë when 
the Duc de Rhétoré maliciously called him Chardon. 

'^ You ought," said the duke, '^ to become a rojalîst 
You hâve shown jourself a man of brilliant wit ; now be 
a man of sound good sensé. The onlj waj to obtain a 
decree from the king which will restore to you the name 
and title of your maternai anoestors is to ask it as a 
reward for services actually done by you to the Château. 
The libérais will never make you a count. I assure you 
the Bestoration will end by getting the better of the 
press, — the only power it has to fear. It ought to hâve 
been muzzled earlier ; but it will be soon. Make the 
most of its last days of freedom to get yourself feared. 
Before long a name and title will hâve more power and 
influence in France than talent. If you are wise now, 
you can hâve ail, — mind, nobility, beanty, and your 
future secured. Don't remain a libéral one moment 
longer than is necessary to make good terms with 
roj'alism." 

The duke asked Lucien to accept an invitation to 
dinner which the German mînister, whom he had met at 
Florine's, intended to send him. Lucien was instantly 
won over by the dnke's arguments and charmed to per* 
eeive that the doors of salons from which he had felt 
himself forever banished might stîU open to him. He 
admired the power of thought. The Press and intellect 
were really the means which moved society. It dawned 
on Lucien*s mind that Lousteau might some day repent 
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having opened to hîm the gâtes of the temple ; he him- 
self could see the neeessitj' of opposing barriers to the 
ambitions which led men from the provinces to Paris. 
He asked himself what greeting he would now give to 
a poet who should fling himself into his arms as he had 
done into Lousteaa's. 

The young duke watched the signs of Lucien's médi- 
tation, and was not mistaken as to the cause of it ; he 
had revealed to that ambitions mind» a mind without 
fixed will but not without désire, a whole political 
horizon ; just as the Joumalists, like Satan on the pin- 
nacle of the temple, had shown him the literarj world 
and its riches at his feet. Lucien could not know that 
a little conspiracj existed against him among those 
great people whom he was then wounding in the news- 
papers, and that the Duc de Rhétoré was concemed in 
it. The young duke had alarmed the society in which 
Madame de Bargeton moved by an account of Lucien's 
cleverness and success among joumalists. He was 
asked by Madame de Bargeton to sound Lucien and 
was hoping to meet him that evening, as he did, at the 
Ambigu-Comique. Neither society nor joumalists were 
profound; they were not concemed with deep-laid 
plans ; in fact they had no plans at ail ; their Machia- 
yelianisra extended only, so to speak, from day to day, 
and consisted merely in being ready for anything, ready 
to profit by eyil as well as good. The young duke had 
perceived at Florine's supper Lucien's main character- 
istics ; he now caught him by his vanities, and made his 
first essay in diplomacy by tempting him. 

When the pièce was over Lucien mshed to the me 
Saint-Fiacre to write his article upon it He made it. 
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intentionallj, harsh and cntting ; and took pleasnre in 
thus trying hls power. The melodrama was better than 
that of the Panorama-Dramatique ; bat he wanted tx> 
see if he could, as he had been told, kill a good play 
and make a poor one sucoesafal. The nezt day, when 
breakfasting with Coralie, he unfolded his paper and 
was not a little astonished to read, afber the article on 
Madame de Bargeton and du Châtelet, his criticism on 
the Ambiga so softened during the night that althongfa 
the witt}' analysîs was retained, a favorable instead of 
an unfavorable verdict came out of it. The article would 
evidently benefit the receipts of the théâtre. His wrath 
was indescribable, and he determined, as he said, to say 
two words to Lousteau. He felt he was ali^ady a 
necessary person, and he vowed not to let himself be 
ruled and managed like a nobody. To establish his 
power once for ail, he wrote the article in which he 
fiummed up and balanced ail the opinions put forth on 
Nathan's book, signed it with his name, and sent it to 
Dauriat and Finot's weekly journal. Then, as he felt 
his hand was in, he wrote another of his " variety " 
articles for Lousteau's paper. During their first effer* 
vesœnce young journalists dash off articles with actual 
love for the work, and give away, imprudentl}', ail their 
flowers" 

The next evening the manager of the Panorama- 
Dramatique gave the first représentation of a vaudeville, 
so as to leave Coralie and Florine free. After supper 
cards were to be played. Lousteau came for Lucien's 
article on the vaudeville, which was wiîtten in advance, 
Lucien havîng seen the rehearsal of it, so that there might 
be no anxiety as to the make-np of the next day's paper. 
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After Lucien had read him his cbarming litHe ^'variety " 
article on some Parisian pecoliarity (such articles made 
the fortune of the paper), Lousteau kissed him on both 
ejes, and called him a journalistic proyidence. 

^^ Then why do jou amuse yourself by changing the 
meaning of my articles?" demanded Lucien, who had 
written the brilliant article for no other purpose than to 
give additional force to his complaint. 

'^ I? " exclaimed Lousteau. 

^' If you did n% who did change my article ? " 

««My dear fellow,'* said Lousteau, laughing, ^'you 
are not yet posted in the business ! The Ambigu takes 
twenty subscriptions, of which ouly nine are served, — 
to the manager, the leader of the orchestra, the sub- 
manager, the mistresses of ail of them, and the thrce 
proprietors of the théâtre. In this way each of the 
three boulevard théâtres pays eight hundred francs to 
the paper. There is as much more to be got ont of the 
boxes they give to Finot, without oounting the subscrip* 
tions of actors and authors. That scoundrel Finot 
makes at least eight thousand fhincs a year ont of 
the boulevard théâtres alone. Ton can judge by the 
little théâtres what he makes ont of the great ones. 
Now, don*t you understand? we are expected to be 
indulgent." 

** I understand that I am not free to wrîte what I 
think." 

''Pooh! what matter, if your nest is feathered?" 
cried Lousteau. ^* What grievance hâve you got against 
the théâtre? You must hâve some reason for murder- 
ing that play. Murdering for murdefs sake injures the 
papen When a Journal strikes a blow for justice only 
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it produces no eflTect. Corne, what was it? Did the 
manager neglect yoa?" 

'' He did not keep a seat for me." 

*' Very good I " said Lousteau. *' I '11 ehow him your 
article, and tell him how I sofbened it ; you '11 find your- 
self better off than if it had appeared as written. Ask 
him to-morrow for your tickets; he'll sign you fortj 
blanks a month, and I '11 take you to a man with whom 
you can arrange to sell them. He'll buy them ail 
at fifty per cent discount on the théâtre price. We do 
the same trade with tickets that we do with books. 
The man is another Barbet; he is the head of the 
claque. His house is not far from hère ; let us go there 
now ; there 's time enough." 

'' But, my dear Lousteau, F) not is doing an infamous 
business in levying such indirect taxes on thought. 
Sooner or later — " 

" Bless me 1 where do j'ou come from?" cried Lous- 
teau, interrupting him. '^ For whom and what do you 
take Finot? Beneath his false good-humor, beneath 
that Turcaret air of his, beneath his ignorance and his 
stolidity, he has ail tlie shrewdness of the hatter from 
whom he was bom. Did n't you see in that office of his 
an old soldier of the Empire ? That 's his uncle ; and 
the uncle is not only an honest man, but he has the luck 
to pass for a fool. He is the scapegoat in ail pecuniary 
transactions. In Paris an ambitions man is rich if he 
has beside him and devoted to him a henchman who is 
willing to be a scapegoat In journalism as well as 
in politics there are a multitude of cases in which the 
leaders must never appear. If Finot ever becomes a 
poUtical personage his uncle wiU be his secretary, and 
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will receîve for him the oontribations levied in the pab- 
lic offices on any important matter. Giroadeaa, whom 
you 'd take at first sight for a fool, has preeiselj the sly 
shrewdness which makes him an unfathomable ally. He 
ia always on duty ; he prevents us from being tormented 
and overwhelmed by elamors, protests, jealousies, ap- 
peals. I don't believe there's bis like on any other 
paper." 

'' He plays his part well," said Lucien ; '' l'ye seen 
him at work." 

Etienne and Lucien went to the rue du Faubourg-du- 
Temple, where the editor-in-chief stopped before a fine- 
looking bouse. 

^'Is Monsieur Braulard at home?" he asked the 
porter. 

*' What ! '* exclaimed Lucien, " do you call the chief 
of the claqueurs monsieur?" 

" My dear fellow, Braulard has property worth twenty 
thousand francs a year ; he has ail the dramatic authors 
of the boulevard in his clutches ; they bave an account 
with him as if he were a banker. Authors' tickets and 
complimentary tickets are sold, and Braulard sells them. 
Try statistics (a yery useful science if not abused): 
fifty complimentary tickets every night from each of 
the boulevard théâtres make two hundred and fifty 
tickets daily ; they are worth, say, forty sous apiece ; 
Braulard pays one hundred and twenty-five francs to 
the authors, and runs his chance of getting as much 
more. Thus, you see, authors' tickets alone bring him 
in four thousand francs a month, — a total of forty- 
eight thousand a year. But let us suppose a loss of 
half, for he can't always sell his tickets.'* 
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''Whynot?" 

^' Because persons who pay for their Beats at the box- 
offices hâve as mach right as those who hold the corn- 
plimentary tickets, which are never for reserved places ; 
and the théâtre keeps ail its choice places. Thea 
there's fine weather and bad weather. But saj that 
Braulard eams about thirty thousand francs under that 
head. Thcn he has hîs claqueurs; that 's another in- 
dustry. Florine and Coralie pay tribute to him ; if they 
did n't they woold n't be applaaded at their entrances 
and exits." 

Loustean gave thèse explanations in a low voice as 
they went up the stairs. 

^' Paris is a qneer world,'' said Lucien, finding greed 
and self-interest squatting in every corner. 

A neat servant-woman ushered the two joumalists 
into Monsieur Branlard's room. The ticket-dealer, who 
was seated in an office chair before a laige roUer-desk, 
rose when he saw Lousteau. He was wrapped in a 
gray camlet dressing-gown, with tronsers à pied and 
red slippers, exactly like a physidan or a lawyer. Lu- 
cien saw at once that he was a spécimen of the rich 
self-made man of the people, — common in feature, with 
shrewd gray eyes; the hands of a clapper ; a oomplexion 
over which débauches had passed like rain on a roof; 
grizzly hair, and a rather thick voice. 

'^ You hâve corne, of course, for Mademoiselle Flo- 
rine, and your friend for Mademoiselle Ck)ralie," he 
said. " I know you very well, monsieur," he went on, 
addressing Lucien. '' Don't be uneasy. I hâve bought 
the business at the Gymnase. I '11 look after your mis- 
tress and wam her if there 's any cabal against her." 
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^'That's not to be refUsed, mj dear Braolard," said 
Lousteau. *'But we bave corne about onr newspaper 
tickets at tbe boulevard tbeatres, — I as editor-in- 
chîef, and Monsieur de Rubemprë as reporter at each 
théâtre.** 

^ Ah, jes 1 I heard that Finot had sold the paper. 
In fact, I knew ail about tbe affair. He 's getting on, 
Finot is. I gîve a dinner for him at the end of the 
week, and I shall be very glad if 3^ou will do me the 
honor and pleasure of being présent with jour spouses. 
There '11 be plenty of fun and racket. We shall bave 
Adèle Dupuis, Ducange, Frédéric Du Petit-Méré, and 
Mademoiselle Millot, my mistress. We'U laugh much, 
and drink more." 

'^I hear Ducange bas lost bis suit; be mnst be 
bard-up." 

<< I Ve lent him ten thousand francs ; tbe success of 
bis 'Calas' will pay me back; I*m warming it up! 
Ducange is a clever feUow; be bas got it in him.'' 
(Lucien thought be was dreaming when be heard a 
man of this stamp weighing the talents of authors.) 
^'Coralie bas greatly improved/* continued Braulard, 
addressing him with the air of a compétent Judge. '^ If 
she 's a good girl l 'U support her secretly when they 
get up their cabal against her, as they are sure to do, 
on her first appearance at the Gymnase. Listen : I '11 
put a number of men in the galleries to smile at her 
and give little mnrmurs of satisfaction, which always 
start applause. That 's a trick which fixes attention on 
an actress. I like Coralie ; she pleases me ; you ought 
to be satisfied with her ; she bas feelings. Ha 1 I can 
make any one fail I please I '' 
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^^ But let us settle this business of the tickets first,'' 
said Loustean. 

«Verj goodl l'il go to monsieur's house and get 
them every month. He is a friend of jours, and I '11 
treat him as I do jou. You saj you hâve five théâtres, 
monsieur ; they '11 give you thirty tickets ; that will be 
Bomething like seventy-five francs a month. Do you 
want an advanoe?" said the ticket-dealer, tuming to 
bis desk and taking out a pile of money. 

'^ No, no ! " said Lousteau ; ^' we '11 keep this resource 
for a rainy da3%" 

" Monsieur," continued Braulard, addressing Lucien, 
*' I '11 go round to Goralie in a day or two and settle 
about the rest" 

Lucien had been looking, not without surprise, at 
Braulard's office; in it were books, engravings, and 
suîtable fumiture. As they passed out through the 
salon he saw that everything was well chosen, — neither 
mean nor tawdry nor too luxurious. The dining-room 
seemed to be the most omate of the rooms, and he re- 
marked upon it 

^'Braulard is gastronomical," said Lousteau, laugh- 
ing ; " his dinners, famous in dramatic literature, are in 
keeping with his funds." 

" I hâve good wines," said Braulard modestly. "Ah ! 
hère are my hands ! " he cried, hearing gruff voices and 
shuffling steps on the staircase. 

As Lucien and Lousteau passed out, they met the 
evil-smelling brigade of daqtteurs and street ticket- 
sellers, — fellows in caps, ragged trousers, and thread- 
bare coatsj; with hangdog faces, bluish, greenish, 
bloated, wizened, long beards, and eyes both wheedling 
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and Savage^ — a horrible population which lives and 
swarms on the boulevards of Paris; selllng in the 
znorning trinkets and chains and such things for 
twentj-five sous apiece, and appearing at night under 
the chandeliers to ply their other trade of clapping to 
order, — a population which adapta itself to ail the miry 
needs of Paris. 

^' Thèse are the Romans who applaud Nerol" said 
Loustean, laughing; ^' they make the famé of dramatio 
authors and actresses! Seen at close quarters, that 
famé doesn't seem much better than ours, does it?'' 

'^ It is difScult to hâve anj illusions about anything 
in Paris/' replied Lucien. ** AU is taxed, sold, coined, 
— even success!'' 

The guests at Lucien's supper were Dauriat, the 
manager of the Panorama, Matifat and Florine, Camu- 
sot, Lousteau, Finot, Nathan, Hector Merlin and Ma* 
dame du Val-Noble, Félicien Vernou, Blondet, Vîgnon, 
Philippe Bridan and Mariette, Giroudeau, Cardot and 
Florentine, and Bixion. He had inyited his friends of 
the brotherhood. Tullia, the dansettsey who was said 
to favor Du Bruel, was also of the party, but without 
her duke ; also the proprietors of the newspapers on 
which Nathan, Vignon, Merlin, and Vernou were em- 
ployed. Altogether there were thirty guests, Coralie's 
dining-room not being large enough to hold more. 

Towards eight o'clock, when the chandeliers were 
lighted, and the furniture, hangings, and flowers ail 
wore the festal air which gives to Parisian luzury the 
atmosphère of a dream, Lucien was couscious of an 
indefinable sensé of happiness, of gratified vanity and 
hope^ as he saw himself master of this dazzling scène ; 

20 
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but he never onoe asked himself bj what means nor by 
whose hand this fairy wand had touched him. Florine 
and Coralie, dressed with aU the excessive luxury and 
artistic magnifioenoe of actresses, smiled on the poet of 
the provinces like two angels sent to open for him the 
gâtes of the Faradise of Dreams. He was dreaming 
now. In a few short months his life had so utterly 
changed, he had passed so rapidly fh>m the extrême of 
misery to the extrême of opulence that momentary 
doubts did corne to him, as they do to sleepers who 
while dreaming know themselves asleep. Nevertheless, 
his ejes, open to ail this beantiftil realîty, expressed a 
confidence in his position which envy would hâve called 
fatuity. He himself had changed. His healthy color 
had paled ; a look of langour was in the moist expres- 
sion of his eyes; but his beanty gained by it The 
oonsciousness of power and his own strength shone 
from a face now enlightened by love and expérience. 
He had corne front to front with the literaiy world and 
Society, and he believed he could walk through both a 
conqueror. To this poet, who never reflected untU the 
burden of misfortune was upon him, the présent seemed 
to be without a care. Success had filled the salis of his 
bark ; at his orders lay the instruments he needed for 
his projects, — a fine house, a mistress for whom ail 
Paris envied him, a carnage and horses, and an incal- 
culable sum of money in his desk ! His soûl, his heart^ 
his mind were, one and ail, metamorphosed ; he thought 
no more of doubting methods in présence of such glo- 
rious résulta. 

AU this wiU seem so plainly insecure to persons of 
eiq>erienoe who know Parisian life that it is only neces- 
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sary to indicate the fragOe basis on which the material 
happiness of the actress and her poet rested. Without 
involving himself in anj pajment, Camusot had re- 
qnested the tradesmen who supplied Coralie to let her 
bave ail she wanted on crédit for at least three months. 
The horses, servants and household went on as if by 
enchantment for thèse two children eager for enjoy- 
ment^ and who did enjoy everything to the fnll. 

Coralie now canght Lucien by the hand and led hîm, 
alone, before the company arrived, into the festive 
scène of the dining-room, set ont with a splendid silver 
service, candelabra bearing forty wax-lights, and the 
régal delicacies of a dessert arranged by Chevet. Lu- 
cien kissed Coralie on the forehead and pressed her to 
bis heart. 

'' I shall succeed, my child/' he cried, ^' and I wiU 
reward you for ail yoor love and ail your dévotion." 
*' Pooh ! " she said, " are you satisfied ? ** 
** I should be hard to please if I were not." 
^^ That smile is aU I want/' she answered, gHding her 
lips to his lips with a serpent-like motion. 

When they retumed to the salon they found Florine, 
Lousteau, Matîfat, and Camusot, arranging the card- 
tables. Lucien's friends were arriving, — for ail thèse 
people now styled themselves his friends. They played 
from nine o'clock tiU midnight Happlly for him, Lu- 
cien did not know how to play any game ; but Lousteaa 
lost a thousand francs and borrowed them of Lucien, 
who felt himself obliged to oblige his fHend. About ten 
o'clock Michel Chrestien, Fulgence Ridai, and Joseph 
Bridau arrived. Lucien, who went to talk with them in 
a corner^ thought they looked rather cold and serions, 
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not to Baj constmined. D'Artbèz could not oome ; he 
was just finishing his book. Léon Glraud was busj 
with the first number of his review. The brotherhood 
had sent its three artists, who, they thought, woold seem 
less out of their élément than the rest at a rollicking 
supper. 

*' Well, mj friends," said Lucien, assaming a litUe 
tone of superioritj, " 3'oa 'U see now that ^ paltry wit' 
can prove good policy." 

*^ I don't ask anything better than to be mistaken/* 
said Chrestien. 

'^Are you livingwith Coralie tîll yoa can do bet- 
ter?" asked Fulgence. 

^'Yes," said Lucien, trying to look unconscions. 
^' Coralie had a poor old shopkeeper who was fond of 
her, but she dismissed him. l 'm better off than your 
brother Philippe," he added, looking at Joseph Bridau ; 
'* he can't manage Mariette." 

" In short,'* said Fulgence, ^' you are now a man like 
the rest of tbem, and will make your wsiy.** 

'^ A man who will always be the same to you in what- 
ever position he may be," replied Lucien. 

Michel and Fulgence looked at each other, ezchang- 
ing smiles which Lucien saw ; and he saw, too, how 
ridiculous that speech had made him. 

*^ Coralie is adorably beautiful!" cried Joseph 
Bridau. " What a picture could be made of her ! " 

** And she is good," said Lucien. '' I tell you she is 
angelic. Tou shall* paint her portrait ; take her, if yoa 
like, for the model of 3'our Venetian brought to the 
senator by an old woman." 

*' AU women who love are angelic," said MicheL 
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Jast then Raoul Nathan rushed np to Lucien in a 
frenzy of friendshîp, caaght liis hands and wrang 
them : — 

" My good ftiend," he cried, " not only are you a 
great man, bat 3'oa hâve a heart, which is much more 
rare in thèse days than genius. Yoa are faithful to 
your Ariends. I am yours for life and death ; I shall 
never forget what yoa hâve done for me this week." 

Lacien, at the summit of delight in finding himself 
thas adalated by a man whom Famé was aiready 
crowning, looked at his three friends of the brother- 
hood with a fresh air of saperiority. Nathan's effusion 
was due to the fact that Merlin had shown him a proof 
of the article on his book which would appear the next 
day. 

'^ I only consented to write the attack in order that I 
might reply to it," whispered Lucien in Nathan's car ; 
" I am with yoa heartily." 

He returned to his friends, delighted with a eircam- 
stance which seemed to justify the speech at which they 
had smiled. 

^^ I am now in a position to be useful to d*Arthèz, 
when his book comes ont," he said. ^^ That alone is 
enough to keep me in journalism." 

'^ Are 3*ou free in it? " asked Michel 

^^ As free as a man can be when he is indispensable," 
replied Lucien. 

Towards midnight they sat down to table and the 
actual festivities began. The talk was much freer than 
it had been at Matifat*s, for no one suspected or re- 
membered the opposition of feeling and opinion on the 
part of the three members of the brotherhood. Thèse 
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joang minds, so depraved by the habit of wrlting for 
and agaînst both things and men, now came into oon- 
flict with each other, flinging to and fro among them 
the terrible maxims of moral law to whieh joumalism 
was then giving birth. Claude Vignon, who wished to 
maintain the aagust and dignified character of criti- 
cism, oomplalned of the tendency of the minor papers 
towards personalities, and declared that before long 
writers would bring their own selves into disrepute. 
Lousteau, Merlin, and Finot, thereupon openly defended 
the System, ealled in joumalistic slang blague^ — a word 
for which there is no équivalent in any other language, 
meaning a combination of smartness, humbug, satire, 
vim, gossip, falsehood, invention, and tlie written 
*^ gifl of the gab ; " this they maintained was a touch- 
stone by which to recognize real talent 

*' Those who corne safe ont of that trial are strong 
men," said Lousteau. 

'^ Besides," said Merlin, '* ovations to great men need, 
like the Roman triumphs, a chorus of insults." 

'' Ha ! " said Lucien, '^ ail those who are attacked 
will believe in their triumph." 

"Are you thinking of number one? " cried Finot. 

** Yes, your sonnets ! " said Michel Chrestien, — " is 
that how they are to reach the famé of Petrarch?" 

" Paciamus experimerUum in anima vUiy^ replied 
Lucien, smiling. 

'' I'11-luck to those whom newspapers do not discuss, 
and on whom journalists cast no garlands at their 
start. They '11 stay like saints in their niches, where no 
one pays them the least attention," said Vemou. 

** It is SQCcess that kills in France/' said Finot ; " we 
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are ail so jealous of each other that we try to forget and 
make the public forget the other man's trlumph." 

'' It is true that contention is the life of literatare," 
said Claude Yignon. 

^' As in nature, where it résulta from two principles 
which contend," cried Fulgence Ridai, ^' the triumph of 
the one over the other is death." 

^* And the same in politics," added Michel Chrestien. 

<< We hâve just proved it," said Lousteau. '' Dauriat 
will sell two thousand copies of Nathan's book this 
week. Why? The book has been attacked, and is well 
defended." 

*^ An article like this," said Merlin, taking the proof 
out of his pocket, '^ is certain to sell a whole édition." 

^'Read it," said Dauriat. ^'l'm a publisher wher- 
ever I am, even at supper." 

Merlin read Lucien's article ; every one applauded. 

" Could that article bave been written without the 
first?" asked Lousteau. 

Dauriat drew îrom his pocket a proof of Luden's 
third article and read it aloud. Finot listened atten- 
tively to what was destined for the second number of 
his weekly paper, and, in his quality as editor-in-chief, 
he ezaggerated his praise. 

^^ If Bossuet had lived in our centory,'' he cried, 
^^ could he bave written better? " 

'^No," said Merlin ; '* but if Boesoet were living now 
he 'd be a joumalist." 

**To Bossuet the Second!" said Claude Vignon, 
lifting bis glass and bowing ironically to Lucien. 

^' To my Christopher Columbus ! " said Lucien, bow- 
ing to Dauriat. 
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*' Bravo ! " cried Nathan. 

^'Is it a sarname? " said Merlin maliciouslj, with a 
glanoe at Finot and Lucien. 

*' If you go on in this way," said Daurîat, *^ thèse 
gentlemen/' with a sign towards Camusot and Matifat, 
" cannot folio w you. Wit la like cotton, — if yoa spin 
it too fine it breaks ; so said Bonaparte.'' 

'' At any rate, gentlemen/' said Lousteaa, *'we our- 
selves are the witnesses of a traly surprislng, unheard- 
of event in journalism, — I mean the rapidity with which 
onr friend hère has been transformed from a provincial 
to a joumalist." 

'' Ue was bom a newspaper man/' said Danriat. 

** My sons/' said Finot, rising, with a bottle of Cham- 
pagne in his hand, '' we hâve ail promoted and en- 
Gouraged the start of our young Amphitrj'on, and he 
has, I may say, surpassed our expectations. I propose 
to baptize him Journalist in due form." 

^' Crown him with roses, — the emblem of his double 
conqiiest ! " said Bixiou, with a bow to Coralie. 

Coralie made a sign to Bérénice, who fetched a quan- 
tity of old artifical flowers from the actress's bedroom. 
A wreath of roses was soon made, and the rest of the 
flowers were seîzed and grotesquely put on by those 
who were most drunk, while Finot, the head-priest, 
poured Champagne upon the handsome blond head of 
the poet, and pronounced the sacramental words : ^ In 
the name of Pen, Ink, and Paper, I pronounce thee 
Journalist. May thy articles sit easy on thee ! " 

'^ And be paid without déduction of blanks," added 
Merlin. 

At this moment Lucien saw the saddened faces of 
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Michel Chrestieii; Fulgence, and Joseph Bridau, who 
took their hats and left the rooxn amid a shower of 
imprécations. 

^ Qneer Christîans ! " said Merlin. 

" Fulgence used to be a good fellow," said Loustean, 
* but they hâve perverted lus moral sensé." 

" Who hâve ? " asked Claude Vignon. 

'' A lot of serîous 3'oung men who meet in a philo- 
sophical-religious hole in the rue des Quatre-Vents, 
where they bother themselves about the gênerai mean- 
ing of humanity/' answered Blondet 

'' Oh ! oh ! oh I " 

^^ They are trying to find out if it tums in a circle or 
is making progress," went on Blondet '^ They hâve 
been dreadfully troubled of late about the straight Une 
and the curved line ; they think the Bibllcal triangle a 
contradiction, and they hâve got some new prophet, I 
don't know who he is, who has pronounced in favor of 
the spiral." 

^' Men might invent far more dangerous nonsense," 
eried Lucien, wishing to défend the brotherhood. 

^'Yon think such théories nonsense," said Félicien 
Vemou, " but there comes a time when they are trans- 
muted into pistol-shots and guillotines." 

" They hâve n't got farther as yet," said Bixiou, 
'* than exploded ideas, and picking up dead men like 
Vico, Saint-Simon, and Fourier. But l'm terribly 
afraid the}' '11 tum my poor Joseph Bridau's head." 

*' They hâve led my old collège friend and compatriot 
Horace Bianchon to give me the cold shoulder/' said 
Lousteau. 

<'Isn*t their visible head Daniel d'Arthèz," said 
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Nathan, ^'s amall youDg fellow whom they ezpect to 
swallow 08 ail up one of thèse dajs? '' 

^' He is a man of genius! " cried Lucien. 

*^ Not worth thia glass of sherry to me," aaid Glande 
Yîgnon, laughing. 

From this point of the feast each man began to on- 
bosom himself to his neighbor. When clever men 
arrive at this point and give up, so to speak, the key of 
their hearts, it is very certain that drunkenness bas 
them in hand. An hoar later ail thèse gnests, who were 
now the best friends in the world; told each other they 
were great men, strong men, men to whom the futnre 
belonged. Lacien, as master of the reyels, had retained 
a certain amount of lacidity of mind ; he listened to ail 
thèse sophisms, which completed the work of his 
demoralization. 

^' My children," said Finot, ^' the Libéral press must 
pat new life into its onslaughts ; nothing can be said 
Jast now against the government; and that 's a bad 
look-out for the Opposition. Which of you will under- 
take to Write a pamphlet demanding the re-establish- 
ment of the laws of primogeniture ? That will give us 
a chance to declaim against the secret schemes of the 
court It shail be well paid." 

^* I will," said Hector Merlin ; ^^ those are my poli- 
tical opinions." 

" Your party will say you compromise it No ; do 
you Write the pamphlet, Vemou ; Dauriat will publish 
it; we'll ail keep the secret'^ 

" What will you pay for it? " asked Vemou. 

" Six hundred francs. Sign it * Comte C .' •* 

" Very good 1 " said Vernou. 
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*' That's taking the canard into politîcs with a ven- 
geance/' said Lousteaa. 

'' It is onlj attributing intentions to the govemment, 
and unchainiug public opinion to give it warning/' said 
Finot 

"TVell," said Claude Vignon, '*I shall never get 
over my astonishment at a government allowing a parcel 
of scamps like us to direct public ideas and opinions." 

^* If the ministry coramits the folly of rising to that 
bait, and cornes down into the arena, we can march it 
round with drums beating ; if it gets angry we can em- 
bitter the question and get the populace angry too. A 
newspaper risks nothing, where the powers that be hâve 
everything to lose." 

'^ France is a cipher until the day when jonrnalism is 
suppressed," continued Claude Vignon. " You are en- 
croaching hour by hour," he added, addressing Finot. 
*' You are Jesuits, without their faith, their fixed pur- 
pose, their discipline, and their union." 

The party now returned to the card-tables ; the lights 
of dawn soon paled the candies. 

" Your friends from the rue des Quatre- Vents were 
as gloomy as condemned criminals," said Coralie to her 
lover the next day. 

" They were judges, not criminals," said Lucien. 

^^ Pooh ! judges are much more amusing/' responded 
Coralie. 
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XIX. 

RE-ENTRANCE INTO THE GHEAT WORLD. 

Lucien llved for a month with his tlme entirely taken 
up bj Buppers, breakfasts, dinners, and other festivi- 
ties, — canîed onward bj the resistless current of pleas- 
iires and eaay employments. He reflected no longer. 
The power of reflection in the mîdst of the complica- 
tions of life is the unmlBtakable sign of a strong will, 
which poets, or feeble natures, or purely spiritual minds, 
caunot counterfeit Like most joumalists, Lucien lived 
from day to day, spending his money as he earned it, 
paying no heed to the periodic payment of his ex- 
penses, — that crushîng necessity of thèse Bohemian 
lives. His dress and its accessories rivalled those of 
the greatest dandies. Coralie delighted, like ail snch 
fanatics, in adorning her fdoL She ruined herself in 
giving her dear poet ail that élégant outfit of superfla- 
ities he had so coveted during his first walk in the Tui- 
leries. Lucien now had wondrous canes, a charming 
eyeglass, diamond buttons, clasps for his moming cra- 
vats, rings à la chevalièrej and marvellous waistcoats 
in sufficient number to enablc him to match his colors 
as he pleased. He was a fuU-blown dandy. 

The day on which he accepted an invitation from the 
German diplomatist and appeared in the great world, 
his transformation excited a sort of envy among the 
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youDg men who were présent, — men who took the 
right of the road in the kingdom of fashion; Buch 
as de Marsay, Vandenesse, Ajuda-Pinto, RastîgnaCi 
Maxime de TraUles, the Duc de Maufrigneuse, Beaa- 
denord, Manerville, etc. Men in fashionable life are 
jealous of each other with the jealoasy of women. 

The Comtesse de Montcomet and the Marquise 
d'Espard, for whom the dinner was given, had Lucien 
between them, and OTerwhelmed him with flatteries. 

"Why did you abandon society," asked the mar- 
quise, *' when it was so ready to welcome jou? I hâve 
a quarrel with you on my own account. You owed me 
a visît, and I hâve never yet received it I saw you the 
other nîght at the Opéra, but you did not deign to look 
at me." 

^' Your cousin, madame, had so positively dismissed 
me—" 

'' You don't understand women,*' said Madame d'Es- 
pard, interrupting him. ^' You hâve wounded the most 
angelic heart and the noblest soûl I know. You are 
ignorant of ail that Louise was trjing to do for you, 
and how delicately and wisely she was proceeding — 
Oh, yes, she certaînly would hâve succeeded I " added 
the marquise, replying to a mute déniai from Lucien. 
^'Her husband is now dead, as he was sure to die, of 
indigestion. You cannot suppose that she would ever 
hâve been willing to become Madame Chardon. But 
the title of Comtesse de Rubempré was well worth ob- 
taining. Love is a great vanity, which needs to be 
harmonized with ail the other vanities, especially in 
marriage. If I had loved you to extrêmes, — that is to 
say, to the length of marrying you, — I confess I should 
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not like to be called Madame Chardon. You must see 
that Now that you bave learned tbe difflculties of life 
in Paris, yoa know bow many tamiogs and windings 
we must ail make to reacb our object. You surely admit 
that tbe favor Louise wlsbed to obtain for 3'ou — an 
unknown young man witbout fortune — was an almost 
impossible one; sbe could not, tberefore, neglect a single 
précaution. You men bave great intelligence, but we 
women, wben we love, bave more tban tbe cleverest 
man. My cousin intended to employ tbat ridiculous 
Cbâtelet — I can't belp laugbiug over your articles 
about bim/' sbe said, interrupting berself. 

Lucien did not know wbat to tbink. Initiated into 
tbe treacbery and trickery of journalism, be was wbolly 
ignorant of tbe same vices in societ}^ ; in spite of bis 
native perspicacity be was to be rougblj* taugbt tbem. 

''Is it possible, madame," be said, bis curiosity 
keenly excited, ''tbat 'Tbe Héron' is not under 3*our 
protection ? " 

'' In Society we are forced to be polite even to our 
enemies, and to seem to be amused by bores ; and we 
sometlmes appear to sacrifice our friends in order to do 
tbem better service. You are still very new to life. 
How can you, wbo attempt to write, remain so ignorant 
of tbe everj'-day deceits of tbe world ? If my cousin 
seemed to sacrifice 3*ou to ' Tbe Héron,' it was neces- 
sary in order to profit by bis influence in your bebalf ; 
for tbe baron stands extremely well witb tbe présent 
ministry. We bave tiîed to sbow bim tbat up to a cer- 
tain point your attacks will be useful to bim, in order 
to reconcile bim witb you bereafber. Tbe ministry con- 
sole bim for your persécutions because, as des Lupeaulx 
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told them, while the libéral press turns da Châtelet to 
ridicule, it will let the govemment alone." 

*^ MoDsiear Blondet has led me to hope for the pleas- 
ure of seeing joa at my house," said the Comtesse de 
MoDtcomet, when Madame d'Espard left Lucien to his 
reflections. " You will meet a few artists, a few writers, 
and a woman who has the strongest désire to meet 
yon, — Mademoiselle des Touches ; a very rare talent 
among our sex, and one to whose house you ought to 
go. Mademoiselle des Touches, or Camille Maupin, if 
you prefer her pseudonym, has one of the.most remark- 
able salons in Paris. She is immensely rich. They 
hâve told her you are as handsome as you are witty, 
and she is d3ing to see you." 

Lucien could only express himself in thanks and look 
at Blondet with envions eyes. There was as much dif- 
férence between a woman of the style and quality of 
the Comtesse de Montcornet and Coralie as between 
Coralie and a mère girl of the streets. This countess — 
young, beautiful, and élever — had the peculiar fair- 
ness of Northern women for her distingnishing beauty. 
Her mother was bom Princess of Scherbellof ; conse- 
quently the minister had shown her the most respectful 
attentions before dinner. 

By this time the marquise had finished the disdainfhl 
sucking of a chîcken-wing. 

" M}' poor Louise," she resumed to Lucien, *' had so 
much regard for you ! I was in her confidence as to 
the fine future she dreamed of She would hâve borne 
many things, but not the contempt you showed in re- 
tuming her letters. We women forgîve cruelties, — the}' 
are often a sign- of confidence ; but indifférence, no I 
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iDdifferenoe is lîke polar ice; ît stifles ever3'thÎDg. 
Well, you mu8t admit jou lost your future by 3'our own 
fault. Why did 3*00 break away ? Even if you were 
rather disdainfuUy treated, you had 3'our fortune to 
make, your name to recover. Louise was thînking of 
ail that." 

" Then why not bave told me?" asked Lucien. 

*' Good heavens ! it was I myself who advised ber 
not to do so. Come^ between ourselves, I will tell you 
that, seeing you so unused to society, I feared you, — 
I feared that 3'our inexpérience, your heedless ardor, 
might destroy or disarrange her plans. Can 3*ou now 
remember what 3'ou were then? Admit that if your 
double of that day were hère now you would feel as I 
did then ; there is no resemblance between hîm and 
you. That was the onl^* wrong we were guilty of ; but 
there is not one man in a thousand who unités a great 
talent with so marvellous an aptitude for social adapta- 
tion as you bave shown. You are indeed a surprising 
exception. You made the transformation so rapidly, 
you caught our Parisian air and manner so easily, that 
I did not recognize you in the Bois a month ago." 

Lucien listened to this great lady with plcasure in- 
expressible. She said thèse flattering words with a 
simple, confiding, piquant air ; she seemed so interested 
in bis welfare that he thought it was another phase of 
bis luck, like that of bis first evening at the Panorama- 
Dramatique. Ever since that happy evening the world 
had smiled upon him ; he believed that he possessed, in 
virtue of bis j^outh, a talismanic power, and he resolved 
to test the marquise, — detennined in bis own mind not 
to let her fool him. 
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^^May I asky madame, what those plans were that 
are now chimerical?" he said. 

''Louise wislied to obtaîn a decree from the king 
giving joa the right to bear the name and title of de 
Rubempré. She wished to bury Chardon. That first 
favor, easily obtainable then, but which your présent 
polLtical opinions hâve made almost impossible now, 
would hâve been a fortune to you. You treat thèse 
ideas as flimsy and frivolous; but we know Hfe; we 
know how solid are the advantages of a title when 
borne by a handsome and élégant young man. Présent 
to an English beauty, or indeed to any heiress, ' Mon- 
sieur Chardon/ or ' Monsieur le Comte de Rubempré/ 
and you will see the différence in the welcome. The 
count may be deep in debt, but ail hearts are open to 
him ; his beauty, set in the light of his title, is like a 
diamoud well mounted. 'Monsieur Cliardon' would 
not even be noticed. We hâve not created thèse ideas ; 
they reign suprême everywhere, — even among the 
bourgeoisie. You are turning your back on fortune. 
Look at that charming young man over there, — the 
Vicomte Félix de Vandenesse ; he is one of the private 
secretaries of the king. The king is extremely fond of 
young men of talent, and that particular one was not 
much better equipped when he came from his province 
than you were, and 3'ou hâve ten times his mind ; but 
you hâve no name, — no familj^ ! You know des Lu- 
peaulx, don't you? Well, his own name is a good deal 
like yours ; it is Chardin. He would not sell his little 
farm of des Lupeaulx for a million. He will be Comte 
des Lupeaulx before long, and his grandson wHl be- 
oome a great seigneur. If you continue in your présent 

21 
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mistaken course joa wîll certainlj fail. See how much 
wiser Monsiear Emile Blondet is than jou ! He is on 
a paper whieh supports power ; ail the powers of Ihe 
daj look favorably upon him ; he can mingle safely 
among libérais becausc he is known to bave sound 
views ; he deliberately chose bis opinions and his pro- 
tectors. That pretty young woman on the other side 
of you was a Demoiselle de Troisville, with two peers 
of France and two deputies in her family. She made a 
rich marriage on account of her name; she receives 
everybody, bas great influence, and will move the 
wbole political world for that little Monsieur Blondet ! 
What can a Coralie do for you? Help you to make 
debts, and wear yourself out with pleasures in a few 
years from now. You place your affections badly, and 
you arrange 3'our life ill, — that is what the woman 
whom 3*ou take pleasure in wounding said to me the 
other night at the Opéra. While deploring the misusc 
you are making of 3*our talents and 3'our beautiful 
3'outb, she was not tbinking of berself, but of 3'ou." 

** Ah ! if that were true, madame! " exclaimed Lucien. 

"Pray, wh3' sbould 30U doubt my word?" said the 
marquise, casting a cold and baughty look on Lucien, 
which annihilated him. 

He was so confused that he said nothing, and the 
offended marquise said no more. This piqued him ; 
but he felt that he bad donc a dumsy thing, and be 
resolved to repair it. He turned to Madame de Mont- 
cornet and began to speak of Blondet, praislng his 
merits as a writer. This was very well reoeived by 
the countess, who invited him to a small party at her 
house, asking him if it would give him pleasure to 
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meet Madame de Bargeton, who, in spite of her récent 
monrning, would be there. It was not a large partj' ; 
mercly the meeting of a few friends. 

^^ Madame la marquise thinks the wrong was ail on 
my side/' said Lucien ; '^ therefore it is her cousin who 
must say if she will meet me." 

**• Stop those ridiculous attacks the papers are mak- 
ing on her, which compromise her with a man she de- 
spises, and 3'ou can soon make your peace with her. I 
am told you think she cast you off ; I can only say I 
hâve seen her grieving over your désertion. Is it true 
that she lefl the provinces with you, and for you?" 

Lucien looked at the countess, not daring to answer. 

^^ How can 3'ou distrust a woman who has made such 
sacrifices for 3'ou?'* went on Madame de Montcomet. 
*^ Besides, beautiful and intelligent as she is, she de- 
serves to be loved under ail circnnstances. Madame de 
Bargeton cared less for 3'ou than for your talents. 
Belicve me, women love intellect before they love 
beauty ; '* and she glanced at Blondet 
. In the house of the ambassador Lucien saw plainly 
the différences existing between the great world and 
the questionable world in which he had been livîng of 
late. The two aspects of magnificence had no likeness 
and no point of contact The loftiness and the arrange- 
ment of the rooms of this hôtel, one of the handsomest 
in the faubourg Saint-Germain ; the ancient gilding and 
breadth of the décoration, the sober richness of the 
accessories, ail were strange and novel to him ; but the 
habit he had now acqnired of accepting luxury kept 
him fh>m seeming astonished. His manner was there- 
fore as far removed from assurance and conceit as it 
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was from obsequioasness or servility. The poet was 
good form, and pleased those wbo had no reason to be 
hostile to him ; bat the fashionable joung men, whose 
jealousy was roused bj his sudden retam among them 
with his saccess and his beauty, had sach reason. As 
the oompany left the table Lncien offered his arm to 
Madame d'Ëspard, and she accepted It Eugène de 
Rastignac, seeing that the marquise had rather courted 
the poet, came up to him on the strength of their being 
compatriots, and reminded him of their first meeting at 
Madame du Val-Noble's. The young noble seemed in- 
clined to ally himself with the great man of the prov- 
inces» — inviting him to breakfast some morning, and 
offering to introduce him to several of the young men 
of fashion. Lucien accepted thèse proposais. 

<< The dear Blondet will be there," said Rastignaa 

The minister now joined a gronp composed of the 
Marquis de Ronquerolles, the Duc de Bhétorë, de Mar- 
say^ General Montriveau, RasUgnac, and Lucien. 

'' Very well donc," he said to Lucien, with the 6er« 
man heartiness under which lay a dangerous slj^ness, 
''I am glad you hâve made peace with Madame 
d'Ëspard. She is delighted with you ; and we ail know," 
he added, looking at the men aronnd him, '^ how dilS* 
cuit it is to please her." 

*^Yes, but she adores intellect," said Rastignac; 
*' and my compatriot has plenty of that for sale." 

'' He '11 soon find out what a bad traffic he is making 
of it," said Blondet, quickly; '^then he'Utum and be 
one of us." 

A chorus began around Lucien on this thème. The 
older men threw out a few serions remarks in a despotio 
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tone ; the jounger oues jested frankly aboot the 
libérais. 

'^ I am qoite sure," said Blondet, ^' that he tossed up, 
heads or tails, for Lefl or Bight But now he must 
make a deliberate choice." 

Lucien began to laugh, rememberlng bis scène in the 
Luxembourg with Lousteau. 

^'He chose one Etienne Lousteau for showman," 
went on Blondet, — " thé bully of a petty paper, who 
sees a ûve-franc-piece in every column; and whose 
vhole political creed consists in looking for the return 
of Napoléon and (which strikes me as even more idi* 
otic) for the gratitude and patriotîsm of the gentlemen 
of the Lefb. As a Rubempré, Lucien's sentiments 
ought to be aristocratie ; as a journalist he ought to bo 
on the side of power^ or he will never be a Rubempré 
nor a secretary-generaL" 

Lucien, who was now invited by the minister to take 
a hand at whist, excited the utmost astonishment when 
he declared that he did not know the game. 

*^My dear friend/' whispered Rastignac, ^' corne 
early on the morning of the day you breakfast with me, 
and I will teach you the game ; you dishonor our native 
town of Angoulême, and I assure you, in the words of 
Monsieur de Talleyrand, that if you don*t know whist 
3'ou are preparing for yourself a misérable old âge.** 

Des Lupeaulx was announced, — a Master of peti* 
tions, in favor with the ministry and doing it certain 
secret services ; a shrewd, ambitions man who quietly 
pushed himself eveiywhere. He bowed to Lucien, 
whom he had already met at Madame du Val-Noble's, 
with a semblance of friendship which deceived him* 
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FÎDding the joung journalîst in such Bocletj, this man, 
who made friends ont of policy, perceiveâ that Lucien 
was likely to hâve as much saccess in society as he had 
had in literature. He approaehed the poet throagh bis 
ambition, overwhelmed him with professions and proofs 
of interest, in a way to give himself the tone of an okl 
friend, and thus deceived Lucien as to the value of his 
words and promises. It was one of des Lupeaulx's 
principles to thoroughly understand the individuals he 
wanted to get rid of if he found them rivais. 

Thus Lucien was outwardly well received by ever}* 
one. He felt what he owed to the Duc de Rhétoré, to 
the German minister, to Madame d'Espard, and to 
Madame de Montoornet He went up to thèse ladies 
and talked to each for a few moments before taking 
leave, displaying his wit as he did so. 

" What conceit I " said des Lupeaulx to the marquise 
as Lucien lefl the room. 

" He will be rotten before he is ripe," remarked de 
Marsay, smiling. ** Tou must hâve some secret reason, 
madame, for thus turning his head." 

Lucien found Coralie in her carriage, which was wait 
ing for him in the courtj-ard. He was touched by such 
attention, and told her ail about his evening. To his 
great astonishment» the actress approved of the new 
ideas that were beginning to amble through his head ; 
she strongly advised him to enroU himself under the 
ministerial banner. 

*^ Tou hâve nothing but hard knocks to get A'om the 
libérais," she said ; '' they are ail conspirators, — the}' 
killed the Duc de Berry. Can they overtum the gov- 
emment? No! You'll never get on through them; 
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whereas, if joa belong to the otber side, jou will be 
Comte de Rubemprë. You can then do services and be 
made a peer of France and marry a ricb woman. Be 
an ultra. Besides, it is good style/' she added, using 
the word which to ber was the highest of ail argu- 
ments. "The Val-Noble, with whom I dined to-day, 
tells me that Théodore Gaillard is really going to start 
bis little royalist paper, called ' Le Réveil,' so as to 
parry the malice of your paper and the ^ Miroir,' and 
thrust back. According to him, Monsieur de Villèle 
and his party will be in the ministry before the year is 
out. Profit by ail this, and get in with them now be- 
fore they come to power. But don't say any thing about 
it to Etienne or to your other friends ; they would very 
likely play you false about it." 

A week later Lucien presented himself in Madame 
de Montcomet's salon, where he was seized with a vio- 
lent agitation on seeing once more the woman he had 
loved sincerely, and whose feelings he had lately lace- 
rated. Louise was metamorphosed. She was now 
what she would always bave been had she never lived 
in the provinces, — a great lad}'. Her mourning gar- 
ments had a choiceness and grâce about them which 
were not those of an unhappy widow. Lucien believed 
that he counted for something in the coquetrj' of her 
appearance, and he was not mistaken. But he had 
now, like an ogre, tasted young flesh. He remained 
the whole evening undecided in his feelings, between 
the beautiful, loving, and seductive Coralie, and the 
faded, haughty, and exacting Louise. He could not 
décide on his course. Should he sacrifice the actress 
to the great lady? This sacrifice Madame de Bargeton, 
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fio easy for him, did not replj definitely to a question 
which Madame de Bargeton pat to him with a flickcr of 
hésitation : — 

*'Are you happy.?" 

A melancholy ^'no" would hâve made his fortune. 
He thought himself witty and wise in explaining Cora- 
lie ; he said he was loved for himself, and that ought 
to make him happy. Madame de Bargeton bit her lips, 
and the matter ended there. Madame d'Espard près- 
ently came up to them with Madame de Monteornet. 
Lucien felt himself the hero of the evening. He was 
petted, flattered, and caressed by the three women, who 
twisted him round their fingers with infinité adroitness. 
His success in this great and briliiant worid was, he 
felt, nothing short of his former success in journalisnL 
The beautiful Mademoiselle des Touches, so celebrated 
nnder the name of Camille Maupin, to whom Mesdames 
d^Espard and Bargeton presented Lucien, inyited him 
to one of her Wednesday dinners, and seemed much 
taken by his now famous beauty. Lucien tried to prove 
to her that he was even more intellectual than hand- 
some. Mademoiselle des Touches expressed her admi- 
ration with the naïve rapture and charming affectation 
of friendship which is so taking to those who do not 
know the real shallowness of Parisian society, where 
the habit and the continuai need of amusement render 
novelty the one thing sought for. 

^^ If I pleased her as much as she pleases me," re- 
marked Lucien to Rastignac and de Marsay^ '' we could 
epitomize the novel." 

'* You both know too well how to write them to wish 
to act them/' replied Rastignaa ^*Can authors love 
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authors? There must alwa^'s corne a moment when 
thej 8Sky sharp things to each other." 

^'It wooldn't be a bad dream," said de Marsay. 
*' That charming woman is thirty, to be sure, but she 
bas neaiiy eighty thousand francs a year. She is ador- 
ably capricious, and her style of beauty lasts. Coralie 
is a little goose, my dear fellow! onlj^ useful to get 
your hand in, — for of course a man can't remain without 
a mistress ; but if you don*t make some distinguished 
conquest in society, the actress will be an injury to 3*ou 
in the long run. I advise you to supplant Conti, who 
is just going to sing with Camille Maupin. £ver since 
the world began, poetry bas had precedence of music/' 

But as Lucien listened to the singing of Mademoiselle 
des Touches and Conti, such schemes flew away. 

^' Conti sings too well/' he said to des Lupeaulx. 

Lucien returned to Madame de Bargeton, who took 
him into another room, where they found Madame 
d'Espard. 

'^ Well, don't you intend to take an interest in him 
and assist him?" said Louise to her cousin. 

'' Monsieur Chardon must first put himself in a posi- 
tion to be assisted without injury to bis protectors," 
said the marquise, in a tone that was both gentle and 
impertinent. ^^ If he wishes to obtain the letters-patent 
which will enable him to resigu the unfortunate name 
of bis father for that of bis mother, he certainly ought 
to belong to our party." 

'^ In two months' time I shall be able to do so/' said 
Lucien. 

*' Very goodl'* said the marquise, "when that time 
comes I will see my father and uncle, who belong to 
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the king's household ; thej will speak of y ou to the 
chancellor." 

The diplomatist and the two women had readîly divined 
Lucien's weakest spot The poet, enraptured with ail 
thèse aristocratie splendors, felt unspeakably mortified 
at the Sound of his own name (Chardon), especially 
as he listened to the sonorous names prefaeed by titles 
with which other men were announced. Thls pain was 
renewed wherever he went for the next few days. More- 
over, his sensations were equally disagreeable on re- 
tarning to the scènes of his daily work after spending 
his eyenings in the great world, whither he went in 
suitable style with Coralie's carnage and servants. He 
learned to ride on horseback, and galloped beside the 
équipages of Madame d'Espard, Mademoiselle des 
Touclies, and Madame de Montcornet, in the Bois, — 
a privilège he had so much coveted on his first arrivai 
in Paris. Finot was enchanted to procure for such a 
useful reporter a permit to the Opéra, where Lucien 
now spent many of his evenings; for he belonged 
henceforth to the spécial world of élégance which 
frequcnted it 

The poet retnmed the attentions of Rastignac and 
his other fashionable friends by a breakfast; but he 
committed the blunder of giving it at Coralie's ; for he 
was too youngy too much of a poet, too confiding, to 
suspect the importance of shades of oonduct An 
actress, kind and good but without éducation, could not 
teach him life. The provincial youth proved conclu- 
sively to thèse young men that Coralie was supporting 
him, — a state of things of which they were jealous, 
while each condemned it. Rastignac was the one to 
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make the bitterest jokes against it that very evening, 
and jet he maintaîned himself in sodety in precisely 
the same way ; only, he kept up appearances and was 
able therefore to treat the accusation as calumny. 

Lucien had now learned whist ; and play speedily be- 
came a passion with him. Coralie, eager to avoid ail 
rivalry, was far from disapproving Lucien's course; 
she encouraged his dissipations with the blindness of a 
sihglc-minded sentiment, which sees only the présent, 
and sacrifices ail, even the future, to the enjoyment of 
the moment The characteristics of a tnie affection are 
frequently like those of childhood, — absence of reflec- 
tion, imprudence, heedless improvidence, laughter, and 
tears. 

At this period there flourished a society of young men 
called viveurs, who were rich or poor and ail aimless 
prodigals, — men who lived with extraordinary reckless- 
ness ; intrepid eaters, but more intrepid drinkers. AU 
were spendthrifts ; mingling much wild jesting with an 
existence which was not so foolish as it was craz}* ; 
they recoiled before no impossibility, and gloried in 
their misdeeds, which were, however, restrained wîthin 
certain limita. So much originality was developed in 
their pranks that it was usually impossible not to for- 
give them. No fact proclaims more dlstinctly the idlc- 
ness of mind to which the Restoration had condemned 
the youth of France. Young men who did not know in 
what way to expend their vigor, not only flung them- 
selves into journalism, into conspiracies, into literaturc, 
into art, but also dissipated in strange excesses the 
superabounding sap and power of young France. If 
it toiled, that glorious youth craved pleasure and su- 
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premacy ; if it followed an art, it wanted treasures ; if it 
were idle, its passions demanded exercise ; but what- 
ever path it took it wanted a career, a place, an aim ; 
and the public policj gave it none. Thèse viveurs 
were nearly ail endowed with eminent faculties. Some 
lost those faculties in the aimless life to which they 
were condemned ; others resisted. The most celebrated 
among them, the most brilliantly capable, Eugène de 
Rastignac, ended by entering, thanks to de Marsay, a 
serions career in which he has distinguished himself. 
The pranks and diversions to which thèse young men 
devoted themselves became so famous that many of the 
vaudevilles of the day were based upon them. Lucien, 
introduced by Blondet to this dissipated company, 
sparkled in its midst next after Bixiou, one of the most 
mischievous minds and inexhaustible satirists of the 
day. 

During the whole of this winter, therefore, Lucien's 
life was one long inebriation, interrupted only by the 
sort of Joumalistic work that was easy to him. He 
continued the séries of his Variety articles, and did at 
times make strenuous efforts, producing a few fine crit- 
icisms carefùUy thonght ont. But study was ezcep- 
tional ; the poet never applied himself unless constrained 
by necessity. Breakfasts, dinners, pleasure-parties of 
ail kinds, evenings in society, and play, took nearly ail 
his time, and Coralie consumed the rest. Lucien never 
allowed himself to think of the morrow. He saw his 
so-called friends behaving just as he did, — spending 
their money as they got it, and careless of the future. 
Once admitted into joumalism and literature on a 
footing of equality, Lucien perceived the enormous 
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difSculties he would bave to conqner if he endeavored 
to rise. AU were willing to bave bim as an eqaal ; no 
one would consent to bis becoming tbeir saperior. In- 
sensibly, tberefore, be renounced tbe désire for literary 
famé, and contented bimself witb tbinking tbat political 
good fortune was easier to acquire. 

^^ Political intrigue rouses fewer opposing passions 
tban talent ; its quiet, concealed proceedings excite no 
attention," du Cbâtelet said to bim one day. (Lucien 
and tbe baron were by tbis time reconciled.) '^ Intrigue 
is, in fact, superior to talent, because it makes some- 
tbing out of notbing ; wbereas tbe resources of talent are 
for tbe most part spent in making a man unbappy.'* 

Lucien continued bis way tbrougb tbis life of ease 
and luxury, wbere tbe morrow trod upon tbe beels of 
yesterday in tbe middle of some orgy. He was still 
assiduous in society ; be courted Madame de Bargeton, 
tbe Marquise d'Espard, tbe Comtesse de Montcomet, 
and be never missed a single party given by Mademoi- 
selle des Touches. He went to tbese parties before 
some gay supper or after some dinner of autbors or 
publishers ; tbe demands of Parisian conversation and 
tbe excîtement of play absorbed tbe remaining ideas 
and strengtb wbicb bis excesses left bim. Soon be no 
longer bad tbe dear lucidity of mind, tbe coolness ne- 
cessary to observe tbe facts about bim and to employ 
tbe tact wbicb tbose wbo advance on sufferance must 
dîsplay at every moment ; be was no longer able to 
distinguisb tbe moments wben Madame de Bargeton'a 
feelings moved ber towards bim or witbdrew ber from 
bim wounded; be could not see wben sbe pardoned 
bim, nor wben sbe again condemned bim. 
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Châtelet saw plainly the chances that still remained 
to his rival, and he became his friend in order to en- 
courage the dissipation which was blunting his énergies. 
Bastignac, who was jealous of his compatriot and found 
the baron a surer and more usefol ally than Lucien, 
assisted Châtelet He had reconciled the ex-beau and 
the poet at a magnificent supper gîven by him at the 
Rocher de Cancale* Lucien, who habitually went home 
in the early moming and did not rise till mid-day, found 
in Coralie a love that was always the same. Thus the 
mainsprîng of his will, weakened by idleness and the 
failure of resolutions made in moments when he saw his 
position in its true light, became at last unstrung, re- 
sponding only to the severest pressure of necessity. 

The gentle, tender Coralie, afber rejoicing that Lu- 
cien was amused, afler encouraging his dissipation as 
a means to the duration of his attachment and the ties 
that bound him to her, even she had the courage to 
advise her lover not to neglect his work. Several times 
she warned him that he had earned almost nothing 
during his month. Lover and mistress both were fright- 
fully in debt The fifbeen hundred francs received 
fh>m the saleof the ^'Daisies" (five hundred having 
gone to his sister, and a thousand being lent to Lous- 
teau) and the first five hundred which Lucien earned 
were swallowed up at once. In three months his ar- 
ticles only brought him a thousand francs, though he 
thought he had been working desperately. But by 
this time Lucien had adopted the agreeable principles 
of the viveurs as to debts. It is to be remarked 
that certain truly poetic natures with weak wills, ab- 
Borbed in sentiment and in rendering their sensations 
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hj images, are essentially déficient in the moral sensé 
which ought to acoompanj ail observation. Poets pre- 
fer to receive impressions themselves rather than enter 
into the soûls of others and studj the mechanism of 
their feelings. Thus Lucien never asked what became 
of those viveurs who disappeared, nor the cause of their 
disappearance ; he saw nothing of the fate of the so- 
called friends, some of whom had had property, others 
positive hopes, others, again, undoubted talent^ while 
manj had had intrepid faith in their own destiny, and 
a fixed détermination to take ail chances in their favor. 
Lucien adopted Blondet's axioms as the rule of his 
future: ^^All things oome outright;'' ^'Nothing can 
injure those who bave nothing;" ^^We bave nothing 
to lose but what we seek;" ''Swim with the current 
and it must take you somewhere ; " *^ A man of intel- 
lect who bas a footing in society can make bis fortune 
when he wiU." 
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A FIFTH YABIETT OF PUBLISHER. 

Tms winter, full of pleasures and dissipations, was 
employed by Théodore Gaillard and Hector Merlin in 
finding capital with wiiich to start their " Réveil," the 
first number of which appeared in March, 1822. The 
afiair was managed at the house of Madame du Val- 
Noble. That wittj and élégant courtesan exercised a 
marked influence over bankers, men of rank, and the 
writers of the royalist partj, who were accustomed to 
meet in her salon and discuss certain matters which 
could not be touched on elsewhere. Hector Merlin, 
to whom the editorship-in-chief of the *' Réveil" had 
been promised, was to hâve Lucien, now his intimate 
friend, for his right>hand man, and the latter was 
also offered the feuilleton of one of the ministerial 
journals. 

Tbis change of front in Lucien's position was silently 
arranged while the pleasures and amusements of his life 
were going on. This child fancied himself a great poli- 
tlcian bj concealing for the présent his theatrical somer- 
sault, and he counted much on obtaining ministerial 
bounties which would paj his debts and put an end to 
Coralie's secret anxieties. The actress, alwajs smiling, 
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hid her troubles from him ; but Bérénice boldlj wamed 
him that they were heavy. Like ail poets, tiiis great 
man, stUl in embrjo, was extremely pitiful over such 
distress, and promised to work barder ; but he forgot 
tbe promise almost as soon as it was made, and drowned 
bis feelings in a debaucb. When Coralie saw tbe cloud 
on ber lover's brow sbe scolded Bérénice, and assured 
Lucien tbat sbe could settle ail. 

Madame d'£spard and Madame de Bargeton were 
awaiting Lucien's public conversion to ask tbe ministry, 
tbrongb du Cbâtelet, for tbe decree wbicb sbould grant 
Lucien tbe mucb-desired cbange of name, — at least tbey 
said tbey were. Lucien bad promised to dedicate bis 
^^ Daisies" to Madame d'Espard, wbo seemed mucb flat- 
tered by a distinction wbicb autbors bave since made 
rare, now tbat ihey bave come to be a power in tbe world. 
Wben Lucien went to Dauriat and asked wby bis book 
did not appear, tbe publisber gave bim several excel- 
lent reasons for not as yet puttîng it in type. He bad 
sucb and sucb a work on band wbicb took ail bis time. 
A new volume by Canalis was just coming out, and 
it was better not to come in contact witb it ; Monsieur 
de Lamartine's second '^Méditations" were in press, 
and two important collections of poems ougbt not to 
appear at tbe same time. . . . Besides, an autbor ougbt 
to trust to tbe business faculty of bis publisber. 

Nevertbeless, Lucien's needs became so pressing tbat 
be was forced to bave recourse to Finot, wbo made bim 
a few advances on bis articles. Wben at nigbt, after 
supper, tbe poet-journalist would sometimes explain bis 
situation to bis friends tbe viveurs^ tbey drowned bis 
scruples in floods of iced cbampagne and merriment. 
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^'Debts! was there ever a strong-minded man who 
had no débts? Debts represented satisfied wants, ex- 
acting vices. No man ever forced bis way onward until 
tbe iron hand of necessitj was upon bim." 

^'To great men belongs tbe gratitade of pawn- 
sbops!" cried Blondet. 

<' To will ail is to owe ail/' said Bixioa. 

'^No/' said des Lepeaulx, *^to owe ail is to bave 
aU." 

Tbe viveurs managed to prove to tbis mère cbild tbat 
bis debts wonld be the golden spur witb wbicb to goad 
tbe borses tbat drew tbe cbariot of bis fortunes. Look 
at Cœsar witb bis fortj millions of debt, and Fred- 
erick IL receiving a ducat a montb from bis fatber! 
and ail tbe famons and corrupting examples of great 
men sbown in tbeir vices, — never in the omnipotence 
of tbeir courage and tbeir conceptions ! 

At last, however, Coralie's furniture and borses and 
carriage were attacbed by several creditors, wbose bills 
amounted to four thousand francs. Wben Lucien went 
to Lousteau to ask for tbe thousand francs be had lent 
bim, Lousteau showed bim documents wbicb proved 
that matters were as bad at Florine's as they were at 
Coralie's ; but be offered ont of gratitude to put bim 
in tbe way of finding a publisber for bis ^'Archer of 
Charles IX." 

^'How did Florine get into such trouble?" asked 
Lucien. 

" Matifat took fright," replied Lousteau. " We bave 
lost bim ; but if Florine chooses, be can be made to 
pay dear for bis treacbeiy. l'U tell you about it 
later." 
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Three days affcer Lucien had made this fruitless ap- 
peal to Loasteaa, the lovers were breakfasting sadly 
beside the fire in their beantiful bedroom, and Bérénice 
was cooking eggs on a plate, for the cook and the 
coachman and the other servants had ail departed. 
They could not sell their furniture, for it was now at- 
tached. Not a single article of gold or silyer, or of any 
intrinsic value, remained to them ; ail were represented 
b}' pawn-tickets, forming a small octavo volume that was 
highly instructive. Bérénice had kept back two forks 
and two spoons. The litUe daily journal was of inesti- 
mable value to Lucien and Coralie by keeping quiet 
the tailor, the dressmaker, and milliner, who feared to 
displease a journalist so long as he was able to write 
down their establishments. 

Lousteau came in as they sat there, crying out, 
" Hurrah for ' The Archer of Charles IX ! ' I Ve just 
sold off a hundred francs' worth of books ; let's divide, 
my children I " 

So saying, he gave fifty francs to Coralie, and sent 
Bérénice out to get a better breakfast. 

^^ Yesterday Hector Merlin and I dined with some 
publishers, and we paved the way for your novel with 
knowing insinuations. It is true you hâve Dauriat 
aiready ; but Dauriat is niggardly ; he won't give more 
than four thousand francs for two thousand copies, and 
you ought to get six thousand. We talked to our new 
publishers cleverly, and set yon above Walter Scott. 
Yes, you had splendid novels in your pouch. You were 
not offering a single book, but an enterprise ; not one 
novel, but a séries I That word 'séries ' did the busi- 
ness. So don't forget that you hâve got in your port- 
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folio an historical séries, — ^La Grande Mademoiselle, 
or France under Louis XIV. ; ' * Cotillon I., or the 
First Days of Louis XV. ; ' * The Queen and the Car- 
dinal, a picture of Paris dnring the Fronde ; ' and <The 
Son of Concini, or Richelieu's Litrigue.' AU those 
novels are to be announced on the cover. We call that 
manœuvre striking success in the eye. Keep those fine 
titles on the cover and thej soon become known, and 
you are really more famous for the books you don't 
Write than for those you hâve written. The ^ Li Press' 
is another literary dodge. Corne, let's be happy I hère 's 
the Champagne. I tell you, Lucien, those publishers 
opened their eyes as wide as sauoers. Why, where are 
your saucers?'^ 

** Seized I " said Coralie. 

'^ I see ; and I résume," said Lousteau. '^ Publishers 
will believe in aU those manuscripts if they see one. 
They always want to «ee a manuscript, and prétend to 
read it Let 'em hâve their fancy. They don't really 
read the books, or they wonld n't publish what they do ! 
Hector and I gave the impression that you might con- 
sider an ofTer of five thousand francs for three thousand 
copies in two éditions. Give me the manuscript of ' The 
Archer ; ' and the day after to-morrow we are to break- 
fast with the publishers, and then we 'U get the whip 
hand of them." 

** Who are they?" asked Lucien. 

"Two partners — good fellows, pretty fair în busi- 
ness — named Fendant and Cavalier. One was a clerk 
with Vidal and Porchon, the other was the dever- 
est hand on the Quai des Augustins. They set up in 
business about a year ago. After losing a litUe money 
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on translations of English novels, they now want to 
ezperiment with the indigenous thing. It is said that 
they are canying on the business with other people's 
capital ; but it does n't signify to you whom the money 
belongs to as long as you get some of it" 

The next day but one the two joumalists went to 
breakfast in the rue Serpente, Lueien's old qaarter, 
where Lousteau still kept his misérable room in the 
rue de la Harpe. Lucien, who came to fetch his frîend, 
found that den in preciselj^ the same state as it was on 
the evening of his first introduction to literary life ; but 
he no longer felt surprised at it ; he had been initiated 
since then into the vicissitudes of a journalist's life, and 
there was nothing he did not oomprehend. The great 
man of the provinces had received, gambled, and lost 
the pay of many an article, together with the désire to 
Write them. He had written more than one column by 
the varions tricky processes which Lousteau had de- 
scribed to him as the}' made their way from the rue de 
la Harpe to the Palais-Boyal on that mémorable first 
evening. Fallen now into the power of Barbet and 
Braulard, he trafficked in books and théâtre tickets; 
and he was long past recoiling at any praises or any 
attacks he was ordered to make. Ëven at this moment 
he was rejoicing at getting ail he could ont of Lousteau 
before it was known that he had turned his back upon 
the libérais, and would now attack them ail the more 
knowingly because he had studied them in their midst. 
On the other hand, Lousteau was secretl}^ receiving, to 
Lueien's disadvantage, a sum of five hundred ft-ancs in 
cash from Fendant and Cavalier, under the name of 
commission^ for having obtained this future Waltcr 
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Scott for the pablishera who were in qaest of a French 
Scott 

The finn of Fendant and Cayalîer was one of those 
publishing houses whicb are established without any 
capital whatever. A great manj of that kind existed 
in those days, and will continae to exist so long as 
printers and paper-makers consent to give crédit to 
publishers for the length of time required to plaj seven 
or eight games of what are called " publications." Then 
as now, i?7orks were booght from anthors with notes 
payable in six, nine, or twelve months. The publishers 
paid their printers and their paper-makers in the same 
way ; so that they had in their hands for a whole year, 
gratis, as many, perhaps, as a dozen or twenty works. 
Supposing two or three of thèse to be a success, the 
proceeds of the successful books paid for the unsuccess- 
fbl ones, and thus they balanced each other, book for 
book. If the works were ail doubtful ; or if, by ill luck, 
the publishers got hold of only good books which could 
not be sold until they were read and appreciated by the 
true public ; or if their notes fallîng due were too heavy 
on them, — they went into voluntary bankruptc3% and 
sent in their schedules with perfect indifférence, being^ 
prepared in advance for this resuit. The chances, how- 
ever, were in their favor, and they played upon the 
great green table of spéculation with the money of 
others and not their own. 

Fendant and Cavalier were publishers of this descrip- 
tion. Cavalier contributed his wits to the business, and 
Fendant bis indnstry. They possessed a common fund 
of a few thousand francs, — savings scraped together by 
their mistresses, — out of which they had given them- 
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Belyes each a salaryi whioh they spent very ecrapaloasly 
on dinners to joarnalists and authors, and at théâtres, 
where, as thev said, their business was done. This 
particldar pair of semi-swindlers were held to be dever 
men. Fendant was more tricky than Cavalier. True 
to his name, Cavalier travelled; Fendant stayed in 
Paris and managed the business. The partnership was 
what it usually is between two publlshers, — a duel. 
The firm occupied the ground-floor of one of the old 
mansions in the rue Serpente, — their office being at 
the farther end of several large salons converted into 
warerooms. They had already published a number of 
novels ; such as the '' Tour du Nord," the '' Marchand 
de Bënarés," ''Takeli," and the novels of Galt, an 
English author who had no success in France. The 
famé of Walter Scott attracted the attention of French 
publishers to English literary products; so mnch so 
that they meditated another Norman conquest. They 
Bought for other Walter Scotts, Jast as, later, the 
French people looked for asphalts on stony ground, 
bitumen in marshes, and profits from projected rail- 
ways. One of the greatest follies of Farisian com- 
merce is to ezpect the duplication of success, when, in 
fact, it goes by contraries. Success kills success, — in 
Paris especially. 

So, beneath the title of '' Strelitz, or Russia a Hun- 
dred Years ago," Fendant and Cavalier bravely added 
in large letters, " in the style of Walter Scott" They 
were thirsting for a success ; a good book would help 
to float their stagnant baies; they were, moreover, 
lured by the hope of getting articles into the papers, 
which was the grand condition of a good sale in those 
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daj's ; for it is rare that a book is eyer bought on its 
own unassisted mérita ; it is almost always published 
and sold for reasons quite foreign to them. Fendant 
and Cavalier saw in Lucien a journalist, and in his 
book a manafactared article, the first sale of which 
wciild tide them over a period when notes were 
due. 

The two joumalists foand the partners in their office, 
the agreement ready, the notes signed. Such prompti- 
tude delighted Lucien. Fendant was a small, spare 
man with a dangerous cast of countenance, — that of a 
Kalmuck Tartar; small, low forehead, flattened nose, 
pinched lips, with keen little black ej'es, irregular out- 
line of face, a rough skin, and a voice like a cracked 
bell, — in short, ail the outward and visible signs of a 
consummate rascal ; but he compensated for thèse dis- 
advantages by the honey of his discourse ; he reached 
his ends by talk. Cavalier, a bachelor, a plain-dealing 
man, and more like the conductor of a diligence than a 
publisher, had hair of washy faimess, a red face, the 
heavy build and the eternal gabble of a commercial 
traveller. 

'^ We shall not hâve much discussion," said Fendant, 
addressing Lucien and Loustean; ^'I hâve read the 
work ; it is very literary, and suits us so well that I 
bave already sent the manuscript to the printers. The 
agreement is drawn up on the stipulated terms, and we 
always keep strictly to conditions. Our notes are for 
six, nine, and twelve months; you will bave no dif- 
ficulty in discounting them, and we will refund 3'ou the 
discount We reserve to ourselves the right to give 
another title to the book, for we do not like that of 
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* The Archer of Charles IX. ; ' it does not suffieiently 
excite the curiosîty of readers ; there are several kings 
named Charles; and in the middle âges there were 
great nambers of archers. Now, if jou had made it 
^ The Soldler of Napoléon,' well and good ; but * The 
Archer of Charles IX I ' why, Cavalier would be obliged 
to give a lecture on the historj of France for every copy 
he sells in the provinces I '* 

''If you only knew the persons we hâve to deal 
with I " cried Cavalier. 

'' 'The Saint Bartholomew' would be a better name,** 
oontinued Fendant. 

" ' Catherine de Mëdicis, or Franco under Charles IX./ 
would be more like Walter Scott," said Cavalier. 

" Well, we can make up our minds when the work is 
printed," said Fendant 

" Whatever you like," said Lucien, "provided the 
name suits me." 

The agreement read, signed, and the duplicates ex- 
changed, Lucien put the notes in his pocket with unal- 
loyed satisfaction. Then ail four went up to Fendant's 
apartment, where they were regaled on the vulgarest 
of breakfasts, — oysters, beefsteaks, kidneys stewed in 
Champagne, and cheese ; but thèse dishes were accom- 
panied with exquisite wines, due to Cavalier, who knew 
a traveller in the wine trade. Just as they were sitting 
down to table, the printer to whom the novel was en- 
trusted astonished Lucien by bringing him the proof of 
his two first sheets. 

" We want to get on fast," said Fendant ; " we ex- 
pect great things of your book, and we are devilishly in 
want of a success." 
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The breakfasty begun at twelve o'clock, was not over 
till five. 

''Where shall I get thèse notes discounted?" said 
Lucien to Lousteau as thej walked away. 

(( We had better see Barbet/' replied Etienne. 
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XXI. 

JOUBNALISTIC BLACKMAILING. 

The two fHends, rather heated with wine, walked 
down towards the Qaai des Angustlns. 

'' Coralie is immensely snrprised at Florine's loss. 
Florine did not tell her till jesterday, and then she laid 
it ail to yoa ; she seemed bitter enough to wish to leave 
you/' saîd Lucien to Lousteau. 

^'That's tnie," said Lousteau, who suddenly tbrew 
away his prudence and unbosomed himself to Lucien. 
*' My friend^ — for you are my friend, Lucien ; you lent 
me a thousand francs, and hâve only asked me for them 
once, — be ware of play. If I had never played I should 
be prospérons now. I owe every man and God and the 
devil too. The sheriff is at my heels at this moment 
When I go to the Palais-Royal I am foroed to double 
ever so many dangerous capes." 

'^Doubling a cape" means, in the language of the 
viveurs of Paris, tuming out of your way, taking a 
circuitous path, to avoid either passing the house of 
a creditor or meeting him. Lucien, who no longer went 
with absolute indifférence through ail the streets, knew 
the manœuvre, but had never before heard its name. 

" Do you owe a great deal?" 

" No, — a trifle," replied Lousteau ; " three thousand 
fi'ancs would clear me. I hâve tried to pull up ; I hâve 
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stopped plajing ; and I hâve even, in order to pay my 
debts, done a little chantage** 

^^ What is chantage?** asked Lucien, who had never 
heard the word. 

^^ Chantage is an invention of the English press ; they 
call it ' blackraailing.' Those who practise it are so 
placed that they can influence newspapers. The pro- 
prietor of a paper, or an editor-in-chief is supposed to 
know nothing about it There is always some one on 
hand, — a Girondeau or a Philippe Bridau. Those hire- 
lings find a man who, for some reason or other, wants to 
escape notice. A great many persons hâve peccadilloes 
on their consciences that are very original. There are 
lots of queer fortunes in Paris obtained in ways that 
are more or less légal or illégal, — often b}' criminal 
manœuvres which fumish uncommonly amusing stories ; 
such, for instance, as that of Fouché's gendarmerie sur- 
rounding the spies of the minister himself and not 
being in the secret of the forgîng of the English bank- 
notes, were just on the point of seizing the ministères 
own clandestine printers ; or the history of Prince 
Galathione's diamond; or the Maubreuil affaîr, and 
the Pombreton wili case, etc. The blackmailer obtains 
certain évidence, — an important document, perhaps, — 
and he asks for an interview with the rîch man. If the 
man who is compromised will not pay a certain sum, 
the blackmailer lets him know that the newspaper press 
is ail ready to divulge his secret The rich man is 
frightened ; he negotiates ; and the trick is played. 
Perhaps you hâve some risky enterprise on hand which 
may fail if the newspapers get wiud of it. A chanteur 
is sent to you with an offer to buy off the articles. 
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There are ministers of state to whom chanteurs are 
sent, and who stipulate with them that the paper may 
attack their political acts, but not their personal doings. 
Tliere are others who will sometlmes give tbemselves 
up on condition that their mistresses shall not be at- 
tacked. Des Lapeaulx — that fine Master of pétitions — 
is constantly negotiating in this way with journalists. 
The fellow has made himself a wonderfal position in 
the centre of power by just such relations. He is both 
an agent of the press and the ambassador of the minis- 
ters ; he Works upon ail fears and self-Ioves ; he plajs 
the same game in politics, and buys the silence of the 
papers as to some loan, or some concession désirable 
to be made without poblicit}*; hère those lynxes, the 
libéral bankers, get a share of the spoils. You 3'ourself 
did a little chantage with Dauriat ; he gave 3'ou three 
thoasand francs not to write down Nathan, and called 
it buying 3*our 'Daisies.' In the eighteenth centmy, 
when journalism was in swaddling-clothes, chantage 
was donc by means of pamphlets, the destruction of 
which was bought by favorites and great seigneurs. 
The inventor of blackmailing was Aretino, a very 
great Italian of the fîfbeenth centurj', who made kings 
precisel)' as the journals of the présent day make 
actresses." 

^^ What did you do against Matifat to get your three 
thousand francs ? " 

'^I had Florine attacked in six papers, and Florine 
complained to Matifat Matifat begged Braulard to 
find out the cause of those attacks. Braulard was 
fooled by Finot, for I was doing the chantage^ and 
he told the druggist that you were demolishing Florine 
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in the înterests of Coralie. Giroudeaa then told Mati- 
fat confidentiallj^ that it could ail be managed if he 
would sell bis sixth of the weekly paper to Finot 
for ten thonsand francs. Finot was to give me three 
thoQsand in case of snccess. Matifat was just about 
to conclnde the afTair, glad enough to recover ten 
thousand of his thirty thousand, which he thonght 
as good as lost; for Florîne had begun to tell him 
the paper was doing badlj. But the manager of the 
Panorama-Dramatîqae had some notes he wanted to 
negotiate, and in order to get Matifat to take them 
he told him of the trîck that Finot was playing htm. 
Matifat, who bas a shrewd business head, saw the 
whole affair. He left Florine, kept his sixth, and is 
now laughing in his sleeve at us. Finot and I howled 
in despair. We had had the ill luck to tackle a man 
who dîd n't really love his mistress, — a misérable fellow 
without heart or soûl. Unhappily his business isn't 
one that the press can touch. You can't crîticise a 
druggist as you would bonnets, or fashions, or théâtres^ 
or matters of art Cocoa and pepper and pigments, 
or tinctures or opium, can't be depreciated in value by 
a newspaper article. Florine is in a dreadful state. 
The Panorama-Dramatique closes to-morrow, and she 
bas no engagement*' 

<' Coralie makes her first appearance at the Gymnase 
in the course of a few days," said Lucien ; " perhaps 
she can help Florine." 

"Neverl" said Lousteau. "Coralie hasn't much 
mind, but sbe is not such a fool as to glve berself a 
rival. No ; our aflTairs are well-nigh ruined. But Finot 
is in such a worry to get back bis sixth." 
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"Why?" 

'^ Because the basîness is an excellent one. He bas 
a chance to sell ont the paper for three handred thou- 
sand francs. Finot would get a third, plus a commis- 
sion paid by bis partners, which latter be will bave to 
share with des Lupeaulx. So l'm going to propose 
to him a bit of c?iantage.*' 

*' Chantage seems to be • Tour money or your life ! ' " 

^'Better still," said Lousteaa; '^itis ^Your money 
or your bonor ! ' Onlj' last week one of the litUe jour- 
nals, to whose proprietor a crédit bad been refused, 
stated that a watch set in diamonds belonging to a 
notability of the town bad becn found in the possession 
of a Boldier of the royal guard, and the facts were prom- 
ised in another number. The notability bastened to 
invite the editor-in-chief to dinner. The editor-in-chief 
certainly gained something, but contemporaneous history 
bas lost a choice anecdote. Wbenever you see the press 
in pursuit of men in power, you may be sure that behind 
it ail there is some discount denied, some service they 
refbse to render. Blackmailing in relation to private 
life is what rich Englîshmen are most afraid of ; it is a 
large item in the revenues of the British press, which is 
infinitely more depraved than ours. We are mère chil- 
dren at it. In England they will pay five or six thou- 
sand francs for a compromising letter merely to sell it 
back to the writer." 

'^How are you going to pinch Matifat?'^ saîd 
Lucien. 

^'Mydear fellow/' said Lousteau, '' that old viUain 
bas written the queerest letters to Floriue, — spelling, 
grammar, thougbts, intensely comic ! Matifat is des- 
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perately afraid of his wife. We can, withoat naming 
him or giving hîm any chance to lay hold of us, attack 
him in the very bosom of his lares and pénates, where 
he thinks himself safe. Imagine his fury when he sees 
the first number of a little taie entitled ^ The Loves of 
a Draggist,' afber he has been duly informed that acci- 
dent had put into the hands of such and such a news- 
paper a séries of his letters, in which he calls ' Cupid ' 
Cubid, and writes 'never' ntfer. There's enough in 
that eminently funny correspondence to keep subscrib- 
ers rushing in for a fortnight He will also be threat- 
ened with an anonymous letter to his wife putting her 
on the scent. The question is, will Florine let herself 
appear to be persecuting Matifat? She still has prin- 
ciples, — that is, hopes. Perhaps she wants to keep 
the letters for herself and make her own profit out 
of them. She is sly; she 's my pupiL But if Finot 
makes her a suitable présent, or holds out the hope of 
an engagement, she will give me the letters, which I 
shall deliver to Finot, — for a considération. Finot 
will then deliver the correspondence to his uncle, and 
Giroudeau will bring Matifat to tenus." 

This confidence sobered Lucien. His first thought 
was that he had very dangerous friends ; then he re- 
flected that he had better not break away from them ; 
because if Madame d'Espard, Madame de Bargeton, 
and du Châtelet failed him, he might want their terrible 
assistance. By this time Lucien and Lousteau had 
reached the misérable shop of Barbet on the quay. 

'' Barbet," said Etienne, '' hère are notes of Fendant 
and Cavalier for five thousand francs, at six, nine, and 
twelve months ; will you discount them?" 

23 
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^'l'Il take them for three tboasand !*' soid Barbet, 
with imperturbable calmness. 

" Three thoa3and francs ! " cried Lucien. 

^' You won't get as much anywhere else,** remarked 
Barbet. '^ That firm will fail within three months ; but 
I know they bave some good solid works, with a sure 
but slow sale which they can't wait for. I can buj the 
whole and paj them in their own notes. In that way I 
get the books for two thousand francs less than cost." 

^* Are you willing to lose two thousand francs? " said 
Etienne to Lucien. 

'* No ! " cried Lucien, horrified at this first rebuff. 

"You are wrong," replied Etienne. 

"You can't negotiate their paper anywhere/' said 
Barbet. "Your book is Fendant and Cavalier's last 
throw in the game. They can't prînt it except by 
agreeing to leave the copies in the hands of the print- 
ers ; and a success would only save them for six months ; 
sooner or later, they are bound to burst up. Those men 
do more tippling than bookselling. As for me, their 
notes would be a means of doing a stroke of business, 
and that is why I offer you more than 3^ou can get from 
the regular brokers, who consider only the value of eacb 
signature. It is the business of brokers to know if ail 
three signatures would eacb give thirty per cent in case 
of failure. Hère you bave only two signatures, and 
neither is wortb ten per cent." 

The two friends looked at eacb other surprised to 
bear from the lips of such a cub an analysis which gave 
in a few words the very essence of discounting. 

'^Come, no preaching, Barbet," said Lousteau. " To 
what broker had we better go?" 
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'^Old Cbaboisseau, quai Saint-Michel ; he does busi- 
ness for Fendant and Cavalier. If you refuse mj pro- 
posai, you bad better see bim. But I warn you you '11 
corne back to me, and then I won't give more tban two 
tbousand five bundred." 

Etienne and Lucien went to tbe quai Saint-Micbel to 
a small bouse up an alley, and found Gbaboisseau ou 
tbe second floor, in an apartment most originally fur- 
nisbed. Tbis irregular banker, wbo was, bowever, a 
millionnaire, was fond of tbe Grecian style. Tbe oor- 
nice of tbe room was Grecian. Tbe bed, standing 
lengtbways against tbe wall, as in tbe background of a 
picture by David, was exquisitely pure in form, and 
classicall}^ draped in purple stuffs of tbe Empire period, 
wben everytbing was imitated from Grecian art Tbe 
cbairs, tables, lamps, candlesticks — in fact, ail tbe 
acccssories — bad tbe délicate, fragile, but élégant 
grâce of tbe antique. Tbese airy mytbological sur- 
roundings formed a curions contrast to tbe babits and 
ways of tbe broker. It is observable tbat tbe most 
fantastio of buman beings are among tbe men wbo are 
given to tbe business of bandling money. Being able 
to possess ail, and consequently sated and sick of it ail, 
ibey will take tbe greatest pains to find some escape 
from tbeir satiety. Wboever will study tbis class of 
men will usually find some mania, some spot in tbeir 
hearts, about wbicb tbey are sensitive. Gbaboisseau 
appeared to be intrencbed in antiquity as in a fortified 
camp. 

He was a little man with powdered bair, wearing a 
greenisb coat, nut-colored waistcoat, and black breecbes 
terminating in mottled stockings and sboes tbat creaked. 
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He took the notes, ezamined them, and retnrned them 
to Lucien, gravely. 

<« Messrs. Fendant and Cavalier are charming fel« 
lows, — young men fùU of intelligence; but at this 
moment I hâve no money/' he said in a gentle voice. 

*'My friend won't make difficulties about the dis- 
count," said Etienne. 

^^I could not take those notes on any terms," said 
the little old man, whose words eut short Lou8teau*s 
suggestion as the knife of a guillotine cuts off the head 
of a man. 

The two friends retired. As they crossed the ante- 
chamber, to which point Chaboisseau had prudently 
conducted them, Lucien suddenly spied among a heap 
of second-hand books which the broker, once a pub- 
lisher, had evidently just bought, the great work of the 
architect Ducerceau on the royal palaces and oelebrated 
châteaus of France, the designs of which are given in 
this book with extrême care and exactness. 

" Will you let me hâve this book? " asked Lucien. 

'' Yes," said the broker, becomlng a bookseller. 

"Whatprice?" 

" Fifty francs." 

^' That is dear, but I want the book ; still I can only 
pay you with thèse notes which you refuse to take." 

'^ You hâve one there for five hundred francs at six 
months; l'U take that," said Chaboisseau, who no 
doubt owed Fendant and Cavalier some small balance 
on account. 

The two friends retumed to the Greek chamber, 
where Chaboisseau made out a little mémorandum of 
six per cent interest and six per cent commission ; in 
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ail, a déduction of thirty francs. Tbia he added to 
the sum of fiftj for the Ducerceau, and took from his 
desk, which was full of coin, four hundred and twenty 
francs. 

^^Ah, çal Monsieur Chaboisseaul those notes are 
either ail good or ail bad ; whj won't you discount the 
rest?" 

^^I am not discounting notes; I am paying myself 
for a sale," saîd the old man. 

Etienne and Lucien were still laughing over Chaboia- 
seau, without underatanding him, when they reached 
Dauriat's, where Lousteau requested Gabusson to tell 
them of a good broker. The two friends took a cabrio- 
let by the hour and drove to the faubourg Poissonnière, 
armed with a letter of introduction which Gabusson 
gave them to what he called ^^ the queerest of human 
beings." 

*^ lî Samanon won't take your notes,'' added Gabus- 
son, " no one will." 

Seoond-hand dealer in books on the first floor, ditto 
for coats on the second floor, vendor of prohibited en- 
gravings on the third, Samanon was a money-lender on 
ail. None of the personages introduced into Hoffmann's 
novels, not one of Walter Scott's infernal misers, can 
compare with what social and Parisian human nature 
had allowed itself to create in this man, — if, indeed, 
Samanon is a man. Lucien could not repress a gesture 
of horror at the aspect of that withered old créature, 
whose bones seemed trying to pieroe through his thor- 
oughly tanned hide, which was blotched with numerous 
green and yellow spots, like a picture of Titian or Paul 
Veronese seen near by. One eye was motionless and 
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Biony, the other sharp and shilling. The miser, who 
appeared to employ the dead eje when disoounting, and 
the other when selling his obscène pictures^ wore a 
small, flat wîg of a black bordering on rasty, beneath 
which his white hair brîstled ; his yellow forehead had 
a threatening aspect ; his cheeks were sunken squarel v 
from the Une of the jaws ; the teeth, still white, showed 
behind his lips, like those of a horse when it yawns. The 
contrast between the eyes and the strange grimacing of 
that mouth gave him an almost ferocious air ; the hairs 
of his beard, hard and sharp, mnst snrely hâve pricked 
like pins. A ragged old coat which had reached the 
stage of tinder, a faded black cravat wom to threads bj^ 
his beard, and exposing a neck as wrinkled as a turkey's, 
showed little désire on the miser's part to modify a sin- 
ister coantenance by the advantages of dress. 

The two journalists found this man seated in a dirty 
office employed in gumming labels on the backs of a 
pile of old books bought apparently at anction. Lucien 
and Lousteau, after exchangiug a glance full of ques- 
tions innumerable excited b}- the mère existence of such 
a being, prescnted Gabusson's letter and the notes of 
Messrs. Fendant and Cavalier. While Samanon was 
reading them another person entered the dark and 
dingy place. This was a well-known man, of distin- 
guished intellect, dressed in an old frockcoat which 
seemed to hâve been eut out of zinc, so solidlfied was 
it by an accretion of many foreign substances. 

'^ I want my coat, my black trousers, and my satin 
waistcoat," he said to Samanon, holding out to him a 
numbered card. 

As soon as Samanon had pulled the brass handle of 
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a bell, a woman, who seemed to be Norman b}' her fresh 
and rosy complexion, came down the stairs. 

'^Lend monsieur his clothes," he said, pointing to 
the distinguished author. *^There is some pleasure in 
dealing with jou ; but one of your friends brought me 
a little young man who brutally tricked me." 

^'Tricked himf oh! ohl" said the author to the 
two journalists, pointing to Samanon with an irresis- 
tibly comie gesture. 

The great writer gave, like the lazzaroni who redeem 
tbeir best clothes on feast-days from the pawn-shops> 
thirty sous into the yellow, wrinkled hand of the broker, 
who dropped them into the drawer of his desk. 

''This is a singular business for youl" said Lon- 
steau to the new-comer, whom he knew, — a victim of 
opium, who lived absorbed in contemplation in a palace 
of enchantment, and either would not or could not any 
longer use his créative powers. 

*^ Samanon lends more on such articles than the pawn- 
brokers do ; and he has, moreover, the awful charity of 
letting you take ont your clothes if there comes a neces- 
sity to wear them," was the answer. *^ I am going to dine 
at the Kellers' to-night with my mistress. It is casier for 
me to get thirty sous to borrow my clothes than two hun- 
dred francs to redeem them ; so I fetch my dress suit, 
which for the last six months has brought in something 
lîke a hundred francs to this charitable usurer. Samanon 
has already devoured my library, book by book." 

''And sou by sou," said Lousteau, laughing. 

'' I '11 give you fifteen hundred francs for those notes ! " 
said Samanon to Lucien. 

Lucien gave a jump as if the broker had thrust a red- 
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hot skewer tlirough his head. Samanon looked the 
notes over carefiilly and examined the dates. 

*' And even then," said the usnrer, '' I must first see 
Fendant, wbo ought to secure them with bocks. Yoa 
are not worth much," he added, looklng at Lucien; 
'^you are living on Coralie, and jour fumiture îs 
attached." 

Lousteau looked at Lucien, who seized his notes and 
darted from the shop to the boulevard, crying ont, 
•' He 's the de vil ! " 

There he turned and contemplated that misérable 
shop, so pitiable and debased with its shelves of 
shabby, dirty books, and the poet asked himself: — 

'' What business is donc there?" 

At that instant the great unknown, who was destined 
to take part ten 3'ears later in the vast but baseless 
enterprîse of the Saint-Simonlans, came out of the 
house extremely well dressed, smlled at the two jour- 
nalists, and accompanied them as far as the passage 
des Panoramas, where he stopped to complète his toîlet 
by having his boots blacked. 

*' When 3'ou see Samanon enter the shop of a pub- 
lisher, a paper-maker, or a printer, you may know they 
are lost," said the author to the journalists. " Samanon 
is the undertaker who has come to take a measure for 
the coffin." 

*' You won't get your notes discounted now?" said 
Etienne to Lucien. 

'* lî Samanon refuses," said the stranger, " no one 
will accept; he is the ultima ratio. Gigonnet, de 
Palma, Werbrust, Gobseck, and other crocodiles who 
float in the Farisian money market, and with whom, 
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sooner or later, ail men with fortunes to make or un- 
make hâve to do, employ him as their scout." 

" If you can't discount your notes at fifly per cent," 
said Etienne, '* there 's another thing you can do." 

" What is that?" asked Lucien. 

^* Give them to Coralie, and let her ask Camusot to 
cash them. Oh! you don't like to, hey?" continued 
Lousteau, as Lucien gave a bound. '^ What childish- 
ness ! How can you let such nonsense outweigh your 
fiiture?" 

^' I shall carry thèse four hundred francs to Coralie, 
at any rate," said Lucien. 

"That 's another follyl" cried Lousteau. "Four 
hundred francs will do no good where you want four 
thousand. Better keep out enough to get drunk on if 
you lose, and play the rest." 

" That 's good advice," said the stranger. 

They were ten feet from Frascati's, and the words 
had a magnetic charm. The two friends went up the 
stairs and began to play. At first they won three 
thousand francs ; then lost to five hundred ; then went 
up to three thousand seven hundred. Hère they dropped 
again to five francs ; then went up to two thousand ; 
risked them, double or quits, on the even number ; the 
even number had not passed for five rounds, and they 
punted the whole sum ; the uneven came out Lucien 
and Lousteau rushed down the staircase of that famous 
resort, having wasted two hours in destructive émo- 
tions. They had kept back one hundred û-ancs. On 
the steps of that well-known little portico, with its two 
columns supporting the tin canopy which many an eye 
has contemplated in hope and in despair^ Lousteau said^ 
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as he noticed Lacien's baming glance, *' Don't let us 
spend more than fifty francs for aupper." 

They tumed back. In one hour they had three thon- 
sand francs. Thèse they punted on the red, which had 
passed five times, thinking to reverse their former iU 
luck. Black issaed. It was then six o'clock. 

*^ We can dine for twenty-five francs," said Lucien. 

This new attempt was a brief one ; the twenty-five 
francs were lost in ten tamà. Lucien flung his last 
twenty-five frantically on the number of his own âge 
and won. Nothing can describe the trembling of his 
hand as he took the rake and drew in the coins which 
the banker threw him one by one. He gave ten louis 
to Lousteau, saying : " Get away to Véry's ! " 

Lousteau understood him and went to order dinner. 
Lucien, left alone, placed his thirty remaining louis on 
the red and won. Emboldened by the secret voice to 
which ail gamblers listen, he left the whole sum on the 
red and won again. His stomach became like a fur- 
nace. Not listening this time to the voice, he put his 
twelve hundred francs on the black and lost. He then 
felt within him that delicious sensation which suc- 
ceeds the dreadful agitations of gamblers when, having 
nothing more to lose, they leave the fiaming palace 
of their spasmodic dream. He rejoined Lousteau at 
Véry's, where he hurled himself (to use La Fontaîne's 
expression) into cookery, and drowned his cares in 
wine. At nine o'clock he was so completely drunk 
that he could not understand why his porter in the rue 
de Vendôme told him to go to the rue de la Lune. 

^'Mademoiselle Coralie has moved to the address 
written on this paper," explained the porter. 
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Lucien, too drunk to be surpriaed by anything, got 
back into the hackney-coach which had brougbt him, 
and ordered the man to drive to the rue de la Lune, 
making jokes to bimself as he went along on that 
attractive name. 

During that morning the failore of the Panorama- 
Dramatique had become known. Coralie, much fright- 
ened, hastened to get permission of her creditors to aell 
the furniture to old Cardot, who was willing to put 
Florentine into the apartment Coralie paid off every- 
thing, and satisfied the owner of the house. While thia 
opération, which she called her '' grand washing day/' 
went on, Bérénice was fùrnishing with a few indispen- 
sable articles a little apartment of three rooms on the 
fourth floor of a house in the rue de la Lune, which was 
dose to Condie's new théâtre, the Gymnase. Hère she 
awaited Lucien, having saved fh>m the shipwreck her 
love and twelve hundred francs in money. Lucien, 
Btill intoxicated, related ail his troubles to Coralie and 
Bérénice. 

" You did right, my angel," said Coralie. " Béré- 
nice can make Braulard take those notes." 

The next day Coralie outdid herself in love and ten* 
demess, as if to compensate her lover with the best 
treasures of her heart for the indigence of thîs new 
home. She glowed with beauty ; her hair escaped from 
the white silk foulard twisted round it ; her eyes were 
laughing ; her words as gay as the beams of the rising 
Sun which came through the Windows as if to gild their 
poverty. The room, which was quite décent, had a 
pale-green paper with a red border; there were two 
mirrors, — one over the fireplace, another over the 
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bareaa. A cheap carpet, boaght by Bérénice with her 
own savings, hid the bare brick floor. The clothea of 
the lovera were put away in a wardrobe with a glass 
door and in the bureau. The mahogany fumiture was 
covered with a blue cotton stuff. Bérénice had saved 
from the 8hipwreck*a clock and two vases, four pairs of 
forks and spoons, and six silver teaspoons. The dining- 
room, which was next to the bedroom, was like that of 
a clerk living on a salary of twelve hnndred francs. 
The kitchen was on the other side of the landing. 
Bérénice had a bedroom upstairs in the garret. The 
rent was only three hundred francs. This misérable 
house had no porte-cochère ; the porter's lodge was in 
an angle of the entrance, where, through a small sash- 
window, he kept watch over the seventeen différent 
tenants of the house. This beehive was what notariés 
call a productive investment. Lucien saw a secretary, 
an armchair, pens, paper, and ink, ail ready for him. 
The gayety of Bérénice, who counted on the engage- 
ment at the Gymnase, that of Coralie, who was studying 
her part^ tied with a light-blue ribbon, drove away the 
anxiety and the sadness of the now sober poet 

*' Provided no one finds ont about our fall," he said, 
^^ we shall come out of it ail right. After ail, we hâve 
four thousand five hundred francs to the fore ! I shall 
negotiate those notes, and I am going to make the most 
of my new position on the royalist newspapers. To- 
morrow we inaugurate the ^ Réveil.' I now understand 
joumalism thorougblj*. You'U see I shall make my 
mark ! " 

Coralie, who saw only love in thèse words, kissed the 
lips that said them. 
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XXII. 

CHANGE OP FRONT. 

At this instant, when Bérénice had drawn the table 
before the fire, and served a modest breakfast consisting 
of Bcrambled eggs, two cntlets, and coffee and cream, a 
knock was heard on the door. Three sincère friends — 
Daniel d'Arthèz, Léon Giraud, and Michel Chrestien 
— appeared to the astonished eyes of Lucien, who^ 
deeply touched by their visit^ begged them to Btay and 
share his breakfast 

" No,'' said d'Arthèz, '^ we hâve corne on a more 
serions matter than mère consolation. We know ail, 
for we hâve been to the rue de Vendôme. You know 
my political opinions, Lucien. Under any other cir» 
cumstances I should rejoice to see you adopting my 
convictions ; but in the situation where you hâve placed 
yourself by writing for the libéral joumals, you cannot 
pass into the ranks of the ultras without injuring your 
character and perhaps destroying your future. We 
hâve come to beg you, in the name of our friendship, 
weakened though it bas been lately, not to suUy your- 
self in this way. Tou hâve attacked the Right, the 
Romanticists, and the government; you cannot now 
défend either the Bomanticists, the government, or the 
Rjght." 

«' The reasons that actuate me are those of a higher 
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order of thonght," said Lucien. ** The end will jos- 
tifj aU." 

*^ Perhaps you do not fùlly onderstand the situation/' 
said Léon Giraud. ^^The goveroment, the court, the 
Bourbons, the absolutist party, — call it, if you prefer 
a comprehensive expression, the System opposed to the 
constlttttional System^ — which is divided into many 
divergent fractions as regards the means of smothering 
the Révolution, is of one mind as to the neceasity of 
curbing the press. The 'Réveil/ the 'Fondre,' thô 
^Drapeau Blanc,' were ail started for the express 
purpose of replying to the calumnies, insults, and sar- 
casms of the libéral press, — which," he added, making 
a parenthesis, ^*I do not approve of ; and this dégra- 
dation of our sacred mission is precisely what is leading 
us to publish a grave and dignified paper, the respect* 
able and worthy influence of which will be felt before 
long, — well, this ministerialist and royalist artillery in 
which you are about to enlist is only a first attempt at 
reprisais, undertaken to give back thrust for thrust and 
wound for wound. What do you think will be the end 
of it, Lucien? The majority of subscribers are with 
the Left. In Joumalism, as in war, victory is on the 
side of the big battalions. You will be the scoundrels, 
the liars, the enemies of the people; the other side 
will be the defenders of the nation, honorable men, 
martyrs; though more hypocritical, it may be, more 
treacherous, than you. Ail this will only increase the 
perniciouB influence of the press, by legitimatizing itd 
already odious methods. Insults and personalities will 
become its acknowledged right, adopted to swell sub« 
scriptions and sanctioned by reciprocal custom. Wheu 
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the evil beoomes obvious to its flillest extent, restric- 
tive and prohibitory laws and the censorsliip — firat 
imposed after the assassination of the Duc de Berry, 
and withdrawn since the opening of the Chambers — 
will retam. Do you know what the French people will 
think of ail this? They will listen to the insinuations 
of the libéral press ; they will believe that the Bourbons 
mean to attack and overthrow the material résulta of 
the Révolution, and they will rise in their might some 
day and overthrow the Bourbons. Not only are you 
now soilîng your name, your life, but you are putting 
yourself on the losing side. You are too young ; too 
new to the ways of the press ; you don't know enongh 
of the secret springs and passwords ; you hâve already 
excited too much Jealousy to stand the hue and cry 
they '11 make against you in the libéral joumals. Ton '11 
be swept away by the fnry of parties^ whioh are still in 
the paroxysms of fever ; only, their fever has passed 
from the brutal actions of 1815 and 1816 into the ideas 
and wordy struggles of the Chambers and the llcense 
of the press." 

^' My fhends," said Lucien, <^ I am not the feather- 
weight, the poet you take me for. Whatever happens 
politically, I shall hâve won an advantage which no 
triumph of the libéral party could ever give me. By 
the time that triumph is yours," he added to Michel 
Chrestien, " my future wiU be secure." 

''We shall eut off— your hair," said Chrestien, 
laughing. 

*^I shall hâve children by that time," said Lucien; 
*' and if you eut off my head, theirs will be on their 
shoulders." 
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The three friends did not take his meaning; they 
had no means of kDOwing that his interooarse with the 
great world had developed to the highest degree his 
pride of birth and ail the aristocratie vanities. The 
poet saw, not without some reason, a great fortune in 
his beauty and his talents when supported b}' the name 
and titie of Comte de Rubemprë. Madame d'Espard, 
Madame de Bai^eton, and Madame de Montcomet 
held him bj that thread as a ehild holds a cockchafer. 
Lucien was flying in a given circle. The words, '^ He 
is one of us ; he thinks rightly/' said three da3's earller 
in the salon of Mademoiselle des Touches, and foUowed 
bj the congratulations on his conversion of the Ducs 
de Lenoncourt, de Navarreins, and de Grandlieu, of 
Kastignac, Blondet, the beautiful Duchesse de Man- 
frigneuse, the Comte d'Ësgrignon, ail persons of the 
highest influence in the royalist partj, had completely 
tumed his head. 

*' Then there 's no more to be said," replied D'Arthëz, 
sadly. ^^ You will find it barder than most men to keep 
yourself pure and retain your self-respect. I know you.. 
Lucien ; you will suffer deeply when you see j'ourself 
despised by the very persons to whom you are sacri- 
ficing yourself." 

The three friends bade him good-by, but they did not 
ofler him their hands. Lucien sat silent and thoughtful 
for some minutes after their departure. 

''Come, don't think of those ninnies any more," 
said Coralîe, springing on his knee, and throwîng her 
beautiful 3'oung arms about his neck. ^' They take life 
seriously, and life is fnn. Besides, you '11 soon be 
Comte Lucien de Rubempré. I '11 go and bewitch the 
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chanoellor if jou like. I know how to catch that liber- 
tine of a des Lupeaulx and make him get jour ordi- 
nance signed. Did n*t I tell joa that if you ever wanted 
a stepping-stone to reach jour ends you should hâve 
my dead body?" 

The nezt day Lnden's name appeared as one of the 
contribators to the " Réveil." The name was announced 
in the prospectas as a conquest, and scattered broad- 
cast in a handred thousand copies. Lnden went to the 
great inaugural banquet, which lasted nine hours, at 
Roberts's, next door to Frascati's. The entîre chorus of 
the royalist press were présent, — Martainville, Auger, 
Destains, and a crowd of authors still living who in 
those days did (in the consecrated phrase) ^'religion 
and monarchy." 

*' We are going to give it to them, those libérais 1 " 
said Hector Merlin. 

*' Gentlemen," said Nathan, who had enroUed him- 
self under the new banner, thinking that he had better 
bave the authorities for than against him in a theatrical 
enterprise he was then contemplating, *' if we do make 
war upon them, let us make it serîously; don't fire 
powder only I Attack ail the classic and libéral writers 
without distinction of âge or sex ; make them ail run 
the gatmtlet of our satire, — and no quarter I ** 

'^But let us be honorable, and tum our backs on 
présents, tickets, bribes from publishers. Let us make 
a Bestoration in journalism." 

"Pooh!" said Martainville; ^^Justem et tenacem 
proposai virum ! Let us be implacable and withering ! 
l'il take Lafayette and show him for what he is,^- 
Harlequln the First I " 

24 
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<'And I," said Laden, ^^will take the heroes of the 
^ Constitatîonnel/ Sergent Mercier, the complète works 
of Monsieur de Jony, and the UioBtrious orators of the 
Left" 

War to the death was resolved, and nnânimonBlj 
Toted at one o'dock in the moming by editors and 
Btaff, whose ideas and divergences were by that time 
drowned in a bowl of flaming punch. 

^^Well, weVe had a famous religions and monar- 
chical debauch ! " said one of the noted writers among 
the romanticists as the party separated. 

This now historié saying, repeated by a publisher 
who was présent at the dinner, appeared the next day 
in the *' Miroir/' where the révélation was attributed to 
Lucien. 

This défection was the signal for a terrible nproar in 
the libéral newspapers. Lucien became their bête^oire, 
and he was inveighed against in the cruelest manner. 
The misfortunes of his sonnets were brought up, and 
the public were informa that Dauriat preferred to 
lose the money he had paid for them rather than risk 
their publication. Lucien was called ''the poet sane 
poems." 

One moming, in the very journal in which he had 
made his brilliant first appearance, the haplesA great 
znan read the foUowing Unes, written exdusively for 
him, for the public, of course, oould not understand 
their meaning: — 

*< If the publisher Dauriat persista in not publishing the 
sonnets of our French Petrarch, we shall act as gênerons 
enexnies and open our oolumns to thèse poems, which must 
be piquant, judging by the one we hère présent." 
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This vras a parody on one of bis sonnets, malîcioasly 
entitled <^The Thistle " (Chardon), and ending with the 
line : — 

*< And asses only corne tx> share the feast I ** 

As he read this terrible attack, the poet wept bot 
tears. 

VemoQ^ in bis paper, talked of Lucien's passion for 
play, and mentioned ^'The Archer of Charles IX." as 
an anti-national work in whiob the aathor took the side 
of the Catholic throat-cuttera against the Calvinist yio- 
tims. In the short course of one week the attack 
became bitter. Lucien relied on bis friend Lonsteau, 
to whom he had lent a thousand francs, and with whom 
be had certain secret agreements. But Lousteau was 
now Lucien's swom enemy; we must bere relate why. 

For the last three months Nathan had been in love 
with Florine ; but he did not know how to get her away 
f^om Loustean, who was wholly dépendent on her. In 
the distress and despair to which the actress was re- 
duced by the failure of the Panorama and the loss of 
her engagement, together with the loss of Matifat, 
Nathan went to see Coralie, and asked her to get 
Florine a part in a play of bis that was soon to be 
brought ottt at the Gymnase. Then be curried favor 
with Florine on the strength of obtaining for her this 
engagement Florine, led by ambition, yielded. Sbe 
had had snfficient time to fathom Lousteau. Nathan 
was an ambitions man both in literature and politics,— 
a man wbose energy was equal to bis desires ; wbereas 
Lousteau's vices had now destroyed bis will. The 
actress, determined to recover her dasbing appearance, 
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gave Nathan Matifat*8 letters, whîch the drn^iat was 
made to buj for that sixth of the paper which Finot 
had been so anxions to obtain. Florine then moved 
into a fine apartment in the rue Hauteville, and took 
Nathan openly in face of the whole journalistic and 
theatrical world as her protector. Lousteau was so 
terribly OTercome by this event that he wept at the 
close of a dinner whîch his fHends had given to console 
him. They ail agreed that Nathan had played his own 
game. Some of them^ like Finot and Vernoa, had long 
known the dramatist's passion for Florine ; but every 
one declared that Lucien had jocke^'ed the affair at the 
Gymnase, and in so doing had betrayed Lousteau's 
confidence and the sacred laws of friendship. The 
spirit of party, they said, and the désire to serve his 
new royalist friends, was at the bottom of it 

*^ Nathan was carried away by the logic of passion ; 
but that ' great man of the provinces/ as Blondet calls 
him, only thinks of selfish gain," cried Bixiou. 

Thus the destruction of Lucien — that intruder, that 
little scamp who expected to outdo every one — was 
unanimously resolved upon and carefuUy planned. 
Vernou, who hated Lucien, agreed not to let him up. 
Finot accused Lucien of preventing him fh)m making 
fifty thousand francs by betraying the secret of Matîfat's 
letters to Nathan. Florine, in order to propitiate Finot, 
made Nathan sell him the sixth of the paper for fifteen 
thousand francs ; but Lousteau, of course, lost his three 
thousand, and he never forgave Lucien that blow to 
his pocket The wounds of self-love become incurable 
when the oxide of silver gets into them. 

No words can describe, no représentations picture, 
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the rage of writers when their self-Iove is wounded, nor 
the energy which takes possession of them when the 
poisoned arrows of sarcasm pierce their own skins. 
Those whose splrit of résistance is ronsed by the attack 
succumb quickly. Calm men, able to bear in mind that 
the injurions article is certain to drop into the gulf of 
oblivion, are those who display true literary courage. 
So at first sight the weak will seem strong, but their 
strength is of short duration. During the first fort- 
night Lucien rained a storm of articles in the ro^-alist 
papers, where he shared the work of criticism with 
Hector Merlin. Every day he fired his wit from the 
ramparts of the '^ Réveil," aided therein by Martainville, 
the only one of his new friends who served him without 
some hidden purpose of his own, and who was not in the 
secret of agreements between the journalists of both 
aides, either at Dauriat's in the Galeries de Bois, or 
behind the scènes of a théâtre, after drinking at some 
revel. 

When Lucien went to the foyer of the Vaudeville he 
was no longer treated as a friend ; none but the men of 
his new party shook hands with him, though Nathan, 
Hector Merlin, and Théodore GaiUard, fraternized openly 
with Finot, Vernou, Lousteau, and others of their set 
who went by the name of '^ good fellows." At the time 
of which we write, the foyer of the Vaudeville was the 
headquarters of literary scandai, — a sort of boudoir 
frequented by the men of ail parties, political magnâtes, 
and magistrates. On one occasion the Judge of a court, 
who had reprimanded a colleague for sweeping the 
green-room with his robe, was seen robe to robe with 
the rebuked lawyer in the foyer of the Vaudeville. Finot 
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wafi there eveiy eyening. Loosteau had ended bj 
shaking hands with Nathan. When Lucien had the 
time and the calmness, he stodied the behavior of hi9 
enemies, and reoc^ized — unhappy lad! — tbeir im- 
placable coldness to him. 

In those days party spirit engendered hatreds that 
were far more bitter than they are to-day. To-day thq 
springs of everything are less tant; oriticism, after 
slashing a man's book, shakes hands with him; the 
victim is forced to embraoe his scarifier under fear 
of the rod of ridicule. If he refuses, a writer is held tp 
be poor oompany, — ungracious, eaten up with vanity, 
unapproachable, ill-natured, rancoroas. To-day, when 
an author gets a stab in the back, when he just escapes 
a trap laid for him by a devilish hypocrisy, or becomes 
the victim of some treachery, he hears his enemies 
wishing him '^ good-evening," and claiming his respect, 
possibly his friendship. Âll is excusable and justifiable 
now that virtue has been transformed into vice, and 
certain vices set up as virtues. The leaders of opposite 
opinions speak to each other in dulcet tones and cour- 
teous phrases. But in thèse other times of which we 
speak it required some courage for certain royalist 
writers and some libéral writers to meet in the same 
théâtre. Hateful provocations were given. Glances 
were loaded like pistols; a single spark was offcen 
enough to produce a quarrel. Imprécations could be 
heard on the entrance of men who were particularly 
obnoxious to either side ; for there were then but two 
parties, — royalists and libérais (romanticists and clas- 
slcists), — one hatred in two forms ; a hatred which fully 
ezplained the scaffolds of the Convention. 
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Lucien, now transforineâ into a rojalist and a fbrious 
romanticist, fh>m the libéral and violent Yoltairean un- 
der which guise he bad made bis first appearanoe, found 
himself beneatb tbe weigbt of ail tbe enmities wbicb 
bung above tbe bead of tbe man most abborred by tbe 
libérais of tbe day, namely, Martainville, tbe fonnder 
of ** Le Drapeau Blano," and tbe only man wbo really 
stood by bim' and liked bim. Tbis support was an 
injury to Lucien* Parties are ungrateful to tbeir scouts ; 
tbey willingly abandon tbeir forlom bopes. In politics 
above ail it is necessary to keep witb tbe rank and file 
of tbe army. One of tbe cbief injuries tbe little jour- 
nals did to Lucien was tbe malicious coupling of bis 
name witb tbat of Martainville. It was tbis tbat really 
tbrew tbem into eacb otber's arms. 

Tbeir ftiendsbip, real or artificial, eamed tbem two 
spiteful articles written by Félicien Vernou, wbo was 
bitterly jealous of Lucien's success in tbe great world, 
baving beard some rumof of bis approacbing rise in 
rank, — a rumor wbicb soon spread among bis former 
comrades. Tbe poef s treacbery was tben still more bit- 
terly denounced, and embellisbed witb aggravating cir- 
cumstances. Lucien was called tbe Little Judas, and 
Martainville tbe Great Judas ; for, as will be remem- 
bered, be was accused, rigbtly or wrongly, of baving 
betrayed tbe Pont du Pecq to tbe allied armies. Lucien 
remarked witb a laugb to des Lupeaubc tbat as for bim 
be bad often betrayed tbe pons asinonim. Lucien's 
luxury^ bollow as it was and resting on expectations, 
was another offence $ bis enemies could not forgive bim 
bis carriage (for to tbeir minds be still roUed in it), nor 
bis splendors of tbe me de Vendôme. Tbey ail felt 
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instinctiyelj that a man so joang, handsome, brillianty 
and oorrupted bjthem, mast sncceed in his new career, 
and thej used ail means to overthrow Mm. 

Some days before Coralie was to make her first 
appearanoe at the Gymnase, Lacien went arm in arm 
with Hector Merlin to the foyer of the Vaadeville. 
Merlin scolded his friend for having helped Nathan in 
the Florine affair. 

'^Yoa hâve made mortal enemies of Lousteau and 
Nathan both," he said. '^I gave yon sound advioe 
and you would not profit by it. You hâve glven away 
praises and done a benefit, and you will be cruclly 
punished for a kind action. Florine and Coralie can 
never continue on good terms together after they corne 
on the same stage ; one will always be wanting to get 
the better of the other. You hâve only our journals to 
protect Coralie. Nathan, besides his advantage as the 
writer of plays, can control the libéral papers in theatri- 
cal matters; he has been much longer in journalism 
than you hâve." 

This speech was an écho of certain secret fears which 
had found their way into Lucien's mind. He did not 
find either in Nathan or in Théodore Gaillard the frank- 
ness and confidence to which he thought he had a right 
But how could he complain, being so recently con- 
verted? Gaillard alarmed him by hinting that new- 
comers must give proofs of sincerity for a long time 
before the party could trust them. The poet became 
aware of a jealousy within the Unes of the miDisterial 
and royalist journals which he had never once thought 
of, — the jealousy of men when a new-comer appears to 
share the cake before them ; giving them a likeness to 
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dogs over a bone : the same growls, the same attitudes, 
the same nature. Thèse writers were ail pulling secret 
wires to injure each other's standing with the authori- 
ties. Lukewarmness was a common accusation ; to get 
rid of a competitor there was no perfidy they would not 
commit The libérais had not this spécial cause of 
intestine struggle, because they were far removed from 
power and public patronage. The more he saw of this 
inextricable network of ambitions, the less courage 
Lucien had to draw his sword and eut the meshes, 
although he knew very well he had not the patience 
to disentangle them. He oould never hâve been the 
Aretino, the Beaumarchais, the Fréron of his day ; he 
simply clung to his one désire, — to obtain his letters- 
patent, — feeling well assured that such a restoration 
of name and title would bring him a good marriage. 
His future would then dépend only on some fortunate 
chance which his personai gifbs would further. 

But, unluckily for him, Lousteau knew his secret and 
how to wound him mortally ; and it happened that on 
this evening when Merlin and Lucien had come togetlier 
to the Vaudeville, Etienne had prepared for the latter a 
fatal trap in which the lad was fated to be caught. 

^' Hère 's our handsome Lucien," said Finot, drag- 
ging des Lupeaulx, with whom he was talking, up to 
Lucien, whose hand he took with a specious show of 
friendship. '^ I don't know an instance of such success 
as his. In Paris fortune is of two kinds: material 
fortune, — money, which ail the world can pick up; 
and moral fortune, — connections, position, access to 
a Society inapproachable by some, no matter what their 
material fortune may be. Now, my friend — " 
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** Our friend I " said des Lupeaulz, with a flattering 
look at Laciec. 

'^ Our friend," resamed Fînot, patting Locien's hand, 
«« bas made a brilliant record in this last respect. Lu- 
cien ha» greater means, more talent^ more wit, than ail 
his detractors put together, — and beautj to boot His 
old friends can't forgive him his successes ; they ascribe 
them to luck." 

'^Suoh luck," said des Lupeaulz, ^^ does n't oome to 
fools or weakiings. Can Bonaparte's career be called 
luck? There were twenty gênerais above him wanting 
to command the army of Italy, just as there are a hun- 
dred young men at this moment who long to vîsit 
Mademoiselle des Touches, whom I hear, my dear fel- 
low," — he added; tapping Lucien on the ahoulder, — > 
^^ the world gives you for a wife. Ah I you are in high 
favor I Madame d'Ëspard, Madame de Bargeton, and 
Madame de Montcornet are distracted about you. Yoa 
are going to-night to Madame Firmiani's êoirée^ are 
you not? and to-morrow to the Duchesse de Grandlieu's 
rout?" 

*' Yes," said Lucien. 

*' Allow me to présent to you a young banker, Mon« 
sieur du Tillet, a man like yourself, who has made a 
fine fortune in a short time." 

Lucien and du Tillet bowed and entered into conver- 
sation ; the banker asked Lucien to dinner. Finot and 
des Lupeaulx, two men of equal calibre, and who knew 
each other sufSciently well to always remain friends, 
walked away, leaving Lucien, Merlin, du Tillet, and 
Nathan conversing, and seated themselyes on one of 
the sofas of the foyer. 
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"My dear frîend," said Fînot to des Lupeanlx, " tell 
me the truth. Is Lucien really and truly protected by 
great inflaence? He bas become the bête-noire of my 
staff of writers ; and before I give in to their oonspira- 
cies I want to know from you whether I had better 
stand by him and serre him, or let him go." 

Hère des Lupeaulx and Finot looked at each other 
durîng a momentary pause with significant attention. 

^' You don't suppose," said des Lupeaulx, ^^ that the 
Marquise d*Espard, du Châtelet, and Madame de Barge- 
ton baye forgiven Lucien's attacks? No; they bave 
drawn him into the royalist part}' merely to silence him. 
They are ail trying to find some pretext for getting out 
of the promises with which they hâve lured him. If 
you can find a way you would do them the greatest 
service, which would not be forgotten. Lucien might 
bave made terms with bis worst enemy. Madame de 
Bargeton, in the beginning, by stopping those attacks 
on conditions ail women like to be forced into. He is 
young and handsome, and he had it in bis power to 
make her présent hatred love. He would then bave 
been Comte de Rubempré ; the ' Cuttle-fish ' would bave 
got him an appointment in the Household, or a sinécure 
of some kind. Lucien would bave made a charming 
reader to Louis XYIII., or librarian somewbere, or 
Master of pétitions. But the little fool missed bis 
chance. Perhaps that is really the thing she won't 
now forgive. Instead of imposing conditions as he 
might bave donc, he bas now to submit to them. Cora- 
lie bas ruined him. If she were not bis mistress, he 
would bave wanted Madame de Bargeton again, and he 
would bave had her." 
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''So we maj as well knock him over?" said Fiuot. 

*^How will 3'ou do it?" asked des Lupeaulx, indif- 
ferently, determined to get some crédit for this service 
from the Marquise d'Espard. 

'^ There 's a signed agreement which obliges Lucien 
to Write a certain number of articles for my paper. 
He '11 do them ail the more readily becausc he bas n't a 
penny. If the Keeper of the Seals were stung b}- some 
sharp article, and made to think that Lucien wrote it» 
he would déclare him unworthy of the king's kiudness. 
There is some such scheme on hand ; and in order to 
make this great man of the provinces lose his head 
entirely, Coralie is to be attacked. He will see his 
mistress hissed and left without a part If the letters- 
patent are not granted, we can make the most of that, 
and talk of his aristocratie pretensions and his father 
the apothecary. Lucien*s courage is only skin-deep; 
he'll give in, and go back whence he came. Nathan 
has made Florine sell me that sîxth of my journal which 
Matifat owned. I bave bought out the paper-maker, so 
that Dauriat and I are now the sole proprietors. We 
can manage, you and I, to turn the paper into the ser- 
vice of the court. I protected Nathan and Florine in 
order to get m}' sixth ; they hâve let me bave it, and I 
must make them some retum. But before deciding on 
any course, I wanted to know from you exactly what 
Lucien's chances are.'' 

'^Ha, ha!" laughed des Lupeaulx, '*I like men of 
your sort 1 " 

'* Well, can you get Florine a permanent situation?" 
said Finot to the Master of pétitions. 

^' Yes ; but you must rid us of Lucien. De Marsay 
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and Rastignac both déclare they cannot stand him any 
longer." 

"Sleep in peace," said Finot; <' Lucien won't be 
able to get an article into any of the papers in defence 
of hlmself and Coralie except Martainville's. One 
paper against ail is helpless." 

^^ I will give you a raw spot in the Eeeper of the 
Seals ; bat be sure you let me see the article before you 
publish it." 

So saying, des Lupeaulx lefb the théâtre. Finot went 
over to Lucien ; and in the good-natured, kindly tone 
b}^ which 80 many persons were taken in, he declared 
that in spite of Lucien's change of opinion he could not 
give up the articles that were due to him ; for his part, 
he liked a man who was bold enough to make such a 
change. Lucien and he would continue to meet in the 
world, and there were always a thousand little services 
they could do each other. Lucien needed a trusty man 
in the libéral party to attack the ministerialists or the 
roj^alists who gave him trouble. 

'^If they play you false, what will you do?" said 
Finot» ending his discourse. ^' If some minister, think- 
ing he has you by the halter of apostacy, no longer fears 
you, and sends you to the right-about, you '11 want a 
few dogs to bite his calves. Well, it is war to the knife 
between you and Lousteau, who demands your head ; 
and you and Vernou don't speak. I am the only real 
friend lefl to you. It is a rule with me to live on good 
terms with men who are really strong-minded. You 
will be able to do for me in the world you are now 
entering the équivalent of the services I shall do for 
you in the press. Meantime, business before ail I Send 
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me the articles agreed npon; make them purely lite- 
raiy, and then they won't compromise you with jour 
new friends/' 

Lucien saw nothing but friendship mingled with 
shrewd calculations of self-interest in thèse proposais 
of Finot, whose flattery, together with that of des 
Lupeaulx, had put him in high good-homor. He 
thanked Finot 1 
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xxm. 

THE FATAL WEEK* 

In the lives of ambitions men and ail those who oan 
only sucoeed by the help of men and things, and by a 
Une of conduct carefully planned, followed, and oon- 
sistently maintained, there oomes a cruel moment when 
some Btrange power, I know not wbat, sabjects them 
to harsh trials. Ail things fail them at once ; on ail 
sides the threads of life are broken or suddenly en- 
tangled ; misfortnnes appear at every point. When a 
man loses his head in the midst of this moral oonfbsion 
he is lost. Those who are able to resist the first revoit 
of circumstanees, who stiffen themselves to let the 
whirlwind pass, who by some mighty effort can escape 
into the safety of a hlgher sphère, are the really strong- 
minded of the earth. Every man, nnless he is bom 
rich, has what we must call his fktal week. For Na- 
poléon that week was the retreat fh)m Moscow. 

This cruel moment now came to Lucien. He had 
been too Incky ; eveiything had snoceeded for him so 
fari in the world and in literature. Tes, he had been 
too lucky ; he was now to see men and things tuming 
against him. 

The first blow was the sharpest and cmellest of ail ; 
it stmck him where he thought he was invulnérable^ — 
in his heart and in his love. Coralie might not be 
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intelligent ; bnt she was gifted with a noble soal and 
the faculty of bringing it into view by those inspira- 
tional movements wbich are the sign of a great actress. 
Thîs strange phenomenon, unless it becomes habituai 
by long practice, is subject to the caprices of tempéra- 
ment, and often to an innate modesty which controls 
young actresses. Inwardly ingenuoas and timid, oui- 
wardly bold and free as a comedîan must be, Coralie, 
fall of her love, experienced a réaction of her woman^s 
heart under the mask of her professioa The art of 
representing feelings — that splendid falsity I — had net 
yet trinmphed over the nature within her. She felt 
ashamed of giving to the public that which belonged 
only to her love. Besides, she had the weakness of ail 
true women; though she felt she had the power of 
commanding the stage, she wanted the évidence of suc- 
cess. Aft'aid of facing an audience which might not sym- 
pathize with her, she trembled every time she went upon 
the stage, and the coldness of the public would hâve 
paralyzed her. This terrible émotion made every new 
part as alarming to her as a first appearance. Applause 
gave her a sort of intoxication, useless to her self love, 
but absolutely indispensable for her courage. A mur- 
mur of disapprobation, or even the silence of an inat- 
tentive audience, lessened her faculties. A full and 
interested house, kindly and admiring glanées, electri- 
fied them. She then put herself into communication 
with the best qualities of the soûls before her, and felt 
the power of moving and exciting them. Thîs twofold 
condition is indicative of the nervous tempérament and 
constitution of genius, and it also plainly shows the 
delicacy of nature and the tendemess of this poor chlld. 
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Lucien had ended by comprehending and appreciating 
the treasures of that heart ; he Baw how truly his mis- 
tress was still a young girl. 

Unfitted for the wiliness of an actress, Coralie was 
incapable of defending hersclf against the rivalry and 
green-room manœavres of Florine, — a woman as dan- 
gerous and depraved as her friend was simple and 
gênerons. Parts had to seek Coralie; she was too 
proud to court authors and submit to their dishonor- 
able conditions, or yield to the first journalist who 
threatened her with his pen and his love. Talent, 
already so rare in the amazing art of the comedian, is 
only one condition of success. Talent is even injurions 
for a long time unless accompanied by a certain genius 
for intrigue which was wholly lacking to Coralie. Fore- 
seeing the suflferings his friend must endure on her first 
appearance at the Gymnase, Lucien desired at any oost 
to secure her triumph. The money which remained 
from the sale of their furniture, that which he had 
eamed by his articles, ail went in the cost of costumes, 
the arrangement of her dressing-room, and the many 
expenses of a first appearance. 

A few days before the crucial night, Lucien took a 
humiliating step, to which his loye induced him. He 
took the notes of Fendant and Cavalier and went to the 
Cocon-d'Or, in the rue des Bourbonnais, to ask Camusot 
to cash them. The poet was not yet so corrupted that 
he could calmly make this appeal. Many an anguish 
he lefb upon the way, paving it with dreadful thoughts 
as he said to himself altemately : " I wiU I " "1 will 
not I " 

Nevertheless, he did enter the little oold, dark ofiace, 

26 
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lighted onlj from an inner court, where sat, not the 
lover of Coralie, the jovial» icUe libertine, the easily 
fooled Camusot whom he knew, but the grave father 
of a family, the wily mercbant, powdered with virtue, 
and masked bj the judicial pruderj- of a magistrate in 
the commercial courts ; protected, too, by his dignitj* as 
master of the establishment, and surrounded by clerka, 
cashiers, and ail the paraphernalia of a great trade. 
Lucien trembled from head to foot as he approached 
him ; for the worthy merchant gave him the insolcntly 
indiffèrent look he had already seen in the eyes of the 
money-changers. 

'' Hère are some notes ; and I should be under the 
greatest obligations if you would take them from me, 
monsieur," he sud, standing before the merchant, who 
remained seated. 

^'You hâve taken something from mci monsieur," 
said Camusot ; ^' I do not forget it." 

Lucien explained Coralie's position in a low voice, 
stooping close to the merchant, who could hear the 
palpitating heart of the humbled poet. It was not 
Camusot's intention or désire that Coralie should faiL 
WhUe listeniug he examined the signatures to the 
notes and smiled ; he was a judge in the commercial 
court, and he knew the standing of those publishers. 
Nevertheless, he gave Lucien the four thousand ôve 
hundred francs, on condition that he signed a receipt 
for *' Value received in silks." 

Lucien went at once to Braulard, and arrangea 
matters so carefully with him that Coralie'a success 
seemed secure. Braulard promised to come, and did 
corne, to the last rehearsaJ, to arrange the points at 
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which bis ** Romans " should open their batteries and 
produce a triampb. Lucien carried tbe rest of bis 
money to Coralie, ooncealing from ber bis appeal to 
Camusot Tbis relief eased tbe anxieties of tbe poor 
gîrl and Bérénice, wbo by tbis time bad no means of 
Bupplying tbe bousebold. 

Martainville, one of tbe men of tbat day wbo best 
understood tbeatrical matters, bad corne to tbe bouse 
several times to bear Coralie recite ber part. Lucien 
obtained a promise of favorable articles from several of 
tbe dramatic critics of tbe royalist press, and bad no 
suspicion of danger. But tbe evening before tbe one 
on wbicb Coralie was to make ber début at tbe Gym- 
nase, an event bappened tbat was terrible in its effect 
on Lucien's mind. 

D'Artbèz's book bad appeared. Tbe editor-in-cbief 
of Hector Merlin's paper gave it to Lucien to review, 
oonsidering bim tbe man best fitted for tbe purpose. 
He owed bis réputation for tbis class of work to tbe 
articles be bad written on Natban. A number of per- 
sons were in tbe office at tbe time, nearly ail tbe edi- 
torial staff were présent, and Martainville bad come in 
to setUe some point in tbe gênerai warfare declared 
by tbe royalist joumals against tbe libéral joumals. 
Natban, Merlin, and otber contributors to tbe '^ Réveil " 
were talking excitedly of tbe dangerous influence of 
Léon Giraud's semi-weekly paper, — an influence ail 
t)ie more pemicious, tbey said, because its language 
was prudent, Judidous, and moderate. Tbey talked of 
tbe brotberbood in tbe rue des Quatre- Vents, and called 
it a Convention. Tbe royalist joumals bad already 
decided on a systematic war to tbe deatb against tbese 
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dangeroas opponents, who became, in fact, the promol- 
gators of *' the Doctrine," — that fatal sect which over- 
threw the Bourbons afber the day when a contemptible 
vengeance led the most brilliant of the rojalist wrîters 
to ally himself with it. D'Arthèz, whose absolatist opin- 
ions were not known, was included in this anathema 
against the brotherhood, and the publication of his 
book afforded the opportanity of making a first victîm. 
It was to be, as the classic saying is, '^slashed to 
bits." 

Lucien refused to write the article. This refusai 
caused a violent commotion among the important men 
of the royalist party who were présent. They declared 
plainly that Lucien, as a new couvert, had no choice ; 
if it did not suit him to belong to the party of religion 
and monnrchy, he could retum to his former camp. 
Merlin and Martainville took him aside, and pointed 
out that he would sîmply deliver over Coralie to the 
attacks which the libéral joumals were sure to make 
upon her, without the powerful defence of the royalist 
joumals to protect her. As it was, her first appearance 
at the Gymnase would certainly give rise to a violent 
discussion, which would give her the notoriety ail ac- 
tresses sigh for. 

"You don*t understand the matter," said Martain- 
ville, "but I do. She will play for the next three 
months under the cross-fire of our articles, and can then 
earn thirty thousand fVancs in the provinces during her 
holiday. For a scraple — and such scruples will always 
prevent you from becoming anything in politics — you 
will destroy Coralie and your own fature, and throw 
away your means of living." 
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Lacien saw himself forced to choose between Coralie 
and d*Arthèz ; hia mistress was lost unless lie Btrangled 
hls friend in the columns of the royalist newspapers. 

The poor poet went home with death in his soûl. 
He sat down beside the fire in his bedroom and read 
the book, one of the finest in modem literatui*e. Tear 
afber tear fell upon the pages. He hesitated long ; but 
at last he wrote a scofflng article, such as he well knew 
how to Write, taking the book as chiidren take a beautiful 
bird to pluck and mart3'ri2e it. His terrible witieisms 
were of a nature to blast the book. Rcading it once 
more, his better feelings rose again. He rushed through 
Paris at midnight and reached d 'Arthèz's lodgings, saw 
in the window the chaste and humble light he had so 
often looked at with an admiration deseryed by the noble 
constancy of that true^ great man. He had scarcely 
strength to go up the stairs, and stood for a few mo- 
ments motionless on the landing. At last, impelled by 
his guardian angel, he knocked, entered, and found 
d*Arthèz reading without a fire. 

" Your book is sublime ! " cried Lucien, with tears in 
his eyes, '^ and I am ordered to attack it" 

" Poor child, your bread is bitter," said d'Arthèz. 

" I came to ask forgiveness. Keep the secret of this 
visit ; let me go back to hell and to the business of 
devils. Perhaps we can succeed in nothing until we 
tum our hearts to stone." 

'* Always the same ! " said d'Arthèz. 

"Do you think me base? No, d'Arthèz, I am only 
a child mad with love ; " and he explained his position. 

'^ Let me see the article," said d'Arthèz, moved by ail 
that Lucien told him of Coralie. 
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Lucien gave hlm the manuscript. D'Ârthèz read it» 
and could not repress a smile. 

'' What a fatal use of intellect!" he cried ; but he 
checked himself on seeing Lucien, Ijing lu a chair, 
overwhelmed with genuine sorrow. " Will y ou let me 
correct it?" asked d'Arthëz. ^^ I will return it to joa 
to-morrow. Sarcasm dishonors a book, but grave and 
Bober criticism is Bometimes a benefit. I wiU make 
jour article more honorable both to you and to me. 
Besides, no one knows my faults as well as I do 
myself." 

'' In a barren, weary land we sometimes find a fruit 
to slake our thirst; I hâve found one," said Lucien 
weeping, as he threw himself into d'Arthèz's arms and 
kissed him. '' I feel as if I had given you my con- 
science and should get it back some day." 

^' I oonsider periodical repentance a great hypocrisy," 
said d'Arthëz, solemnly; ^'repentance then becomes a 
premium given to wrong-doing. Repentance is a virgin 
act due from our soûls to God; a man who repents 
again and again becomes a sycophant I fear that you 
see only absolutions in your repentance." 

The words were like a thunderbolt to Lucien, who 
walked back slowly to his home. 

The next day he took his article (which d'Arthëz 
had returned to him remodelled) to the paper; but 
from that day forth he was overcome by a melancholy 
he could not always conceaL 

When the evening of Coralie's début came, and he 
saw the Gymnase crowded, he went through ail the 
terrible émotions of a first appearance, aggravated in 
his case by the anzieties of his love. Ail his vanities 
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were at stake ; he looked at the faces in the audience as 
a prisoner examines those of Judge and jury ; a single 
murmor made him shudder, a trifling incident on the 
stage, Coralie's entrances and exits, the slightest in- 
Sections of her voice, agitated him inconceivabl}'. The 
pièce in which she played was one of those that fall, and 
then recover. It fell. When Coralie went on the stage 
she was not applauded, and she felt the coldness of the 
pit In the boxes there was no applause except that of 
Camusot, which was stopped by persons stationed in the 
balcony and galleries caliing, ^^ Hush I hush ! " The 
galleries aiso stopped the daqiteurs each time that they 
delivered salvos, which were evidently forced. Mar- 
tainville applauded courageously, and the hypocritical 
Florine, Nathan, and Merlin did likewise. But the 
play failed. AfLer it was over a crowd pressed into 
Coralie's dressing-room ; but the consolations offered 
only aggravated her distress. She retumed home in 
despair ; more for Lucien than for herself. 

" We were betrayed by Braulard,'' he said. 

Coralie was struck to the heart and attacked with 
fever. The next day it was impossible for her to play ; 
she saw herself stopped short in her career. Lucien 
hid the newspapers and went into the dining-room to 
read them. Ail the critics attributed the failure of the 
pièce to Coralie ; she had presumed too much upon her 
powers ; she had charmed the Boulevards, it was true, 
but she was ont of place at the Gymnase ; she had been 
led on by a laudable ambition, no doubt, but she had not 
rightly estimated her capacity, and had moreover 
misunderstood her part. The criticisms Lucien now 
read on Coralie were written with the same hypocrisy 
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as bis articles on Nathan. A rage like that of Mile 
of Cortona, when he felt his hands caught in the oak 
he had cleft himself, seized npon Lucien ; he turned 
livid ; his so-called friends gave Coralie, in the kindest 
phraseology, the most treacheroos advioe. Thej ad- 
vised her to play certain parts which thej knew to be 
unsuited to her talents. Such wcre the articles of the 
ro3*alist press inspired bj Nathan. As for the libéral 
Journals, thej were fuU of the scom and trenchant criti- 
cism Lucien himself had practised in their columns. 

Coralie heard sobs, and springing from her bed she 
ran to Lucien^ saw the papers, seized them, and read 
them. Afber reading them, she went back to her bed 
and was silent 

Florine was in the conspiracy; she foresaw the re- 
suit, and had learned Coralie's part, havîng Nathan 
for a teacher. The management of the Gymnase was 
desirous of keeping the pla}' upon the stage, and there- 
fore proposed to give Florine Coralie's part The di- 
rector came to see the poor girl, and found her ill and 
depressed ; but when he told her, before Lucien, that 
Florine knew the part and would plaj^ it, for it was im- 
possible, he said, not to give the pièce that evening, 
she sprang up and jumped from her bed, crying out : 

" I will play the part myself ! " 

Then she fainted on the floor. Florine played the 
part and made her réputation by it, for the pièce was 
redeemed. AU the newspapers gave her an ovation, 
and she became from that day the great actress that we 
ail know her. 

Florine's trlumph exasperated Lucien to the last 
degree. 
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*'Â misérable creatare, whose bread 3'oa yourself put 
into her mouth I " he cried. '^ If the Gymnase ehooses, 
it may buy back }'oar engagement I shall be Comte 
de Rubempré, I shall make a fortune, and I will marry 
you." 

" What nonsense ! " said Coralie, with a pallid glance. 

"Nonsense?" cried Lucien; "I tell y ou in a few 
days you shall live in a fine house, and hâve your car- 
riage, and I will write you a rôle." 

He took two thousand fVancs and rushed to Fras- 
cati's. The unhappy man was there for seven hours, 
pursued by furies, though calm and cold outwardly. 
During that day and part of the night he had the most 
diverse vicissitudes ; he won as much as thirty thou- 
sand francs, and lefl the place without a penny. When 
he reached home he found Finot waiting to speak to 
him about his " little articles." Lucien committed the 
great mistake of complaining to him. 

"Ah ! ail is not couleur de rose ! ** said Finot. " You 
made your right-about-face so abruptly that it is no 
wonder you lost the support of the libéral press, which 
is twice as powerful as the ministerial and royalist 
press. No one ought ever to go from one camp to the 
other without having made himself a good bed where 
he can take his comfort for the losses he is sure to meet 
with. * But, in any case, a sensible man goes to see his 
friends and explain his reasons, and take some advice 
on his change of front. His friends may pity him, but 
they will still be comrades (as we are with Nathan aud 
Merlin), and give and take mutual services. Wolves 
don't eat each other. But instead of that, you hâve 
been as innocent as a lamb. You '11 be forced to show 
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yonr teeth to jour new friends if yoa expect to get bite 
or Bup out of them. They are sacrificing you now to 
Nathan. Besîdes thîs, I hear there's a great ontcry 
and scandai in another qaarter about your article against 
d'Arthèz. Marat is a saint compared to you. When 
your book cornes out, it will be attacked and perhaps 
destroyed. By the bye, where is that book? " 

*^ Hère are the last sheets of it," said Lucien, showing 
a packet of proofs. 

'* AU the articles in the ministerial and ultra papers 
against that little d'Arthèz that are not signed are 
attributed to you. The pin-pricks in the ' Réveil * 
against the fratemity in the rue des Quatre- Vents are 
very amusing, and ail the more so because they bring 
blood. But there is a grave and serions political coterie 
behind that paper of Léon Giraud's, — a coterie of men 
to whom power will belong, sooner or later." 

'< I hâve not set foot in the ' Réveil ' office for the last 
week I " exclaimed Lucien. 

" Well, think about my little artides. Write me fifty 
at once, and I 'II pay for them in a lump ; but they must 
hâve the color of my paper." 

Finot then went on to tell Lucien in a casual way 
about a joke they were getting off on the Keeper of the 
Seals, — an anecdote, he said, that was going the rounds 
of the salons. 

To repair his losses at play, Lucien set to work upon 
the articles. In splte of his dépression, he recovered 
much of the vigor and freshness of his mind, and wrote 
thirty of two columns each. After they were flnished he 
went to Dauriat's, knowing that he should find Finot 
there, and wishing to give him the articles privately ; 
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moreoyer, he wanted to make the pablisher ezplain him- 
self as to the non-publication of the " Daisies." He found 
the place fùll of his enemies. Complète silence reigned 
as soon as he entered ; ail conversations ceased. Feel- 
ing himself thus shoved back to the lower ranks of 
journalism, Lacien's courage rose. He said to him- 
self, as he had said to Lousteau in the alley of the 
Luxembourg, — 

**I wiU succeedi" 

Dauriat was neither patronizîng nor kind. He was 
surlj, and stood on his rights. He should bring out 
the ^^ Daisies*' when it suited him ; he was waiting till 
Lucien's position gave them a chance of success ; be- 
sîdes, he had bought the sole right to the poems. When 
Lucien objected that Dauriat was bound by the nature 
of the oontract to bring out the book, the publisher 
maintained the contrary, and declared that he could not 
be held legally to an enterprise he thought a bad one ; 
he alone was the judge of that. Besides, there was one 
way of setUing the matter which every court would 
admit : Lucien might, if he liked, retum the three thou- 
sand francs, take back his book, and sell it to some 
royalist publisher. 

Lucien withdrew, more annoyed by Dauriat's mode- 
rate tone than he had been by his pompons impertinence 
at theîr first meeting. He saw plainly that the ^'Daisies " 
would never be published until he had either the auxil- 
iary force of some powerful connections or had become 
a power in himself. The poet walked slowly home- 
ward, — a prey to a disheartenment which would hâve 
led him to suicide could action hâve followed thought. 
He found Coralie in bed pale and suffering. 
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'^Get her a part^ or she will die ! " said Bérénice^ whîle 
Lucien was dressing to go to the rne du MoDt-Blanc» 
where Mademoiselle des Touches was to give a great 
partj, at which he was sure to meet des Lupeaulx, 
Claude Vignon, Blondet^ Madame d'Ëspard, and Ma- 
dame de Bargeton. 

The party was given for Conti, the famous composer, 
who possessed one of the most beautiful voices ever 
heard off the stage. Cinti-Damoreau, Pasta, Garcia, 
Levasseur, and two or three other voioes oelebrated in 
the great world, were also présent Lncien shpped 
round to the side of the room where Madame d'Espard, 
her cousin, and Madame de Montcomet were seated. 
The unhappj young man assumed a gaj, contented, 
happy manner ; he talked and laughed with ail the ease 
of his splendid days ; he was determined not to seem to 
bave need of the world. He dwelt on the services he was 
now doing to the royalist party, — proved, he said, b}' the 
cries of hatred the libérais were sending after him. 

^^You will be well compensated, my friend/' said 
Madame de Bargeton, with a gracions smile. '^ 60 to 
the chancellor's office the day after to-morrow with 
^ The Héron ' and des Lupeaulx, and obtain 3*our letter»- 
patent The Eeeper of the Seals is to take the papers 
to the château ; but there is to be a council, and he will 
not be back till late. Still, if I know the resuit in the 
course of the evening, I will send to you. Where do 
you live?" 

" I will go to you," said Lucien, ashamed to say that 
he lived in the rue de la Lune. 

" The Ducs de Lenoncourt and Nayarreins spoke ot 
you to the king," said Madame d'Espard. ^^They 
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assured him that yoa were devoting jour talents ab- 
Bolately and unreservedly to tfae rojalist cause, and that 
some great reward should be given to compensate you 
for the persécutions of the libéral party ; and they rep- 
resented that the name and title of de Bubempré, to 
which you bave a right through your mother, would 
receive new lustre through you. The king told bis 
Highness the Keeper of the Seals that he might bring 
him the papers authorizing the Sieur Lucien Chardon to 
bear the name and title of ^ Comte de Rubempré in bis 
quality as grandson, through bis mother, of the last 
count" 

Lucien was moyed to a gratitude which would bave 
softened the feelings of a woman less deeply wounded 
than Louise de Bargeton. Emboldened by bis coming 
success, and by the flattering distinctions which Made« 
moiselle des Touches showed to him, he stayed on till 
two o'clock in the moming, in order to speak to bis 
bostess in private. He had learned in the ofl9ces of the 
royalist joumals that Mademoiselle des Touches was 
secretly oollaborating in a play about to be produced 
for the great marvel of the moment, the little Fay. 
When the salons were empty be led Mademoiselle des 
Touches to a sofa in the boudoir, and told her in so 
touching a manner the misfortunes that had fallen upon 
Coralie and himself that she promised to bave the 
leading part in her play assigned to Coralie. 

The moming after tbis party, whfle Coralie, made 
happy by the promise of a part, was breakfasting witb 
her poet, Lucien sat reading Loustean's paper, in which 
was an epigrammatic yersion of the anecdote said to 
be current on bis Highness the Keeper of the Seals 
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and his wife. The blackest spite lay hîdden beneath 
its incisive wit The king was deverlj exhiblted and 
ridicnled in a way that the law could not toach. Tlie 
following is the taie which the libéral press endeavored 
to represent as a fact, but which reallj only swelled the 
Dumber of its wittj calomnies. 

The passion of Louis XVIII. for gallant and per- 
fumed correspondence, well spiced with madrigals and 
epigram, was called the last expression of love, now 
growing doctrinaire; he was passing, they said, from 
fact to idea. The famons mistress (so cruelly attacked 
by Bëranger under the name of Octavie) was becoming 
much alarmed. Their correspondence languished. The 
more wit and brilliancy Octavie displayed, the colder. 
and stiffer grew the king. Octavie at last discovered 
the cause of her loss of favor ; her power was threatened 
by the spiciness and muskiness of a new correspondence 
lately begun with the wife of the Eeeper of the Seals. 
This excellent woman was known to be incapable of 
writing a note ; she was evidently only the responsible 
editor of some vaulting ambition. Who, therefore, 
could it be who was hiding beneath her petticoat? 
Afber varions secret manœuvres, Octavie discovered 
that the king was really corresponding with his minis- 
ter. Her plans were laid at once. By the help of a 
falthful friend, she oontrived that the minister should 
be detaincd at the Chambers by a stormy debate, during 
which time she revealed the déception to the king, and 
roused his mortified vanity. Louis XVIII. flew into a 
passion of Bourbonian anger against Octavie, and de- 
dared that what she told him was false. Octavie pro- 
posed immédiate proof, and persuaded him to write a 
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note which required an answer on the spot The luck« 
less woman, taken bj surprise, sent to the Chambers 
for her husband ; bat he was then in the middle of a 
speech ; the wife was forced to reply, with much toiling 
and moiling and ail the wit she could master. " Your 
Keeper of the Seals can improve it for jou," cried 
Octavie, laughing at the king's discomfitare. 

Though a lie from beginning to end, the article 
was extremely irritattng to the Keeper of the Seals, his 
wife, and the King. Des Lupeaulx (Finot always kept 
his secret ) was said to hâve invented the storj. The 
spiteful bat wittj article was a joy to the libérais and 
also to the partisans of Monsieur. Lacien laughed 
heartily over it, regarding the taie as nothing more than 
a very amnsing canard. One of his own articles ap« 
peared in the same paper. 

The next day he went as directed to Join des Lupeanlx 
and du Châtelet. The Baron was désirons of thanking 
His Highness on his own account. He had just been 
named councillor of State on spécial service, and made 
count with a promise of the préfecture of the Charente 
as soon as the présent prefect had completed the time 
necessarj' to retire on a full pension. The Comte du 
Châtelet (for the du was duly inserted in the ordinance) 
took Lucien in his carnage and treated him as an equal. 

The persécution of the libérais had really been a 
pedestal for him; without Lucien's articles he might 
not hâve been accepted so quickly. 

Des Lupeaulx was already at the ministry, in the office 
of the secretary-general. That functionary no sooner 
caught sight of Lucien than he gave a start of aston- 
ishment. 
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*'I am amazedy monsiear, that yoa ventore to 
présent joarself hère, " he said to the sarpriaed aod 
Btapefied Laden. '^His Highness bas tom up joor 
ordinanoe. He wished to know the author of the 
shameless article published yesteidaj ; hère is a copj of 
the paper," continoed the secretary, holding out the 
Bheet, in which Lncien's own article appeared. *^ Yoa 
claim to be a royalist and to be doing services to 
the royalist cause, and yet yon are ooUaborating 
with that infamoos paper, which insalts the ministers, 
embarrasses the Centres, and is forcing them into 
an abyss ! Ton breakfast on the ' Corsaire/ ' Miroir/ 
* Constitutionnel/ and ' Courrier ; ' you dine off the 
^Quotidienne' and the ^Réveil;' and you sup with 
Martainville, the most formidable antagonist of the 
ministry, who is forcing the King into absolutism, which 
will bring on a révolution just as surely as though he 
flung himself into the arms of the Left. You may be a 
very witty Joumalist, but you will never be anything 
else. The minister bas denounced you to the King, 
who in his anger blamed the Duc de Navarreins for 
ever mentioning you to hioL You bave made yourself 
powerfùl enemies, ail the more bitter because they were 
favorable to you. That which is natural in an enemy 
is shameful in a fiiend." 

''My dear fellow, you hâve behaved like a child," 
said des Lupeaulx; ^^you bave compromised Madame 
d'Espard and Madame de Bargeton, who had answered 
for your sinoerity. They must be furious. The duke 
of course bas blamed the marquise, and the marquise 
her cousin. You had better not go and see them at 
présent. Wait awhile." 
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'^ Hère cornes His Highness, ** said the secretary- 
gênerai ; *^ I reqaest joa to leave the room, monsieur." 

Lucien found himself on the place Vendôme, aa 
bewildered as a man who has Just been knocked down 
by a crushing blow on the head. He walked home 
along the boulevards trying to form a judgment on his 
life. He saw himself the foot-ball of jealous, grasping, 
and treacherons men. What was he in this world of 
ambitions? A child running after pleasures and the 
enjoyments of vanity ; a poet, without deep reflection, 
going from light to light like a butterfly, with no fized 
plan, the slave of circumstances, thinking well and 
acting ill. His conscience was a pitlless judge. And 
now — he had no money; he felt himself exhausted 
with life and sorrow; his articles were set aside for 
those of Nathan or Merlin. Thus thinking, he walked 
he knew not whither ; presently his eye caught, in the 
window of a reading-room, his own name on a poster, 
** By Monsieur Lucien Chardon de Rubempré '* beneath 
the strange, odd title of a book to him unknown. His 
book was out, and he knew nothing of it ! — not a paper 
had mentioned it I He stood before the window, with 
hanging arms, quite motionless, not perceiving a group 
of élégant young men, among them Rastignac, de 
Marsay, and others of his acquaintance. Neither did 
he notice Michel Chrestien and Léon Giraud, who came 
up to him. 

^^Are you Monsieur Chardon?'' said Michel in a 
tone that made Lucien's very entrails resound like the 
Btriking of a chord. 

''Do not you know me?'' he answered, tuming pale 

Michel spat in his face. 

26 
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'^ That is jour fee for jour articles against d'Arthèz. 
If every man, on his own behalf or on that of bis friends, 
did as I hâve done, the press would become what it 
ought to be, — a priesthood, self-respecting and re- 
spected." 

Lucien staggered ; he leaned against Rastignac, saj- 
ing to him and to de Marsay : '^Gentlemen, you can- 
not refuse to be my seconds. But first I will make the 
matter equal." 

So saying he struck Michel a blow in the face which 
took him unawares ; the dandies and Michers friends 
threw themselves between the two men, that there 
might be no public struggle. Rastignac took posses- 
sion of Lucien and carried him to his own house, rue 
Taitbout, close to the scène of this affair, which took 
place on the boulevard de Gand, al the dinner hour. 
This fortunately prevented the coUectlng of the usual 
crowd in such a case. De Marsay foUowed^ and 
together they forced Lucien to corne and dine with 
them gayly at the Cafë Anglais, where they drank 
much. 

*' Are you good with swords? " asked de Marsay. 

'* I never had one in my hands." 

'' Fistols? " said Rastignac. 

*' I never in my life fired a pistoL" 

^^ Then you 've luck on your side ; you '11 be a terrible 
antagonist ; you '11 kill your man," said de Marsay. 

Lucien fortunately fonnd Coralie in bed and asleep 
when he got home. The actress had been called on 
to play unexpectedly in a little pièce, and she had won 
much genuine applause that was not paid for. This 
success, which was quite unexpected by her enemies, 
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determined the manager to give Coralie the leading 
part in Camille Maupin's play. He had ended by 
discovering the cause of her failare on her first appear- 
ance. Provoked by the intrigues of Florine and Nathan 
against an actress whom he himself thought well of, 
the manager promised Coralie the protection of the 
directors. 

At five o'clock in the moming Bastignac came to 
fetch Lucien. 

'^ My good fellow, your rooms are in keeping with 
your Street," he said, by way of greeting. '^ Let us be 
first on the ground ; it is good style, and we owe those 
men a good ezample." 

^'This is the programme," said de Marsay, as the 
hackney-coach was roUlng along the faubourg Saint- 
Denis: '^You fight with pistols, at twenty-five paces, 
walking as you please towards each other up to fifteen 
paces. You haye each five steps to take, and three 
shots to fire, not more. Whatever happens, you are 
bound to go no farther with the affair. We load your 
adversary's pistols, and his seconds load yours. The 
weapons were chosen by ail four seconds at a gun- 
smith's. I promise you we've helped your luck,— - 
they are cavalry pistols." 

As for Lucien, life had become to him a bad dream, 
and he was quite indifférent whether he lived or died. 
Courage of the sort peculiar to suicide gave him, there- 
fore, a fine appearance of bravery in the eyes of the 
spectators of this duel. He stood still, without advano- 
ing from his place. This indifférence was oonsidered a 
pièce of cool calculation. They ail thought the poet 
proved himself ^* a strong man." 
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Michel Chrestien advaDoed to his Umit The two 
xnen fired simultaneoaslj, for the insalts were regarded 
as equal. At the first shot, Chrestien's bail grazed 
Lucien's chin, while Luden's went ten feet over his ad* 
versar j's head. At the second shot, Michel's bail went 
through the collar of Lucien's coat, which was forta- 
nately wadded. At ihe third, Lucien receiyed a bail in 
the breast and felL 

'^ Is he dead?" asked Michel. 
^^ No," said the surgeon ; ^' he '11 g^ over it.*' 
*' So much the worse ! " replied MicheL 
*^ Oh, yes, so much the worse ! " repeated Lucien, 
bursting into tears. 

Bj mid-day the unhappy lad was in his own bed ; it 
had taken five hours and infinité care to get him there. 
Though his condition was without immédiate danger, it 
required the utmost précaution ; fever might set in, and 
produce very serions complications. Coralie stifled her 
own despair and grief. During ail the time he was in 
danger, she nursed by day, and sat np at night witii 
Bérénice studying her parts. Lucien's danger lasted 
two months. Often the poor girl played some rôle 
which needed gayety while she was saying in her heart : 
^' Perhaps my dear Lucien is dying at this moment I " 
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XXIV. 

ADIEU I 

Ddrikg his illness Lacien was attended bj Bianchon. 
He owed his life to the dévotion of that friend, griev- 
ously offended, bat to whom d'Arthèz had conOded the 
fact of Lucien's Tisit to him, defending, as far as pos- 
sible, the unfortanate poet In a lucid moment, for 
Lucien had a nervous fever of extrême gravity, Bian- 
chon, who suspected d'Arthèz of some generosity, ques* 
tioned his patient as to the real facts, and Lucien told 
him that he had never written any article against 
d'Arthëz's book except the grave and serions criticism 
con'ected by d'Arthèz himself, and published in Hector 
Merlin's paper. 

At the end of the first month, Fendant and Cavalier 
went into bankruptcy. Bianchon told Coralie that she 
must conceal this frightful blow from Lucien. The 
much-talked-of novel, "The Archer of Charles IX.," 
published under a sensational name, had no success 
whatever. To get a litUe money for himself before 
their failure. Fendant, unknown to Cavalier, had sold 
the work in a block to a petty bookseller who had sent 
it about bj' peddlers. It was now adorning the para- 
pets of the bridges and quays of Paris. Barbet, on the 
Quai des Augustins, who had previousl}' taken quite a 
nnmber of copies, fouud himself out of pocket to a oon« 
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siderable sum by this sudden abatement of tbeir value. 
He bad not foreseen it, for be believed in Lucien's tal- 
ent, and bad rasbly purcbased two bundred copies at 
foar francs and a balf apiece, wbicb woald now bring 
only balf a franc. Alarmed by sucb a loss, Barbet took 
an beroic measure : be pat away bis copies witb tbe ob- 
stinacy of a miser, saw bis competitors selling tbeirs 
for almost notbing, and in 1824, wben two articles by 
Léon Giraud called attention to tbe real merit of tbe 
bock and to d'Artbèz's fine préface, Barbet sold bis 
two bundred copies for ten francs apiece. 

In spite of every endeavor on tbe part of Coralie and 
Bérénice, tbey were unable to prevent Hector Merlin 
from gaining access to Lucien during bis illness, and 
tbrougb bim tbe poor poet was made to drink tbe bitter 
cup to tbe dregs. Martainville, tbe only friend now 
faithful to Lucien, wrote a fine article in favor of tbe 
book ; but tbe exaspération of ail parties, libérais and 
ro3'ali8ts, was sucb against tbe editor-in-cbief of tbe 
" Drapeau Blanc," tbe " Oriflamme," and " Aristarque," 
tbat bis efforts did Lucien more barm tban good. 

Afler tbis, Coralie, Bérénice, and Biancbon sbut 
Lucien's door witb a firm band against ail bis so-called 
friends, but tbey could not sbut it against tbe sberiff. 
Tbe failure of Fendant and Cayalier made tbe amount 
of tbeir notes irrecoverable by a third party, in virtue of 
a provision in tbe commercial code. Lucien was tbere- 
fore sued by Camusot. Wben Coralie read tbat name 
attacbed to tbe papers, sbe saw at once tbe painful and 
bumiliating step ber poet — to ber so angelic — bad 
taken for ber sake. Her love was increased tenfold, 
and sbe made no effort to sofben Camusot 
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Wben, after the nsual légal preliminaries, the sheriffs 
offioers came to arrest Lucien, they foand him in bcd, 
and they hesitated to remove so sick a man. Before 
obtaining an order from the court to place their prisoner 
in one of the hospitals, they went to see Camusot, in 
whose suit they were acting. Camusot went instantly 
to the rue de la Lune. Coralie was called downstairs 
to see him, and retumed bringing papers which released 
Lucien and declared him solvent. How had she ob- 
tained them? What promise had she made? She 
maintained a gloomy silence, but death was in her face 
as she came up the stairs. 

Coralie played in Camille Maupin's pièce, and 
contributed much to the snccess of that illustrions 
woman. The création of this rôle was the last sparkle 
of her lamp. At the twentieth représentation, just as 
Lucien, recovering, was beginning to move about and 
eat, and to talk of working, Coralie fell ill ; an inward 
grief was preying upon her. Bérénice always believed 
that to save Lucien she had promised to return to 
Camusot 

The actress had the mortification of seeing her rôle 
given to Florine. Nathan had declared war against the 
Gymnase unless Florine succeeded her. By playing 
her part to the last instant rather than hâve it taken 
from it by her rival, Coralie had gone beyond her 
strength. The Gymnase had made her some advances 
on her pay during Lucien's illness, and there was 
nothing more to come to her. Lucien himself, with 
the best intentions, was still unable to work ; moi'eover, 
he was forced to nurse Coralie to relieve Bérénice. The 
poor household was now reduced to dire distress ; yet 
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even hère thej foand a fHend in Bianchon, — a dever 
and devoted physician, who gave them a crédit at the 
chemist's. 

But 80on their situation became known to the owser 
of the house in which they lived, and to the tradesmen 
who Bupplied them. Their fumiture was seized. The 
tailor and the dressmaker, no longer fearing the jour- 
nalist, sued them. No one wouid gire them crédit 
except the chemist and the charctUier^ where the dieap- 
est parts of pork are sold. Lucien and Bérénice and the 
poor sick girl lived for a week solel}* on scraps of pork 
cooked in the varions ingénions wajs known to ckar^ 
entiers. Such food, inflammatorj in its natnre, aggra- 
vated C(Nralie*8 illness, Lucien, driven by Ihis mîseiy, 
went to find Lonstean and ask him for the thoosand 
firancs that former friend, that traitor, owed him. la 
the midst of ail his wretchedness, this was the step tkat 
cost him most. 

Lousteau no longer dared to go to the nie de la 
Harpe ; his creditors pursued him, and he skpt aboct 
in the rooms of his friends, hnnted like a hare. Lncies 
at last found his fatal sponsor in the liteiaiy wor^i ai 
Flicoteaux*s. Etienne was dining at the verr talC« 
where Lucien had met him^ to his soitow« oq the daj 
he leit d*Arthox*s side. Loostean offered him s«3CBe 
dinner« and Lucien accepted! When« as ibey st:^ 
Fiicoteaux^s» C'-aade VîgnoB (who dincd th^efe ^> m 
day^, LcHi>;ean« Lucien, aod the great writer vb> b^i 
chdkr^ed his vxnt aS SamaDon*s« wîshed to so lo l^ ea^r^ 
VoI:aiie for a cup of coâTee* thej had do( ;Lir:j sco» 
amor^ them wbea :hey empded tbe ox^wf^ Socx ii^jr 
:e%& Ti^L^y WT&Iked abont ilie gaidens of ;be 
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boarg hoping to meet some pubHsber they knew. It 
did so happen that a famoas printer of that daj came 
towards them, and of him Lousteau asked aud obtained 
fortj francs. Lousteaa divided the sum into four equal 
parts, and each took one. Misery had quenched ail 
pride, ail sensitiveness, in Lucien ; he wept before bis 
three companions as be told them his situation. But 
each had a drama of his own as cruelly horrible as his ; 
and when their conditions were ail made known, Lucien 
beheld himself the least unhappy of the four. Thus ail 
were craving to forget their sorrows, and their thoughts, 
which doubled those sorrows. Lousteaa rushed to the 
Palais-Royal and gambled the nine francs that remained 
to him. The illustrious writer went to a vile, contami- 
nated bouse to plunge into pleasures still more danger- 
ous. Vignon tumed to the Petit Rocher de Cancale, 
meanîng to drink two bottles of Bordeaux, and abdicate 
both mind and memory. Lucien left him at the door 
of that restaurant, refusing to go in. The grasp which 
the great man of the provinces gave to the hand of the 
only journalist who had not been hostile to him was 
accompanied by a spasm of the heart. 

«» What shall I do?" he cried. 

^' Ah ! " said the great critic, '' in this world we must 
go with the crowd. Your book is a fine one ; but it bas 
made men jealous of you. Your struggle will be long 
and difQcult Genius is a horrible disease ; every writer 
bears in his heart a monster, like a tapeworm in the 
stomach, devouring the feelings as soon as they unfold. 
Which will conquer, — the disease or the man ? Surely 
the man must be great iudeed to keep his balance be- 
tween his genius and his nature. Talent grows, the 
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heart withers. Short of being a ooIobsqs^ or of j 
the shouldera of a Hercules, he miist eod -writl 
heart or withont a brain. Yoa are fr&il And 
cate, joa will snccamb,'' he added, taming^ ûi t 
restaurant 

Lucien walked on meditating that dreadfctl Jndgn 
th^ truth of which glared like a flame upon ins Ute 
Ufe. 

** Money ! money ! '* crîed a Toice within hizn. 

He went home and drew three notes of a tfaousi 
francs each to his own order, payable at one, tvro« a 
three months' sigbt, and signed them wîth a wouderJ 
imitation of David Sëchard's signature ; then, on tJ 
following day, he took them to Mëtirier, the pape 
maker, David's correspondent in the rue Serpente, wh 
discounted them without hésitation. Lucien wrote i 
few lines to his brother-in-law telling him what he hac 
donc, and promising, of course, to obtain the monej in 
time to meet the notes. His debts and Coralie's pafd, 
there remained three hundred francs, which Lucien 
placed with Bérénice, telling her not to give him a 
penny if he asked for it ; he was afraid the désire to 
gamble might seize upon him. 

The unhappy man, inspired by cold farj, gloomj', 
tacitum, wrote his wittiest articles by the glîmmer of 
a lamp as he watched by Coralie. Searcbing for ideas, 
his eyes rested on that loved créature, wbite as por- 
celain, bcautiful with the beauty of the dying, smiling 
with pallid lips to him, gazing upon him with the bril- 
liant eyes of women who die of grief as mach as of ill- 
ness. Lucien sent his articles to the papers ; but as he 
could not go to the offices himself to wonyor to eotreat 
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colosse y the editors-in-chiefy they were not ioserted. When, at 

x:x izlt lasty he was forœd to go, Théodore Gaillard, who had 

re h.': made him some advances, and who, at a later period, 

-d. U:^:::: profited by the literary diamonds he thus obtained, 

received him ooldlj. 
■ âTiiHi-^ " Mind what you are about, my dear fellow," he said 

esv:j. ^ ^^™î "you are losing your wit; don't letyourself 

down ; yoa want more sparkle and liveliness." 
r 'V . "That little Lucien had nothing but his novel and 



t€5o'i: those first articles in his pouch," cried Vemou, Merlin, 

ar c^r. - *°<^ *^ ^® o^«" ^^o ^^ ^î°^' ^^^"^ *^«y ^^"^ ^^ 
...... over at Daariat's or in the foyer of the VaudeviUe; 

"he sends us wretched stuff!'' 

To Juive nothing in his pouch — that hallowed 
phrase of journalistic slang — is a sovereign Judgment, 
from which it is difficult to appeal when once pro- 
nounced. That saying, hawked about everywhere, 
killed Lucien professionally, though Lucien did not 
know it, for by that time his troubles were greater 
than he could bear. In the midst of his crushing toil 
he was sued by Métivier for David Séchard's notes. 
He had recourse to Camusot's expérience, and Coralie's 
old lover was gênerons enough to protect him. This 
dreadfhl condition of things lasted two months, — two 
terrible months crowded with légal forms, notifications, 
summonses, injunctions ; ail of which Lucien, by Camu- 
sot's advice, referred to Desroches the lawyer, a friend 
of Bixioa, Blondet, and des Lupeanlx. 

At the beginning of the month of August, Bianchon 
told Lucien that Coralie was doomed, and had but a 
few days more to live. Bérénice and Lucien spent those 
fatal days in weeping, unable to conceal their anguish 
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from that poor gîrl whose despair at dying was ail for 
Laden. By a étrange return upon herself, Coralie re- 
quested Lucien to fetch a priest. She wanted to be 
pardoned by the Church and to die in peace. She made 
a Christian end, and her repentance was sincère. 

This dying scène, this death, took from Lucien the 
last remuants of his strength and courage. He sat in 
utter abandonment at the foot of Coralie's bed, never 
ceasing to gaze at her till her eyes were turned by the 
hand of death. It was then five in the morning. A 
bird came and lighted on the flower-pots outside the 
window .and warbled a few notes. Bérénice, on her 
knees, kissed the dying hand which grew cold beneath 
her tears. Eleven sous were on the chimne3'-piece. 
Lucien went ont, driven by despair, which told hîm 
to ask alms in the street to bury his mistress, or fling 
himself at the feet of Madame d'Ëspard, the Comte 
du Châtelet, Madame de Bargeton, Mademoiselle des 
Touches, or even that terrible man of fashion de Mar- 
say. No pride, no strength, remained to him. To get 
this money he would even hâve enlisted. He walked 
along with the sinking, disordered gait of a hopeless 
being until he came to the bouse of Camille Maupin, 
which he entered, without the least thought of his dis- 
ordered clothes, and asked to see her. 

^^ Mademoiselle went to bed at three in the morning, 
and no one can disturb her until she rings " said the 
footman. 

'^At what hour does she ring?" 

" Never before ten o'dock." 

Lucien asked for paper, and then wrote one of those 
awful letters in which a beggar of quality shrinks fh>m 
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nothing. One evcning, not so long ago, he had doubted 
the possibility of sach debasement when Lousteau told 
him of the entreaties made to Finot by young writers ; 
and now his own pen went beyond the limita he had 
then thought so impossible. Returning, half imbécile, 
along the boulevard, little knowing what a masterpieoe 
of dreadful power despair had dictated to him, he met 
Barbet. 

^^ Barbet, five hundred francs ! '' he said, holding ont 
his hand. 

'^ No, two hundred," replied the publisher. 

" Ah I y ou hâve a heart ! " 

^' Tes, but I hâve also a business. Ton hâve made 
me lose a great deal of money," he added, after relating 
the failure of Fendant and Cavalier; ^' will you help 
me earn some?" 

Lucien shuddered. 

'' You are a poet ; you ought to know how to make 
ail kinds of verses," continued Barbet. '' Just now I 
am in want of some ribald songs to mix in with other 
songs taken from différent authors, and so escape being 
sued for piracy. I want to make a pretty little collec- 
tion and sell it for ten sous. If 3'ou will send me to- 
morrow ten good drinking-songs, or something smutt^', 
you know, l'U pay you two hundred francs on the 
spot" 

Lucien went home. Coralie lay rigîd on a flock bed, 
wrapped in a common sheet which Bérënice was sewing 
up. The peasant-woman had lighted four candies at 
the corners of the bed. From Coralie's face shone forth 
that flower of beauty which speaks in so clear a voice 
to the living, expressing absolute peace. She was like 
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thoBe innocent young girls who die of anœmic mala- 
dies. It seemed as thougU her violet lips woold part 
and murmur Lucien's name, — that name whieh, joined 
to that of God, had taken her last breath. Lucien told 
Bérénice to order from the Pompes Funèbres a funeral 
costing two hundred francs, includîng services in the 
humble church of Bonne-Nouvelle. 

As soon as Bérénice had lefb the house, the poet drew 
his table beside the body of his love, and wrote the ten 
songs ordered, with lively thoughts to popular airs. He 
went through tortures before he could begin them ; bat 
he ended by coercing his mind to the service of necessity, 
and wrote as if he were not suffering. Already he jus- 
tified Claude Vignon's terrible dictum on the séparation 
of heart and brain. What a night was this in which 
the unhappy lad sought poesy to offer it to ribaldrj'^ 
writing by the light of the tapers, beside the priest who 
prayed for Coralie ! In the morning he finished his last 
song, and set it to an air in vogue. Bérénice and the 
priest believed him mad as they heard him sing thèse 
dreadful verses : — 

" Dear comrades, a song with a moral 
Is ever a tiresome thing ; 
For why should we seek after wisdom 

When Folly alone is our king? 
Besides, any chorus wiU do 
When we drink with a vagabond crew; 
Epicurus déclares this is tnie. 
No room for the car of Apollo 
When the chariot of Bacchus we f ollow. 
For good or for evil 
We laugh and we quaff, we quaff and we laugh, 
And let the rest go to the devil 1 
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** Hippocrates promised long living 

To him who the goblet should drain ; 
What matter if one leg be striying 

To f oUow the other in vain, 
Frovided the hand can fill up, 
And spill not a drop f rom the cup t 
Frovided good feUows are hère 
Who bave drunk with us many a year 
Of good and of evil, 
Yet still laugh and quaff, and still quaff and laugh. 
And send ail the rest to the devil ! 

^ If any man ask where we corne f rom 

'Tis easy enongh to reply, 

But clever indeed were the prophet 

Who could tell where we go when we die. 
Light-hearted and gay, let us trust 
The powers above, — since we must 1 
It is certain we die ; 
While we Uve let us fly 
From trouble and evil, 
By laughing and quaffing, by quaffing and laughing ; 
The rest may ail go to the devill " 

As the poet was singing this horrible last conplet, 
Bianchon and d'Arthèz entered. Lucien now fell back 
into a paroxysm of anguish ; he shed torrents of tears, 
and was qaite nnable to oopy bis songs for the printer. 
When, amid bis sobs, he was able to explain bis situa- 
tion to bis Mends, tears were in the ejes of ail who 
heard him. 

** This," said d'Arthèz, ^' wipes ont many a fault." 
" Happy those who find hell bere below ! " said the 
priest, gravely. 
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That spectacle of the beautifal dead gîrl smiling at 
eternity ; her lover eaming her funeral with ribaldrj' ; 
Barbet pa3*ing for her grave; the four candies round 
the actress whose scarlet stockings with their green 
clocks had lately made a whole house palpitate ; the 
priest who had pardoned her returning to his church to 
say a mass for one so loved, — ah! thèse grandeurs, 
thcse infamies, thèse sorrows, crushed by the hand of 
necessity, overcame the great doctor and the great 
writer, and thcy sat down speechless, unable to say 
a word! Just then a footman came in to announce 
Mademoiselle des Touches. That noble woman under- 
stood the whole scène. She went eagerly to Lucien, 
grasped his hand, and lefb two notes of a thousand 
francs within it. 

'' Too late ! " he said, givlng her a look like that of a 
dying man. 

D'Arthèz, Bianchon, and Mademoiselle des Touches 
left him after soothing his despair with gentle words ; 
but the springs of life seemed broken in him. 

At mid-day the brotherhood, ail but Michel Chrestien 
(who, however, had been told that Lucien was not as 
culpable as he had seemed), were assembled in the 
little church of Bonne-Nouvelle, together with Bérénice 
and Mademoiselle des Touches, two supemumeraries 
from the Gymnase^ Coralie's dresser, and the unhappy 
Camusot. AU the men accompanied the cofiSn to Père- 
Lachaise. Camusot, who wept bitterly, swore solemnly 
to Lucien that he would buy the pièce of ground in per- 
petuity, and place a little column on the grave bearing 
the words, '^Coralie: Died^ aged nineteen years, 
August, 1822." 
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Lucien remained alone nntîl the sun went down upon 
that hill from which his ejes could see ail Paris. 

'* By whom shall I now be loved ? '' he asked bimself. 
*' M}' true fHends despise me. Whatever I had done, 
whatever I was, seemed good and noble to ber wbo is 
lying tbere! I bave no one left but my sister, and 
David, and my motber! Wbat are tbey tbinking of 
me now?" 

When be retumed to tbe bouse in tbe rue de la Lune 
bis suffering was so great on seeing tbe empty rooms 
tbat be went to live in a wretcbed furnisbed lodging in 
tbe same street Tbe two tbousand fhines of Made- 
moiselle des Toucbes, added to the sale of tbe furniture, 
paid ail debts. Bérénice and Lucien bad a bundred 
francs left on wbicb tbey lived for two montbs, — two 
months''wbicb Lucien passed in morbid despair. He 
could neitber write nor tbînk ; be abandoned bimself to 
bis sorrow. Bérénice pitied bîm. 

*' If you wisbed to go back to your own town, bow 
could you get tbere? " sbe sald one day, replying to an 
exclamation of Lucien's. He was tbinking of bis sister 
and motber and David. 

"Onfoot!" besaid. 

" But you must eat and sleep on tbe way ; yoa could n't 
do witb less tban twenty francs." 

*' I will get tbem," be answered. 

He took bis coats and bis fine linen, keeping only tbe 
merest necessarics, and went to Samanon, wbo gave 
bim fifty francs for bis wbole wardrobe. He entreated 
tbe usnrer to give bim enougb to enable bim to take tbe 
diligence, but Samanon was inflexible. In bis rage and 
disappointment, Lucien rusbed, bot-foot, to Frascati's, 
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risked the whole sam, and left witliout a penny. When 
he retarned to his misérable chamber lie asked Bérénice 
to give him a shawl of Coralîe's. Something in Mb eyes 
told tbe kindly woman, to whom he had admitted hia 
loss at play, the thought that was in bis mind^ — be 
raeant to hang bimself. 

'^Are you mad, monsieur?" she said. ^'Go and 
walk aboat the streets and corne back at midnight ; I 
will eam yoar money ; but don't go near the quays ! '' 

Lucien went, as he was told, and walked about tbe 
boulevards, stupid with grief, gazing at the équipages, 
at the pedestrians, — feeling bimself an atom, alone, in 
that great crowd whirled ouward by the lasb of a thou- 
sand self-interests. His thoughts went back to the 
fihores of the Charente ; he felt a thirst for family joys ; 
a flash of strength, such as often deceives thèse fémi- 
nine natures, came to him ; he would not give up the 
game without discharging his heart into the heart of 
David Sëchard, and taking counsel with the three angels 
who remained to him. As he walked idly through the 
streets he notioed Bérénice, dressed in her best, stand- 
ing talking to a man at the muddy corner of the Boule- 
vard Bonne-Nouvelle. 

'* What are you doing?" Lucien said to her, struck 
by a horrible suspicion. 

^' There are your twenty francs," she said, putting 
the money in his hand ; '' they may cost dear, but they 
will take you home." 

She disappeared before Lucien could see which way 
she went It must be said to his crédit that the money 
burned his hand and he wished to return it ; but he was 
forced to keep it as a last stigma of his life in Paris. 
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On the morrow Lucien obtained his passport, bought 
a holly stick, and got into a public convenance on the 
place de la rue d'Enfer, wliich took him for ten sous to 
Lonjumeau. The first night he slept in the stable of a 
farmhouse six mUes beyond Arpi^on. When he reached 
Orléans he was veiy weary and almost worn-out ; but a 
boatman took him for three francs down the river to 
Tours, during which trip he spent two francs for food. 
It took him five days to walk firom Tours to Poitiers. 
Beyond Poitiers he had only five francs -lefl ; still, he 
coUected ail his strength, and continued his way. ôvei"- 
taken by night, he resolved to bivouac by the roadside, 
when he saw a carriage mounting the hill behind him. 
Unseen by the postillon, the travellers, or the footman, 
who was sitting on the box, he was able to get on be- 
hind between two trunks, which pro'tected him from 
being jolted off and enabled him to sleep. 

Awakened by the sun, which struck his eyes, and by 
the Sound of voices, he recognized Mausle, the little 
town where, eighteen months earlier, he had gone with 
David to await Madame de Bargeton, his heart fuU of 
love and hope and joy. Seeing himself covered with 
dust and surrounded by an inquisitive crowd of pos- 
tillons and others, he was aware that his position was 
suspicious. He jumped to the ground, and was about to 
speak when the sight of the travellers gettlng out of 
their carriage stopped the words in his throat. The}' 
were the new prefect of the Charente, Comte Sixte du 
Châtelet, and his wife, Louise de Bargeton. 

'^ If we had only known of the compamon whom acci- 
dent bas given to us ! " said the countess. *' Pray get 
ia with us, monsieur I " 
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Lucien bowed coldlj' to the couple, with a glance both 
humble and threatening. He turned abruptly into a 
cross road, and went to a fannhouse, where he obtaincd 
a breakfast of bread and milk, and could rest and delibe- 
rate in silence on bis future. But not for long. He had 
onlj three francs left ; and the author of the '^ Daisies," 
driven by the fever within him, again pushed on. He 
walked along the banks of the river, examîning the 
scenerj, which grew more and more picturesque. At 
last, about mid-daj, he came upon a sheet of water 
overhung with willows, and formîng a tiny lake. He 
stopped to contemplate the cool and shady grove and 
peaceful water, the rural charm of which affected his 
soûl. 

A house, close to a mill on an arm of the river, 
showed its thatdhed roof covered with sedum among 
the trees. The simple front of the litUe building was 
overrun with jessamine, hone3*suckle, and the wild hop ; 
ail about it were the brilliant flowers of the phlox, and 
splendid plants of a succulent nature. Ducks were 
swimming in a pond of transparent water between two 
currents which sent the water hummîng through the 
sluices. The mill-wheel made a clacking sound. Seated 
on a rustic bench before the house, Lucien saw a stout 
and cheery housewife knittîng, and watchîng a child 
that was teasing the chickens. 

"My good woman/' said Lucien, comîng forward, 
"I am very tired; I am fevered; I hâve but three 
francs ; would you feed me on bread and milk and let 
me sleep in the barn for a week? I want time to write 
to my friends, and they will send me money, or oome 
and fetch me hère." 
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" To be sure I will," she said, " if my husband will 
let me. Hej ! little man I '* 

The miller came out, looked at Lucien, and took bis 
pipe out of hla mouth to saj : ^' Three francs, one 
week! we migbt as well take you for nothing." 

'^ Perhaps I shall end as a miller's drudge ! " thought 
the poet, looking at the exquisite scenery before he lay 
down on the bed the goodwife made for him, where he 
slept a sleep that frightened bis hosts. 

''Courtois, go and see if that yonng man is dead or 
liying. It is fourteen hours since he went to sleep, and 
I am afhiîd to look/' said the miller's wife aboat ten 
o'ciock of the ûezt day. 

''I think," said the miller, as he finished spreading 
bis nets to catch some fish, — ''I think that pretty 
fellow is probably some slip of an actor not worth a 
groat ! " 

''What makes yon think that, little man?'' asked 
bis wife. 

'' Damn it ! he is n*t a prince, nor a minister, nor a 
depnty, nor a bishop I then why are bis hands as white 
as those of a man who does nothing? " 

'' It is very sarprising that hunger docs n't wake him 
up," said the miller's wife, who was getting some break- 
fast ready for the guest whom chance had sent her. 
*' An actor ! " she went on, " Goodness ! where can 
he be going? There is no fair at Angoalême Just 



now." 



Neither the miller nor bis wife had any notion that 
besides the actor, prince, and bishop, there is another 
man, both prince and actor, a man clothed with a 
glorious priesthood, — a Poet, who seems to hâve 
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nothing to do, but who reigns above the humanity 
whom it is his mission to reveal. 

" I don't know what else he can be," said Courtois. 

" Do you think there is any danger in keeplng Mm ? ** 

'^Poohl thieves don't sleep like that; we should 
bave been robbed hours ago.'' 

'' I am neither a prince, nor a thief, nor a bishop, nor 
an actor," said Lucien sadly, coming into the room, 
through the window of which be had doubUess beard 
the ooUoquy between husband and wife. '' I am a poor, 
weary man ; I walked £rom Paris hère. My name is 
Lucien de Rubempré, the son of Monsieur Chardon, the 
predecessor of Postel, the apôthecary at THoumeau. 
My sister is married to David Séchard, printer, on the 
place du Mûrier, Angoulême." 

^' Look hère ! " said the miUer ; *' is n't that printer 
the son of the old fox who lives at Marsac?" 

'* Yes," replied Lucien. 

''A queer kind of father he is ! " continued Courtoia. 
'^ He bas let his son be ruined, they say, and ail his 
goods sold, when the old wretch bas two hundred thoa- 
sand francs in property, not to speak of the cash he 's 
got hid away somewhere ! " 

When body and soûl bave both been broken in a long 
and painful struggle, the moment when their strength 
gives way is followed either by death or by a collapse 
of life resembling death, but from which those natures 
which are capable of résistance find strength to rise. 
Lucien, who was in a crisis of this sort, seemed about 
to succumb altogether when he heard this news, vague 
as it was, of a catastrophe having happened to David 
Séchard, his brother-in-law. 
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^'Oh, BÎster!" he cried, ^'what hâve I done? My 
God ! I am a wicked man ! " 

He fell npon a wooden bench, pale as death and 
nerveless. The goodwife brought him a cap of milk, 
which she forced him to drink; but he begged the 
miller to help him to his bed, for he thought his last 
hour had come. With the phantom of Death before 
his eyes, his poetic mind was seized with religions 
thonghts. He asked to see a priest, that he mîght con- 
fess himself and receive the sacraments. Snch expres- 
sions, uttered in the feeble voice of a handsome youth, 
tonched Madame Coortois deeply. 

*^ Look hère, little man ! " she said to her husband, 
''get on your horse and go and fetch Monsieur Marron, 
the doctor at Marsac ; he '11 find out what 's the matter 
with that young man, who seems to me in a bad way ; 
and perhaps you can bring back the yicar. I dare say 
they '11 know more than you do about that printer in 
Angoulême, for you know Postel is Monsieur Marron's 
son-in-law." 

Courtois departed. His wife, imbued, like aU country 
folk, with the idea that sick people must eat, gave 
Lucien food. He took no notice of her, but abandoned 
himself whoUy to a passionate remorse, which brought 
him out of his previous dépression by the révulsion 
caused by that moral blister. 

The Courtois mill is about three miles from Marsac, 
which is the market town of the canton, half way be- 
tween Mansle and Angoulême; therefore the good 
miller soon retnmed with the doctor and the priest 
Thèse persons had heard of Lucien's intimacy with 
Madame de Bargeton; and as the whole department 
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half-djing with despair, the taie of thèse misfortunes 
which were greater than human strength coald bear, 
excited the pity and the interest of the priest. 

''In the provinces as in Paris, monsieur/' he said, 
'' we most never believe more than half we hear. Do 
not be too alarmed by news which, at this distance from 
Angoulême, maj be qaite erroneous. Old Séchard, 
onr neighbor at Marsac, has lately gone to Angoolême, 
probably to settle his son's affairs. I will myself go 
there, and then retum hère and let you know whether 
yoar famîly, after your confession and repentance, which 
will help me to plead your cause, will receive 3'ou." 

The priest did not know that for the last eighteen 
months Lucien had repented so often that his repent- 
ance, violent as it was, had no other value than that of 
a scène admirably played, and still played in absolute 
good faith. 

[We already know of the return of the prodigal 
brother, the further injuries he did his family, his effort 
at suicide, and his meeting with the so-called abbë, Don 
Carlos Herrera.^] The rest of Lucien's history belonga 
to the domain of the '' Scènes from Parisian Life." 

1 Lost BlnBions. Eve and David. 



THE END. 
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